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WILLIAM MYLES JOSEPH STARKIE.! 


T is not easy to do justice to the memory of William 
Myles Joseph Starkie. He had written several books 
which are, and will be, prized by scholars. He had ren- 
dered, in many capacities, important service in the cause 
of education in Ireland. These achievements can be listed 
and included in his titles. But the stimulation of his per- 
sonality is a thing which cannot be measured and recorded; 
and it was his personality rather than his great scholarship 
which makes his loss irreparable to his friends and deplored 
by his countrymen at large, whatever be their political or 
religious opinions. 

The key-note of his character was frankness; he was 
downright —atdcxuoros, ClyPertinds 2A TO Bim ZAat TO OYE. 
He was incapable of subterfuge. When an object presented 
itself to him as right, he strove to attain it by the most 
direct and open way. Less courageous men could criticize 
his impatience as imprudent, discomfited opponents might 
protest against the rudeness of his attacks on their particular 
prejudices, but no one could deny that Starkie was sincere, 


1 Born December 10th, 1860; died 
July 2tst, 1920; Fellow, 1890; Member 
of the Academic Council, 1896; Pre- 
sident of Queen’s College, Galway, 
1897; Resident 
National Education, 1899; Member of 


Commissioner of 


the Royal Commission on University 
Education (Ireland), 1901-2; Chairman 
of the Board of Intermediate Education, 
1911; President of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, 1911; Member of 
the Irish Privy Council, 1914. His 


works include the following: — Zhe 
Vespae of Aristophanes, 1897; Recent 
Reform in Irish Education, 1902; 
The Acharnians of Aristophanes 1909; 
History of Irish Primary and Secon- 
dary Education during the last Decade, 
1911; Zhe Clouds of Aristophanes, 
1911; Continuation Schools, 1912; 
contributions to Kottabos, Hermathena, 
Classical Review, Quarterly Review, 
and other journals. 
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free from self-interest, and eminently fair as a fighter. For 
he was a fighter. I think that he, like most of us Irishmen, 
enjoyed a fight. He had a remarkably tenacious memory, 
and marshalled his facts and arguments with a power which 
made him almost invincible in controversy. Yet he had no 
trace of that pettiness which refuses to admit a hit by an 
adversary, and which regards any modification of one’s 
original opinions as equivalent to a moral surrender. To 
him controversy was a kind of Socratic dialectic. He was 
ever on the look-out for truth, and was the first to welcome 
its light amidst the conflict of arguments. 

He was, at the time of his death, the most important 
figure in the administration of Primary and Secondary 
Education. It will not be easy to find men capable of 
carrying either of these burdens, which he carried simul- 
taneously and with apparent ease. He did much to improve 
the conditions of education in this country. His motives 
were often misunderstood, and not infrequently misrepres- 
ented. No one had more at heart the interests of both 
teacher and pupil, and he was ready to battle with Govern- 
ment Departments or public opinion for the sake of re- 
forms which are recognised today as embodying the soundest 
principles of education. 

He made his name first as a student of the Classics. 
His work in Greek, especially on Aristophanes, is known 
to all scholars, and has a great and permanent value. He 
was master of the literature of several countries, but Greek 
and Latin were always nearest his heart. He regarded 
them as providing the most human of literature. He would 
not admit that education, properly understood, could ever 
be divorced entirely from the Classics. He did not suffer 
gladly those enthusiasts who desire to banish Greece and 
Rome completely from the schools. He never was a pedant, 
yet there are few classical scholars whose scholarship is so 
interwoven into the texture of their lives. For Starkie, the 
ving languages were preeminently Greek and Latin. They 
were the repositories of the spirit which informs civilization. 
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He loved to test modern life and modern achievements, 
especially those of literature, by the ancient standards. His 
skill in this direction may be estimated from the article he 
wrote for the last number of /cermathena, entitled Ax 
Aristotelian Analysts of the Comic. His championing of the 
Classics may have seemed to the uninitiated at times extra- 
vagant, but it was salutary in this age which is inclined to 
forget that man cannot live by bread alone. 


He was a Fellow of our College for eight years. As 
a lecturer he was most instructive and inspiring. Extremely 
accurate himself, he set a very high standard before his 
class. He excelled as a teacher of classical composition. 
He maintained always an intimate connexion with the College, 
and remained a member of the Common Room till his death. 
He was extremely generous in helping others. He was 
master of the minuter points of scholarship, and there was 
no one who would be more likely to answer off-hand any 
enquiry regarding a grammatical or stylistic nicety. His 
own compositions were models of neatness and finish. The 
following version is typical of his powers; it was written 
originally in the Examination Theatre, and published in 
Kottabos. 


My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volsces, 
Great hurt and mischief: thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus ; the painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 


But with that surname; a good memory, 


2 
And witness of the malice and the displeasure 

Which thou shoulist bear me; only that name remains; 
The cruelty and the envy of the people, 

Permitted by our dastard nobles, hath devour'd the rest; 
And suffer’'d me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth; not out of hope, 
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Mistake me not, to save my life; for if 

I had fear’d death, of all men ? the world 
I would have ‘voided thee; but in mere spite, 
‘To be full quit of these mv banishers. 


SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus, Act 4, Sc. 5. 
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His memory will live through his work on Aristophanes. 
He had done much, and was planning to do more. Death 
struck him down in the plenitude of his powers, and robbed 
us of a brilliant scholar, a loyal friend, a very true man. 
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HERMATHENA. 


EUSEBIUS ON PAPIAS. 


I. THE TITLE OF PAPIAS’S WORK. 


USEBIUS begins the chapter of his Ecclesiastical History 

which he devotes to Papias, bishop of Hierapolis (iii. 39), 
with the statement that he wrote five treatises (Gryyocuucte) 
which bore the title boyien zrouzor ~syynoto.s. The last 
word is clearly a misreading. It is generally agreed that 
it represents 2gijyyore or éSyyjoetc.! In order that we may 
form a conception of the nature of Papias’s work, it is 
necessary to investigate the meanings of the three words 
which compose this title, as they were used in the period 
in which Papias flourished —i. e. the century between c. 75 
and c.175 A.D. With them we may associate égureic 
and its cognate verb, which occur in the extant fragments 
of Papias’s book. 

In this discussion the treatise adversus Hacreses of 
Irenaeus is of special importance. It may be well therefore 
to commence by giving a synopsis of the first few sections 
of that work, quoting some interesting passages,? and by 
making a few remarks on other portions of it. 


1 The latter seems the more probable — reference. Throughout this paper I 
reading as we shall see. cite Irenaeus by the chapters and 
2 These are indicated by the letters sections in Harvey’s edition. 
A, B, C, D, E for convenience of 
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In the Preface to Book i Irenaeus describes the heretical 
teachers as 


A. gadwoveyotrtes, ta Joyte xegion, ényyrai zuxol 
TOV x0AGE sionuerow yrousvot. 


In chapter i he at once plunges into an account of the 
Valentinian doctrine of the Pleroma. In the course of his 
exposition he remarks (i. 1. 1), after a reference to the use 
which the Valentinians made of Luke iii. 23 and Matt. 
xX. Til, 

B. Kai retr’ civue re wezdhu .. . mvorygu, « xuymO- 
gogotouw atrol, zai, el ov te Te by aAn ee clonutror 
ty tals yoagats dvurybely aAgoougudca, zat sixdout TH 
WAGMATL AETOY. 


He next shows how the Valentinians attempt to prove 
the doctrines which he has expounded, introducing this part 
of his discourse thus (i. 1. 5): 

C. Tatra db gurcode viv wy ctojoPae bur TO wy 
mcrTas your THY yroaouw, pvotyQundds d& bd TOF 
sortioos duce ragaszosdr weunrioPae tote ovrtiy dera- 
uevots OCTOS. 

After his enumeration of the proof texts he concludes 
i. 6. R, 

D. Toteére piv of» rept ro® aAygohuctos atror, zai 
TO’ TAcouaTOS TOK AUrTOS A£youvor, Eqagudrte Srelouerot 
ta xd. slonuere TOTS UXOS Emmevroynutrots 670 CETOY 
xt ot moron x Tay elayyEehney xual TOY Cr00TOAEEY 
meoorre ths crodsige outa, TagatyeeNONTES The 
iguyrelas, xl GudtoveyotrtEes Ths eSyyyoete . CALE xa 
ix rouov zal aAgogyTar, Ure AoOAGY RagaporGr xai 
cadyyoouiy sionuerow, zat the mOALG Ener Svrauevor 
TO cupiporor Otc THe eSyyijoeme, #xr2. 
The Valentinian doctrine of the things outside the 

Pleroma follows (i. 1. 7-14); and Irenaeus then proceeds (i. 1. 15), 

E. Towe'tyg d% tie Kr006eme altar otons, Hv ott: 


~ > , Xe ” « , > , »” >? , - 
TROT HTL EXNOVSEV OVTE O RUOLOS Ed0usEr, OUTE CTOOTOLOL 
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aapidaxay Hv rEeQussotégas abyotou xdetor ter clio 
tyveoxtvar tS cyodgow eraywmoxortes ... C&tbatoTE 
aygoouguocen rEtveOrTa Tole slonuerots, ito TaQasodes 
AUWUURKCS, 1 OGLE MpOGyTixets, 4 LOyoOvs emOGTOMZO‘S, 
ira TO Thou “eta uy ducytegor sivca doi . ti ukr 
rus xe THY siguor TOY yougar bxEegsuivortes, xa, 
door ig’ iavtots, Atortes Th wthy THe GdyPelas . uETE- 
géoovet OF Zai NeTEUTATTOVG, Ui CAL0 2S Chdow OLTTTES 
ésarutdor mosdobs TH TOY Equouocoutrar zxveowuzaY 
hoyion zaxoovvbita gurtact 


This is illustrated by the transformation of an image 
of a king made of gems into an image of a dog, by trans- 
position of the gems. In like manner the Valentinians 

cer ‘ tae ‘ 4 a. Cr ¢ x , > a 

oyuata xat AéSeie xat AagaBodas obey xal AOPEY aN00- 

zorres egaguocerr BotRovrae rote ut Poe atray re Loy 

Tot Aor. 


Examples are yiven of their attempts to find support 
for their teachings from the Scriptures (¢x% ror yoagdr) in 
the succeeding sections (16-18). 

In these sections we have the Greek text as Irenaeus 
wrote it. But for a large part of the treatise we depend 
on the ancient Latin version. Fortunately, however, it is 
fairly consistent in its rendering. The translator seems to 
have worked on the principle that a Greek word wherever 
it occurs should, as a rule, be represented by the same Latin 
word. Thus for example exfonere or expositio occurs eleven 
times where the Greek is extant. In all but two of these 
instances the Greek has éiyyetoPar (once émesnyetoat) or 
’Snyyots; once it has cagyricerr (i. 8. 4), and once éxdijyetoten 
(i. 1.8). But in the last passage the translator may have 
had éyyovusrov in his text; for elsewhere he renders éxduy- 
youuéve by enarrantes (v. 6.1) and dujyyots by narratio 
(v. 28. 3). In like manner znxferpretart, interpretatio regularly 
represent fouqreveir (once wePcouyret'er), couyreia (thirteen 
times); but once égyyeio#ar (i. g. 2), once gaot (iii. 23), where 
that word is regarded as equivalent to wePeouyrev‘ery in the 

N2 
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next clause, and once mwerafcddec (iii. 24). We may there- 
fore assume, without risk of serious error, that where the 
Greek is not available, exponcre, expositio stand for égy- 
yetovul, erjynots, and mnterpretart, tnterpretatio for iguyreten, 
iguyveia.' In like manner we may apparently regard the 
adjective dominicus as the regular translation of zxvgixdc. 
But, on the other hand, the translator does not distinguish 
Adyos from Adyir, translating both by e/ogarum. For the 
latter word, therefore, we must confine ourselves to the 








extant Greek fragments. 


We may take first the last word in the title of Papias’s 
work (é&yyorc), and with it éguyreica. 


&Enynots, Egunveia. 


IRENAEUS. 


There can be little doubt as to the sense 


in which Irenaeus uses the words éguyrevew and éouyreic. 
They indicate interpretations of the Scriptures of the Old 


! This conclusion seems to be con- 
firmed by the Armenian version of 
Books iv and v. It has two verbs 
which we may represent by expound 
and interpret; and cognate substan- 
tives, exposition and interpretation. 
We find e&7jynorg (expositio) rendered 
exposition in iv. 40.1, and the same 
substantive corresponding to expositio 
in iv. 53.2; 68.2. The word e&yynaic 
(exposttio) has a double rendering (cp. 
Robinson, St, Jrenaeus: The Demon- 
stration of the Apostolic Preaching, 
pp. vii, 5, 75, &c.) in v. 40. 1, exposition 
of interpretation; and this phrase 
corresponds to expositio in v. 13. 5 
Again e&yyyjoato in iv. 34.10 (where 
the Latin takes enarravit from the 
Latin version of John i, 18) is rendered 
expounded: the same verb represents 
exponere in iv. 34.10; 42.1; 42. 3 (ds); 
v.6.1; In 1. Finally, 2nterpretator 
in iv. 34.10 (if that is the correct 


reading), which probably translates 
&Snyntyg (see p. 172), corresponds to 
the Armenian active participle of 
expound, From these facts it may 
reasonably be inferred that exositio 
and exponere stand for cognate words 
in the Greek, and that these words 
are £&jynoig and e§nyeioGar. On the 
other hand interpretatio corresponds 
to interpretation in iv, 68.2 and 
interpretari with interpret in v. 13.5. 
It is not-surprising that the rule of 
agreement between the twoindependent 
versions has exceptions. In 
iv. 55.6 where the Latin has inter- 
pretabitur \he Armenian has expound ; 
while in iv. 68.2 both eaponere and 
interpretationes correspond to the 
same verb; and exponere in v.24. 1 
corresponds to znterpret. For the 
material on which this note is based I 
am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr, J. Armitage Robinson. 


some 
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and New Testaments in i. 1. 5, 6 (425); 20. 2;.ii. 46. 2; iii, g. 2 
(Matthew ii. 15 interprets Matt. i, 20; ii. 13); 14. 4; Iv. 11. 1; 
55. 6; 68. 2. Of these passages only the first three are 
preserved in the Greek. In one long passage — iii. 23-25 — 
wnterpretart or interpretatio occurs about twenty times, always 
in the sense of translation, referring to the Greek versions 
of the Old Testament.! This signification is closely akin to 
the former, for translation always involves interpretation; 
and in fact the later Greek rendering of Isai. vii. 14, to 
which Irenaeus specially refers, made the Christian inter- 
pretation of the verse impossible. 

In another passage, the Greek of which is unhappily 
not extant, the Latin uses the verb in a sense not easy to 
define, but certainly differing in some degree from the 
foregoing. In iii. 17.2, after some remarks on Matt. i. 1. 
18-23 (§ 1), we read “Hoc ipsum interpretatus est Paulus”. 
Rom. i. 1-4; ix. 5; Gal. iv. 4, 5 are then quoted. The point 
seems to be that St. Paul alluded to the birth of Christ in 
such a way as to make clear that the child who was born 
was both Christ and Jesus, thus repudiating the Gnostic 
interpretation of the early chapters of the first and third 
Gospels. The passages quoted from St. Paul are in fact 
his explanation of the meaning of the Birth.* 

We proceed to consider Irenaeus’ use of the group of 
words éSyyyrije, ésyyyots and égnyeiobac. 

Book i. Pref. (A, above) seems to be the only extant 
Greek fragment in which the word égyyytj< appears; and it 
can hardly be denied that it there means “interpreter”. The 
Latin of the second clause runs “interpretatores mali eorum 
quae bene dicta sunt effecti”. Compare the description of 
the Valentinians in iii. 14. 4, “interpretari audentes male 
quae ab hoc (sc. Luca) bene sunt dicta”; and the statement 


' In those parts of the passage in 2 The word :nterpretatur in iv. 34.10 
which the Greek is available the verb seems to be a false reading. The 
stand once tor mead, once for uePeg- passage in which it occurs is discussed 


unveverr, once for ustaBcdsery, five below. 
times for éouyvevey or eounrela. 
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in v. 13.5, “Cogentur itaque haec tanta male interpretari, 
qui unum nolunt bene intelligere,” where the reference is 
plainly to misinterpretations. 

There is perhaps another passage in which the versions 
may enable us to detect the use of the word 2éyyntijc by 
Irenaeus, though the original has not ben preserved. In 
iv. 34. 10 we read, “Verbum autem eius (sc. Dei)... claritatem 
monstrabat Patris, et dispositiones exponebat; quemadmodum 
et Dominus dixit: Unigenitus Deus, qui est in sinu Patris 
ipse enarrauit; et ipse interpretatur Patris Verbum utpote 
dives” &c. Here cxponebat probably stands for ésyyerro, and 
enarraut certainly represents é§7y7joato. The translator might 
have rendered the latter word exfoswzt; but as he is dealing 
with a Scriptural quotation (John i. 18) he prefers to copy 
it from his Latin Bible. On the other hand zn/erpretatur 
seems at first sight to be equivalent to égurer'er. But the 
Armenian, as Dr. J. Armitage Robinson informs me, renders 
all three words by the same verb, expound, interpretatur 
being represented by its active participle. He suggests 
therefore that the true reading of the Latin is not cz/cr- 
pretatur, but interpretator=isnyytys, as in i Pref. (A). Ifso 
éSyyytys is used here in a sense, not indeed identical with, 
but akin to that which it has in the passage discussed in 
the preceding paragraph. The Word is described as One 
who explains the dsfositiones (oizorouiae?) of the Father. 

In i. 1. 6 (D) the word ¢giyy01g appears twice. In the 
last line of the quotation the context suggests the meaning 
“interpretation”; and it is natural to take it in the same 
sense in the immediately preceding clause. But there is 
more to be said. The whole series of passages quoted 
above (A-E) are descriptions of the methods of the heretics. 
It is obvious that they press home in slightly different terms 
the same accusations. The Valentinians, so they themselves 
say, derived their tenets from unwritten traditions (E: é2 
cyocgor craywooxortes); but when they desired to win 
converts among orthodox Christians they affected to rest 
their case on documents which would be regarded by them 
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as authoritative. These documents Irenaeus indicates by 
Aoyue and other words. It is legitimate therefore to inter- 
pret each of these passages by comparison with the others. 
Let us, then, put A beside the first clause of D. It at once 
becomes manifest that the violent attempts of the Valenti- 
nians, mentioned in D, to harmonize “the things well said” 
with their doctrines consisted in feats of exegesis. They 
were the work of the ésyyyrai of A. The heretics are not 
accused of altering the text of the documents. And this 
introductory remark governs the whole passage. After it 
Irenaeus proceeds, for a reason which will shortly appear, 
to mention in detail the nature of the documents to which 
they appealed. He tells us, in effect, that they were 
passages of the Old and New Testaments, including some 
which by reason of their obscurity were capable of various 
interpretations. It cannot therefore be supposed that the 
words, 2agatorzortes The iguyveias zai OudwoveyotrtEes Tas 
ééyyyoets, incidentally introduce a fresh accusation; they 
simply reiterate in other words the charge of misinter- 
pretation; zcgargévortes The éguyveiae and Ocdiveyotrtec 
Tae ésyyioete are equivalent to each other and to éyagudcer 
duccduevot, x74. It follows that égxyyot2 is synonymous with 
iounreia: and that both words signify interpretation. 

This conclusion is confirmed by several considerations. 
The entire passage refers directly to the proofs of the 
Valentinian doctrines set out in i.1.5f. These are based 
on passages of the synoptic Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles, 
ingeniously interpreted. The only instance which has the 
appearance of being an exception to this statement is the 
argument based on the supposition that the interval between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension was eighteen months. 
But this may perhaps be accounted for by a variant in 
the evangelical text; or by some torturing of the statements 
of the Gospels, such as are in other cases known to have 
produced curious chronological theories. In any case we 
may infer from the absence of protest on the part of 
Irenaeus that he did not dispute the fact, though he 
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rejected the inference which was deduced from it. We 
can now understand why in D Irenaeus remarked that the 
Valentinians “attempted to give proofs, not only from the 
evangelical and apostolic writings, but also from the law 
and the prophets”. In the examples of their skill which 
he collected in i. 1.5f, he had confined himself to the New 
Testament. He now informs his readers that they used 
similar methods with the Old. 

Moreover, Irenaeus writes in iii. 12. 15 of all the heretics 
except the followers of Marcion, “Reliqui vero omnes falso 
scientiae nomine inflati, Scripturas quidem confitentur, inter- 
pretationes vero convertunt [? rae dé éouyrelae TagaTeEROVT] 
quemadmodum ostendimus in primo libro”. Thus, when 
he summarizes D, he omits gadiovgeyotrtes tas ésyyjoete, 
doubtless because it conveyed nothing which was not 
implied by zagatgéxorrec tas éguyveicc, And he assures 
us that the Valentinians did not mutilate the Scriptures. 
On this point Tertullian is equally emphatic (Praescr. 38): 
“Alius manu Scripturas, alius sensus expositione interuertit, 
Neque enim si Valentinus integro instrumento uti uidetur, 
non callidiore ingenio quam Marcion manus intulit ueritati. 
Marcion exserte et palam machaera non stilo usus est; 
quoniam ad materiam suam caedem Scripturarum confecit. 
Valentinus autem pepercit; quoniam non ad materiam 
Scripturas, sed materiam ad Scripturas excogitavit: et 
tamen plus abstulit et plus adiecit, auferens proprietates 
singulorum quoque uerborum, et adiciens dispositiones 
non comparentium rerum.” ‘This passage asserts that 
Valentinus did not mutilate; its last clause implies that 
he did not interpolate. It is true that Irenaeus in one 
passage (i. 1.15, E) might be held to suggest the con- 
trary. But his illustration proves that that was not his 
meaning. When the image of the king was transformed 
into the image of a dog the same gems were used, 
they were merely misplaced. No one will suppose 
that Valentinus re-wrote the Bible, adding nothing and 
subtracting nothing, but merely altering the order and 
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arrangement. And the rhetoric of Irenaeus need mean no 
more than that he interpreted texts apart from their 
context. ! 

Again, it will be noticed that gudsovgyortec, which in 
A applies to the Adyta xveior, is applied in D to the éyy7joere, 
while in i. 1. 19, where a similar charge is made, ragutpérortec 
is applied to the ééyjyyore not, as in D, to the iguyreia: o&ror 
ragargémortes x0TR TO TUPGror THY ésyyyow. Hapareénortec, 
it would seem, is convertible with gudiovgyotrres, and ésyyyote 
with iguyjreiu. It is reasonable therefore to take the phrase 
in A, gadtoveyotrtes ta Ady, to mean “giving false inter- 
pretations of the Adyie” though, if it stood alone, it might 
well signify “interpolating or mutilating the 206y1«”.? 

The only Greek passages, apart from D, in which ég7y100< 
occurs are i. 1. 19 (6s) and iv. 4o. 1 (dzs). In the former it 
indicates the (nostic interpretation of John i. 1-4, explained 
and criticized in the preceding sections. In the latter we 
are informed that the éé7yy01e of the prophecies is revealed 
by their fulfilment in Christ. In a parallel statement in iv. 55. 6 
Irenaeus describes how the spiritual man will interpret (:/cr- 
pretabitur = iguyret'oer?) the prophecies in the light of the In- 
carnation: once more, it seems, é¢7yo1 is interchangeable 
with éguyreic,3 and means interpretation. Where the Greek 
is absent we have exfositio in the same sense, of inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, in iii. 12.5; iv. 53.2; 68.2; Vv. 13.5 
(synonym of cxferpretatio). On the other hand, in iii. 19. 1 
we are told that the Son of God, “quando incarnatus est, 
et homo factus, longam hominum expositionem in se ipso 
recapitulavit (éSyjyyou [?] fe tavror cdrexegadaodoaro)”. It 
is difficult to believe that 2éyy0u was the original reading 


' Cp. Haer, i, 1. 20. Of course 
it is not denied that the heretics had 
books of their own; such, for example, 
as the Valentinian Gospel of Truth 
(iii. 11, 12), or the Basilidean Gos/e/ 
according to Basilides (if this was 
really a gospel). Irenaeus is here 


concerned only with the passages 
from which they produced proofs for 
orthodox believers. 
2 ‘Padioveyety has that sense in 
Dionys. Cor., ap. Eus. . Z., iv. 23. 12. 
* But in iv. 55.6 the Armenian 
suggests that the Greek was &&yyyoetar. 
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in this place. From the analogy of other passages we 
might have expected the object of the verb to be «r#omz0r 
(iii. 31. 1; Vv. 23. 2), Perator (Vv. 23. 2), Guoxd (iii. 31. 2), TAdOUE 
(iii. 31. 1), ¢z9 oar (iv. 66. 2) or yévrnow (cp. iii. 31. 1. 2). It is 
possible that in the translator’s text ¢Sy7jo1 was a wrong 
reading of yérrqouw, though /ongam in that case would need 
explanation. The passage certainly cannot be used to de- 
termine the meaning of éyyy0tc. 

On the whole it may be said that in Irenaeus ?gy7yo12 
always means interpretation, especially interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and in that sense is synonymous with iguyreia. 
But the corresponding verb is more ambiguous. In i. 20. 3, 
avroi ottms ésyyotrta: apparently refers to the Carpocratian 
gloss on Matt. v. 25, 26 (§ 2), which Irenaeus seems to say 
they justified by a secret tradition. If so, égyyofrrae is equi- 
valent to znterpretantur in § 2. Exponere is certainly used 
for interpretation of the Scriptures in many places; e. g. i. 22; 
iii. 6. 4 (bes); 12. 11: 19. 43 iv. 42. 1 (cp. 53. 2); 68. 2 (synonym 
of explanarc); v.6.1 (1 Thess. v. 23 interprets 1 Cor. ii. 6); 
11.1 (Ipse semetipsum exponens ... manifestius praedicans 

. quid est caro et sanguis [1 Cor. xv. 50]); 24. 1. Compare 
also i. 1.19: John i. 14 gives an additional interpretation 
(éxegyyeirat) of earlier statements. In i. 1.13 2oAde brO TOF 
ortouaros TOXTON (Se. THE Azaumd) ciojodue Ole TOY TQOG YTOY 
isyyorrta—isnyotrta is probably used in the same sense, 
for it was an expositor’s business to determine whether a 
given saying was inspired by Achamoth or not: but in a 
parallel passage (iv. 57. 1) it is re-placed by dcunt. 

In all these examples, which include most of the occur- 
rences of the verb in Irenaeus, ésyyefoPur (exponere) signi- 
fies interpretation of the Scriptures. But it is not so in 
i.g. 2, where it is applied to the Marcosian interpretation 
of the letters of the Greek alphabet; nor in ii. 41. 2, where 
it is twice used of explanations of natural phenomena, though 
these are regarded as analogous to explanations (absolutiones = 
émtdtosig?) of difficult Biblical passages. Exponere is prob- 
ably to be so understood also in iv. 42. 3, where it is said 
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of Solomon, “Eam quae est in conditione sapientiam Dei 
exponebat physiologice ex omni liyno”, &c. In iii. 17. 1, 
“Matthaeus ... eam quae est secundum hominem generationem 
eius ex Virgine exponens... ait,” it is difficult to fix the 
meaning of exfonens; but it seems to be equivalent to that 
of zzterpretatus est in the next section (see above), and must 
therefore include some element of interpretation. Perhaps 
this passage should be placed beside i. 8. 16, ror &égyror 
ésyyeitat: iv. 42. 3, “Glorias exponebat Dei”; iv. 34. 10, “Verbum 
autem eius...claritatem monstrabat Patris, et dispositiones 
exponebat”. In these three clauses we are reminded of 
ésyyyoaro in John i. 18. That verse is actually quoted as we 
have seen in the context of the last of them. Finally, in 
ii. Pref.; 18. 7 Irenaeus declares that he has expounded 
(exposuzmus) the opinions of the heretics. This does not 
mean that he had merely reproduced their doctrinal state- 
ments. He had expressed them in his own way: he had, 
besides, indicated the arguments by which they were 
supported, and he had indulged in a considerable amount of 
adverse comment. His account of their tenets was an 
interpretation and criticism of their systems such as a 
historian of philosophy might give us of the metaphysics 
of Kant or Bergson. But if we may hold that in the 
nine passages referred to in this paragraph ¢yye?oPce 
retains a suggestion of interpretation, it remains that its 
connotation is much wider than that of the substantive 
&S/yyOle. 

LUCIAN. It has been urged that the pagan contem- 
porary of Irenaeus, Lucian of Samosata, used the word 
is7yyote in the sense of “setting forth” oracles as distinguish- 
ed from interpreting them.! It may be well to say a word 
about the passage on which this contention is based. Lucian, 
in Alex. to (ii. 255), tells us that the charlatan Alexander 
was attended by a number of exegetes (éSyytui), who 


1 By Dr. E. A. Abbott in Znevel, Dr. E, C. Selwyn in First Christian 
Biblica, 1810, followed by the late /deas, 1919, p. 12. 
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made a good deal of money by their éSyyyore zai dutdvots 
of his oracles. It is said that here ég7y#o1: means setting 
forth, while d:éAvors means interpretation.'. But Lucian says 
that Alexander put his oracles into writing, though in terms 
that were not clear. Thus they were “set forth” before the 
exegetes were appealed to. All that was left for them to 
do was to explain what they meant. The passage really 
proves that éyyyor1e and duédvow: were synonymous. It is 
also clear that for Lucian égyyyt7¢ meant interpreter. 

Irenaeus, though he may have written more than half 
a century after Papias, is important for our purpose because 
of his connection with the district in which Papias lived, 
and because he had read his book, and was much influenced 
by his teaching.?- We pass from him to writers of somewhat 
earlier date. 


GOSPEL OF PETER. ‘The first of these is the author of 
the Gospel of Peter. He does not use the words ¢gyyyr7< 
and 2éyyyotc; but ésHyeioce occurs twice (§§ g, 10), referring 
to the reports of the Roman soldiers regarding the mar- 
vellous events connected with the Resurrection. More space 
must be given to the next writer on our list. 


' Dr. Abbott seems to lay stress 
here on the word xa/ as he does also 
in his remarks in the same note on 
Tren, i. 1.6-(D). In like fashion some 
commentators on the Book of Common 
Prayer lay stress on the English word 
‘and’, and exercise their ingenuity in 
discovering differences of meaning 


raised from the dead by our Lord lived 
to the reign of Hadrian (fg Adgicvod), 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Vv. 2.170. 
But it is hazardous to assume that the 
epitomator gives the exact words of 
the document; and it is more than 
possible that his source was not the 
Exegeses of Papias, but the Apology 
between “acknowledge” and “confess”, of Quadratus. See Zhe 
“sins” and “wickedness”, “erred” and 
“strayed”, etc. But their efforts have 


Oracles 
ascribed to Matthew by Papias of 
Hierapolis, 1894, pp. 24-26; Zahn, 


not been conspicuously successful. 

2 Eus. H. Z. 39. 13. I assume that 
Papias wrote in the reign of Hadrian 
(117-138). Harnack puts his work 


later, relying on an epitomator of 
Philip of Side who seems to quote a 
statement of Papias that certain persons 


Forsch., vi. t10f.; Dom J. Chapman, 
Fohn the Presbyter and the Fourth 
Gospel, 1911, p.97; J. Moffatt, Zntrod. 
to Lit. of N. T.3, p. 185. For another 
view see Harnack in Zexte u, Unter- 
such, v,2. 176 and Chron, ii. 270. 
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Justin. In Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho tsnysiodat 
and its derivative nouns and verbs occur about sixty times. 
In the great majority of instances they indicate interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Let us take the verb ésyyefotcr first. 
In § 20 (72) after stating the meaning of Gen. ix. 3 according 
to the rival expositions of the Christians and the Jews, 
Justin goes on to say, “As you /lerpret it, it is incredible”. 
In § 32 (106) he mentions that he had cz/erpretcd that there 
would be two advents of Christ. He is evidently referring 
to § 14 (54) where this doctrine is based on his exegesis of 
various prophetic utterances of the Old Testament. In 
similar fashion in §§ 109-111 (357-396) he grounds it on 
Micah iv. 1-7 and other passages, and immediately goes on 
to say (§ 112) that the Jews, “zx/erpreting the sayings in a 
poor way”, missed the truth, “since they merely listen 
(ézxovorts) to the words without investigating their force 
(S*rauer)”. Of certain utterances, on the other hand, he says 
in § 55 (186) that they need not be zvlerpreted, but only 
listened to (cxovojrat): i.e. they tell their own tale without 
the help of an expositor. Again, in § 32 (108) he gives his 
own view of the meaning of Dan. vii. 25, and adds, “You 
are of a different opinion, for you zzferpret the time as a 
hundred years”. In § 34 (112) we are told that those who 
interpret ‘the law’ in Ps. xviii (xix).7 as the Mosaic law 
are in error. Elsewhere it is said that the Jews zxterpret 
Ps. cix (cx) (§§ 33, 83, pp. 110, 298) and Is. vii. 14 (S$§ 43, 68, 
pp. 146, 246) as referring to Hezekiah, and Justin undertakes 
to interpret the latter passage in a different sense. To his 
exposition of Ps. cix (cx). 4 in § 33 (110) he refers in § 118 
(422) when he says “I z#¢erpreted (it) and what the prediction 
means” (ri tO azgoergyuéror éoti). In like manner, in § 126 
(454) Gen. xviii. 16 ff is said to have been already quoted 
and unterpreted (Qristogyuerc... zat 2Syyquéra): the quotation 
is in § 56 (196), and the comment follows it. In § 63 (222) 


1In this paragraph /nterpret is  yeio%at. The pages of Otto’s edition 
always used as the rendering of #&)- are given in brackets throughout. 
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Justin announces that he will recall some sayings of the 
prophets and zz/erpre/ them: thereafter he quotes and ex- 
pounds as applying to Christ Is. liii. 8; Ps. cix (cx). 3, 4; 
Ps, xliv (xlv). 6-11. In § 68 (244) he affirms that the prophets 
interpreted obscure sayings uttered before their times, as 
for example when Ps. cxxxi (cxxxii). 11 was 7@/erpreted by 
Isaiah. Similarly in § 135 (478) we are told that Is. xlii. 1-4 
interprets what king was mentioned in Is, xliii, 15. In § 77 
(274) the Jews are represented as wishing to :n/erpret Is. 
viii. 4 as intimating that Hezekiah fought with the inhabitants 
of Damascus and Samaria in the presence of the king of 
Assyria; and in § 79 (284) they object to Justin’s very 
different exposition that from things said by him in the 
course of znxferpretation (tx tav ésnynuévor bad Gov) it was 
manifestly blasphemous. From § 85 (304) again, we learn that 
some 7vterpreted Ps. xxiii (xxiv). 7 as referring to Hezekiah, 
and others to Solomon; while in § 99 (352) Justin engages: 
to prove that Ps. xxi (xxii). 1—23, which he has just quoted 
in full, applies to Christ, “by the words in which I proceed 
to enterpret it” (be or add atror éyyotuce) and accordingly 
he comments on it, verse by verse, in §§ gg-106. Words 
attributed to Esdras are quoted in § 72 (256) in which he 
is said to have cnterpreted the law of the Passover; they 
are an attempt to draw out the mystical meaning of the 
rite. Justin (§ 112, p. 400) denounces as whited sepulchres 
those who 7zferpret why only female camels are mentioned 
in some passages, and such trivialities, and that in a lowly 
and base way, but dare not mention (A¢yeu) or znterprel 
the things that are great and worthy of inquiry, and forbid 
their pupils to attend to the Christians when they zx/erpre/ 
them. Those who zzferpret Mal. i. 10-12 of the Dispersion 
are wrong, because their explanation is contradicted by 
history (§ 117, p. 420); and equally wrong are the sophists 
who interpret Gen. iii. 22 figuratively (§ 129; p. 462). In 
§ 115 (412) also éSyyeioPat seems to mean interpret, but 
the passage must be discussed later. Finally rpoegyyeiotau 
is used in § 105 (376) with the meaning, “to interpret in a 
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previous passage”: “I have already interpreted ‘the horns 
of the unicorns’ (Ps. xxi [xxii]. 21) as the form of the cross 
alone”, referring to § gt (332). 

In all these instances ¢syye764cu is used of interpretation 
of the Scriptures. But not seldom it has also the analogous 
sense of translation of the Scriptures, with reference to 
passages in which later Jewish versions differ from the 
Septuagint. It is so employed when Justin states that the 
Jews translated in their own way some passages which are 
not specified (§ 68, p. 246; § 71, p. 254), and when he mentions 
renderings accepted by them in Is. vii. 14 (§ 84, p. 302), Gen. 
xlix. 10 (§ 120, p. 430), Ps. Ixxxi (Ixxxii). 7 (§ 124, p. 446), 
which differed from the Septuagint, or renderings of the 
Seventy which they rejected in Deut. xxxii. 9 (§ 131, p. 466), 
Is. iii. 10 (§ 137, pp. 484, 486). 

Similarly regesyyeioPae is used once to indicate mis- 
interpretation (§ 82, p. 298: see beg. of § 83), and once to 
indicate mistranslation (§ 84, p. 304). 

I have noted only two instances in which any other 
sense is given to éSyyeiuPce than the two which have been 
mentioned. In § 8g (328), where Justin refers to Isai. liii. 8, 
“who -shall declare his generation?” he substitutes é3y- 
yyonoae for the LXX dijyijvetat. Here he probably uses 
the word in the sense in which it occurs in Johni. 18, for 
the declaring, which is in effect the interpreting, of a 
mystery. But in § 58 (202) it means nothing more than 
narrate: he introduces a quotation of Gren. xxxi. 10-13 with 
the formula, @syyotusros...6 LOyos TOR Ook TE mEVi “laxos 
1 OUTER gf Hol. 

The substantive ¢s,7701: occurs* eleven times, and 
always in one or other of the two principal meanings of 
the verb. It is the cognate accusative of ésyyeiotue 
in the sense of interpretation in § 72 (256), $ 115 (412), 
and in the sense of translation in § 68 (246), § 84 (302). 
Apart from the verb, in § 79 (284) it refers to the inter- 
pretation of Is. viii. 4, in § 55 (184) to the interpretation of 
Gen. xlix. 10, in § 115 (410) to the interpretation of Zech. 
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ii. 10— iii. 2, and in § 72 (256) to an interpretation of the 
law of the Passover; in § 71 (256), in the plural, to the 
Septuagint version as a whole, in § 124 (466) to the trans- 
lation of Ps. 1xxxi (Ixxxii). 7, and in § 131 (466) to the trans- 
lation of Deut. xxxii. 8. 

Two of the passages here referred to demand special 
notice. The first is § 72 (256). Justin has accused the Jews 
of having removed various passages from the Septuagint. 
Trypho demanded examples. In reply Justin declares 
that “they had removed from the interpretations which 
Esdras compiled with reference to the law of the Passover 
this interpretation (76 roby éSyyijoemr, Or eynyjouto "Kodeas 
sie TOY vouory toy mrEQl TOT Adoxa, THY esiyHow TattHY 
ageilorto)’’, reciting the text of the cancelled passage. 
The work of which, according to Justin, it formed a part, 
is not now known, but he seems to imply that it differed 
from all the extant treatises ascribed to Esdras, and that 
its title was égyyijoee He tor ronor TOY zEOL TOR AhOZE. 
If so we have here a notable parallel to the title of the 
work of Papias. It suggests that the true reading in 
the title of Papias’s book is éSyyjoere rather than édjyyore. 
The latter word would be used of the interpretation of 
a single passage; the former of interpretations of many 
passages. 

The second passage is $115 (410, 412). Justin has 
quoted Zech. ii. 10 —iii. 2, and he is about to comment upon 
it (§§ 116, 117). But before doing so he forestalls an ob- 
jection which he expected that Trypho would raise. “I 
have no intention”, he says, “of giving the interpretation 
(2rjyyou xorsto9er) “which you suppose, based on the as- 
sumption that there was no priest in Babylon of the name 
of Joshua”. And then he goes on in words which I take 
to have some such meaning as this: If I had fallen into 
this mistake it would not have invalidated my interpretation. 
I wonder you did not lay hold of a similar trivial blunder 
which I made (in § 113), when I said that Joshua was the 
only one of those that left Egypt who entered the Holy 
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Land (which in fact did not invalidate the argument), for 
it is your way always to make mountains of mole-hills, 
“in order that when you are judged by God with like 
judgement, you shall have to a far greater degree a reckon- 
ing to give for your gross audacities, whether they be 
evil deeds or unsound interpretations which you concoct 
by fraud (gatior ésyyijosmr, Ce raparowtrtes ésyyetoe). 
For with what judgement ye judge ye shall be judged.” 
Here ésyyijosmr Cs aagenowtrres ésyyei60_e must correspond 
to ésijyyow mow above; and thus both égyyelo%ar and 
ésyyote are alike used in the sense of interpretation. The 
general sense obviously is that, while the Jews can only 
find incidental flaws in the Christian interpretations, in the 
judgement the Jewish interpretations will be found erroneous 
in their very essence, and the result of fraud. 

The word égyyyt72 occurs only once (§ 36 p. 124). It 
is applied to those who say that Ps. xxiv refers to Solomon 
rather than to Christ. It obviously means interpreter. 


It only remains to be added, before we pass to the 
Apologies, that éguyre'sier occurs nowhere in the Dialogue, 
and éguyreia no more than twice. In each case it means 
translation. Thus in § 124 (448), ‘Let the /ranslation of the 
Psalm be as you like’ refers to Ps. 1xxxi (Ixxxii). 7, where 
the Jews apparently had the rendering «r@gm70c.' Here 
iouyreia is equivalent to égyyyo; for a few lines higher 
up we are told that in the translation (é57yj6e) of the 
Seventy, the word is «remo. In § 103 (370) it is said 
that the Devil was called ‘the serpent’, that being the 
translation of the Hebrew and Syriac was. Here ésyjyyotc 
would perhaps have been out of place, for elsewhere it 
means interpretation or translation of the Scriptures. 

In his Apologies Justin seldom uses words belonging 
to our group. In 2 Afology we find only drosiijyyroe (§ 6, 
p. 214), and the context does not enable us to determine 


1 This must have been what Justin wrote. The MSS. have evPowmnor. 
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its meaning.' ‘Louyjreiew and tguyveia apparently do not 
occur in either of them. In 1 Afology § 32 (96) Christ is 
the interpreter (é7yyt7jc) of prophecies that were not 
understood. So in Deal. 75 (272) certain prophecies could 
not have been understood if Christ had not disclosed 
their meaning to the Apostles. Again Ps. xxi (xxii). 16, 
“They pierced my hands and my feet”, is an ésyyyotc of 
the nails which pierced His hands and feet (§ 25, p. 106). The 
word probably means interpretation, though the form of the 
sentence is peculiar. We should have rather expected Justin 
to say that the piercing of our Saviour’s hands and feet 
with nails was an interpretation of Ps. xxi. 16. The verb 
éSnyetoPae seems to occur only in § 61 (164): Oo» TedztOr di 
zai cavedijxauer eavtots TH Hed xatvonomPértes dur tot 
Xororo® éSnynoducda, OxMs uy totto aagadinortes SdsouEY 
xovnoev'ery te ey ti eSnyyjoee. It might be rendered ‘narrate’ 
in this place; but in the second clause the cognate noun 
cannot mean ‘narrative’. It is in fact obvious that the 
Apology as a whole is called an égyyyo. Similarly in 
§ 68 (190) it is a wgoogerynotn zai esyynot. With this 
phrase compare the opening words, § 1 (6), where Justin 
describes the Apology as tr zgoogoryou zal Evtevgur. 
It would seem that in § 68 égyj7y01c is used in a technical, 
legal sense, almost equivalent to frrevgec. And the latter 
word means a petition presented to the Emperor. So, at 
least, Eusebius understood it (//. /. iv. 12); and he uses the 
corresponding verb of a petition presented to the Emperor 
Aurelian (//, £. vii. 30. 19), We may therefore translate 
the passage quoted from $61, “And we shall also /ay 
before you (as part of our appeal) the manner in which we 
dedicated ourselves to God, when we were renewed by the 
Christ, lest any should suppose that by omitting this we 
are using deceit in the appeal which we present.” Many 
false stories were told of what happened at meetings of 

1 Dr. Armitage Robinson (S¢. /re- God is not a name but a conception... 


naeus: The Demonstration of the Apo- _ of a thing (or work) hard to be declared 
stolic Teaching, p.t7) renders, “The title (aedyuatog dvoe§nyytov)”. 


ite 
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the Christians. Justin would have given a handle to his 
adversaries if he had not stated frankly what actually did 
happen. Support for this interpretation of the passage will 
be found when we come to consider the writings of 
Josephus. 


HERMAS. The writer of Zhe Shepherd has naturally 
much to say about the interpretation of his Visions and 
Similitudes. But the words which he commonly uses in 
this connexion are éadtw and ézijvoe.1 I have noted 
only one occurrence of éi/y76tc, Vis. iii. 7. 4, “he completed 
the ésijyyor: of the tower,” where it has exactly the same 
meaning as ézidvoic, i. e. interpretation. 

The verb appears in Vis. iv. 2.5, “Go and /e// to the 
elect of the Lord His mighty acts and say to them, this 
beast is the type of the great tribulation that shall be.” 
Here it may mean merely ‘relate’; but the message includes 
the mystical meaning of the beast, which leads up to a 
call to repentance. 


CLEMENT. St. Clement of Rome uses the verb ééy- 
yeloOue and the substantive ég7yyo1e once each. In his 
Epistle (§ 49) he asks, “who can declare (ésyy7jouoa) the 
bond of the love of God? who is sufficient to express 
(éSecvety) the majesty of its beauty?” And after a glowing 
description of love, modelled on 1 Cor. xiii, he answers his 
own question (§ 50); “Ye see, beloved, how great and 
wonderful a thing is love, and that there is no declaring 
(éS7jyyotc) its perfection.” It is evident that the words mean 
much more than mere telling, while perhaps they fall short 
of interpreting. 

JOSEPHUS. We may invoke the testimony of two non- 
Christian contemporaries of St. Clement. They seem to 
show that the use of é&sy7o1< and its cognates, in the sense 
of interpretation, was well established in the latter part of 
the first century. In Josephus Av/. xviii. 1. 3 éSijyyors is an 
authoritative pronouncement of the Pharisees concerning 


1 E. g., Sim. v. 3.1, 253 462) 3; 5-13 6.85 7.15 viii. 11.15 ix. 11.95 13 9; 16.7. 
O2 
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sacrifices and prayers; that is, plainly, an interpretation of 
the law on those subjects. In Azz. Pref. 3 it is used in the 
sense of translation of the Scriptures. In &./. Pref. 12 it 
seems to mean ‘narrative’. Again, in Av. xvii. 6.2; 9. 3 
(b28) éSnyyntel vréue@y are interpreters of the laws. For the 
verb, Av/. xvii. 13. 3 is specially instructive. Archelaus is 
there said to have had a dream which he told (éxd«yeirae) 
to his friends. The diviners were divided as to its inter- 
pretation (ég 777612); but finally Simon interpreted (é37y7j6ato) 
it. Similarly (x. 4.5) every one of the priests in the time 
of Josiah interpreted (éS7yovugror) the laws of the Passover. 
Cp. B. /. i. 33. 2; ii, 8.14. The verb however does not al- 
ways retain this connotation. In Avz/. xvi. 4.1 Herod is 
made to say that he was compelled to lay before Augustus 
(ésyzeto9ee Kaicoags) the unhappiness which he had suffered 
by the rebellious conduct of his sons, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus. The context shows that he took legal action, made 
a formal charge against his sons before the Emperor, and 
supported it by argument. In other words, his égyyyotc 
(to use a word which does not occur in the passage) was 
more than a mere recital of facts; it was a statement of his 
case. Compare what is said above of Justin’s use of the 
word in his fitst Apology. Elsewhere Josephus uses ¢§7- 
yetoour for the direction of affairs (Z./. ii. 14. 1), which he 
more commonly expresses by ¢gyyelobar, cgryyols (e. g. 
Ant. iv. 8.47; B. J. i. 11. 4; ii. g. 1; 11.6; 17.9). 

In Josephus ‘ouyreia and its cognates seem to have 
almost the same signification as the words just mentioned. 
Thus ‘ouyreie means translation of the Scriptures (Avz. 
xii. 2. 4, 12 quater); tguyrevc is a translator of the Scriptures 
(Ant. xii. 2. 12) or of a speech (2. /. vi. 6. 2): but also an inter- 
preter of the laws (Awd. iii. 5. 3); while éguyjrevtic is an 
interpreter of a dream (Awd. ii. 5. 3); and éguyret'ey is applied 
to the translation of the Scriptures (Azz. xii. 2. 1, 2, 14; ¢. Ap. 
ii. 4) or of a name (Amz. vi. 8. 1), or to the interpretation of 
thought by words (Av/. vi. 11. 8): once it signifies ‘to relate’ 
(B./. vii. 11. 5). 
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Epictetus. Mr. R. M. Gwynn has called my attention 
to a passage of Epictetus (i. 17. 13-29), who, like Clement, 
wrote under Domitian, in which é&yefo%ac and its cognates 
are applied to the interpretation of omens. “I do not 
understand”, he says, “the will of nature. Who interprets 
(é§yyettar) it? They say Chrysippus. I go and inquire 
what this interpreter (é§y1r7jc) says. I begin not to under- 
stand what he says: I seek one to interpret (égyyotuevor) 
[Chrysippus]”. And again, “I go to the interpreter (¢§y- 
yytyv) and sacrificer and say, Inspect the entrails for me, 
what is signified for me. And he took and examined them 
and gave the interpretation (é§yeirar)” — which ended thus, 
“These things I find in the sacred things; these are signi- 
fied for thee.” And lower down: “I go to this sacrificer 
and philosopher, not because I admired him for his inter- 
pretation (é§7y7j0ewc), but because I admired the things 
which he interprets (ésye?re).”’ Compare ii. 9. 4. 

NEW TESTAMENT. We need scarcely go further back. 
But I may recall the use of @&yeto#car in John i. 18, which 
has been referred to already. The verb occurs elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in St. Luke’s writings, in which 
it always means ‘to relate’; or rather, as Mr. Gwynn points 
out, ‘to recount something surprising or marvellous’ (Luk. 
Xxiv. 35: Acts. x. 8; Xv. 12, 14; Xxi. 19)! In the New Testa- 

éSyyytije and ésyyyote are not found; éguyrem and 


> 


ment 
“edeouyrvetos always mean translate (Matt. i. 23; Mark v. 41; 


' Dr. Abbott asserts that e&yyetoPar 
in the Septuagint means ‘set forth’, 
‘not interpret’. In some of the eight 
places in which it occurs the context 
does not decide its meaning. It is, 
however, certainly used for the telling 
of a dream in Judg,. vii.13, and in 
vii. 15 the ‘telling’ (€&yyyoug) is 
contrasted with the ‘interpretation’ 
(abyxoors). But e&mynog is found 
elsewhere only once (Ecclus. xxi. 16), 
and there its meaning is uncertain. 


On the other hand 2&yyqtyg, which 
occurs three times, twice. means the 
interpreter of a dream already set 
forth (Gen. xli. 8,24). When Dr. Abbott 
argues that the substitution of dujyyorc 
for 2&jynotg in Judg. vii. 15 by the 
scribe of A is an indication that the 
use of the latter word for interpretation 
was late, he might have observed that 
Josephus (Anz. v. 6. 4), three centuries 
earlier, made a precisely similar sub- 
stitution in Judg. vii. 13. 
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XV. 22, 34; Joh. i. 38, 41, 42; ix. 7; Acts. iv. 36; xiii. 8; Heb. 
vii. 2), and so deeguyrvevew (Acts ix. 36); but éouyreia@ means 
interpretation (1 Cor. xii. 10; xiv. 26); dreguareten interpret 
(Luke xxiv. 27; 1 Cor. xii. 30; xiv. 5, 13, 27); Seeguyvevtys 
interpreter (1 Cor. xiv. 28); droeguijrevros hard to interpret 
(Heb. v. 11). 

The foregoing discussion may perhaps suffice to prove 
that in the period with which we are concerned the dominant 
sense of é¢&ye76%car and its derivatives, is that of interpret- 
ation or translation. In most instances they are used of 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, the logia, or dreams, 
or, in the case of pagan writers, of the interpretation of 
written oracles or omens. We have noticed é&yyrije ten 
times, always meaning an interpreter; in another instance, 
perhaps, with a slightly different signification. We have 
met with é&yy0o1. over thirty times, always bearing the 
sense indicated, with four exceptions. Twice Justin’s first 
Apology is called an é&7n0t2; once in St. Clement the same 
word is used in a sense apparently analogous to that of 
ééyyyoato in John. i. 18, and once in Josephus for a narrative. 
These three senses are also exemplified in the use of the 
verb: and, in addition, it is used by Josephus to indicate 
the management of affairs by a governor, and by Irenaeus 
for the exposition of heretical doctrine. The latter writer 
also takes ¢§7ve769cr in the sense of interpretation of natural 
phenomena. 

It is natural to expect that in the title of a book the 
word é&/jyyore would carry one of its more usual meanings; 
in other words, that when Papias wrote ¢éyyij0ee Aoyiwr 
he meant Interpretations or Translations of the Logia. But 
more, if we suppose that in the title 2&yjo1c bears one of 
the rarer meanings which we know that it actually had, 
or which might be assigned to it on the analogy of the 
verb, we shall find some difficulty in giving a tolerable 
interpretation of the phrase. It has been suggested that it 
should be translated ‘setting forth of sayings’. But that 
could only mean the writing down of sayings which had 
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been uttered by our Lord or recorded in the Bible. We 
have not discovered in any of the writers whom we have 
consulted a single passage in which either 2%&zyyorc or 
éSyyetoPae has such a meaning. 

Further it seems to be established, not only that 2&- 
yyou: and iguyreia have very similar connotations, but that 
they or their related verbs are often used as interchangeable 
synonyms in the same context. The importance of this 
remark will appear hereafter. 


Aéyta. 


IRENAEUS. In Adv. Haer, Pref. (A, above) Irenaeus 
accuses the heretics of falsifying re Adyee xveiov. In i.1. 1 
(B), he states that they made use for their purpose of 
“things said in the Scriptures.” More precisely in i. 1. 6 
(D) he tells us that they found proofs of their doctrines in 
the evangelical and apostolic writings, as well as in the 
law and the prophets. And in i. 1.15 (E) he affirms that 
they tried to adapt to their views the dominical parables, 
the prophetic sayings and the apostolic words, and deceived 
many by their crafty haridling of the dominical Aoyu: so 
adapted. And lower down he says that they desired to 
adapt re dove To® Meo® to their myths. Subsequently he 
gives examples of their deceitful methods in dealing with 
‘the Scriptures’. All these phrases need not have exactly 
the same meaning. But one can scarcely avoid the in- 
ference that in the mouth of Irenaeus A671 meant the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, or parts of 
them. 

The word A0ytor originally meant an utterance; but it 
is clear that Irenaeus, at any rate when he used the word 
in the plural, did not confine himself to that older meaning. 
In i. 1.5f. he gives a score of examples of passages on 
which the Valentinians relied. About half of them are 
taken from the Gospels, and of these the greater number 
are not sayings. For instance, one of them is Luke ii. 42 
(the bringing of Jesus to the Temple), where stress is laid 
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on the number twelve. And not all of the sayings quoted 
come from the lips of Christ: one of them is the Baptist’s 
description of Him (Luke iii. 17). In like manner the second 
selection of misinterpreted texts (i. 1. 16-18) — twenty-two 
in number, of which thirteen are from the Gospels — includes 
Luke viii. 42 (‘twelve years’), Luke ii. 28 (song of Simeon), 
36 (incident of Anna), Joh. i. 1-4. It is remarkable that in 
neither of these passages is there any reference to the Old 
Testament, in spite of the explicit statement that the 
Ganostics made use of it. But elsewhere (i. 1. 10) we learn 
incidentally that the Valentinians discovered their teaching 
in the clothing of Adam with a coat of skin (Gen. iii. 21). 
Hence we may infer that the Scriptures as a whole — 
incidents as well as utterances, and utterances of men as 
well as utterances of God — were known as the Aoyi. 
It does not follow, of course, that every separate passage 
of the Bible would be called a Aoyior. 

Justin. In Justin’s first Apology (§ 32, p. 100), Jesse is 
said to have been the forefather of Christ, ‘according to the 
Logion’, Isai. xi. 1 having been quoted immediately before. 
In Dial. 17 Justin gives a series of extracts from the Old 
Testament concluding with a quotation of Matt. xxi. 13, 12; 
Xxiii. 23, 27; Luke xi. 42; Matt. xxiii. 13, 16. In § 18 (65) he 
proceeds, “For since by your own confession, Trypho, you 
have read the teachings of Him who is our Saviour, I suppose 
I have not done amiss in mentioning short passages from 
His Logia (soazéu tor éxetvov Aoye) along with the prophetic 
[utterances or Logia].” These Logia of the Saviour include, 
besides sayings, the incident of the overturning of the tables 
in the Temple. 

Ps.-CLEMENT. The writer of the Homily, formerly 
known as the second Epistle of Clement, in the only place 
where he uses the word A0dyre (§ 13), alludes to the impression 
made upon the Gentiles when they heard from the Christians 
tc Adve toe Meo®; and as an example he immediately 
afterwards quotes a saying of Christ: “For when they hear 
from us that God saith (Aéyer 6 Ged), It is no thanks unto 
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you, if ye love them that love you.” Here, it seems, the 
word indicates not directly the sayings of Christ, but the 
inspired book in which they were found! — the Gospels. 
In the next chapter re guszdia is used of the Old Testament 
in contrast to the New. 


POLYCARP. Polycarp (PAz/. 7) speaks of some who 
pervert t& oyu: ro® zveiov and say that there is neither 
resurrection nor judgement; but he gives no hint as to the 
nature of these logia. It is clear, however, that they 
contained intimations of the coming judgement. It is 
therefore significant that in the preceding context he uses 
language about the judgement seat of Christ which combines 
Rom. xiv. 10 and 2 Cor. v. 10.? 


CLEMENT OF ROME. The Logia are mentioned four 
times in Clement's Epistle, always with reference to the 
Old Testament. He speaks in § 19 of the ancient worthies 
who had ‘received His (sc. God’s) logia in fear and truth’. 
In § 53 ‘the logia of God’ are equivalent to ‘the sacred 
Scriptures’ which the Corinthians ‘knew well’.* Clement’s 
quotations from them comprise utterances of God, words 
of Moses and David, and historical incidents (§§ 51-53). 
‘The logia of the teaching of God’ into which the 
Corinthians had diligently searched (§ 62) must be taken 
in the same sense. In § 13 (if Lightfoot’s reading is correct) 
he alters the text of Isai. lvi. 2, substituting ré A6yee for 
tors oyovs. Whether intentional or not, this change 
indicates that Clement regarded the word Ady as specially 
applicable to words of God recorded in the Old Testament. 


1 See Lightfoot’s note. Polycarp mention it? But see 1 Cor. xv 

* “The doctrine condemned ... and 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. 
was that of the Sadducees, and was 58 I ‘cannot agree with Sir John 
not held, so far as I am aware, by Hawkins’ remark that here “ Joyou 
any sect of Christians’: so says the are “not substituted for ygagai, but 
anonymous writer of Zhe Oracles named side by side with them” 
ascribed to Matthew by Papias of (Studies on Synoptic Problem, p. 106.), 
Hierapolts (p. 67). Why then did if he means that they are distinguished 

from one another, 
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In the passage as it stands wou tc Z6yuu are contrasted with 
ot Loyou “Inook. 


JOsEPpHUS. We are told in & /. vi. 5.4 of a certain 
prediction which was written 2» roic Zoyiorc; and immediately 
afterwards of a yoouds or Adytor, “which was “kewrse found 
in the sacred writings (6uoims év toile fegoig etonuéros 
yeauuaow). Neither of these is in the Old Testament in so 
many words, though Josephus evidently thought they were. ! 
The passage shows however that the phrase ré Ad7u, in 
his mind, was equivalent to the Holy Scriptures. He does 
not seem to use it elsewhere.? 

NEW TESTAMENT. In Acts vii. 38 the ‘living logia’ 
are apparently the ten words of God. Elsewhere, Rom. iii. 2 
(see Sanday-Headlam ad /oc.), 1 Pet. iv.11, and even Heb. v. 12 
(see Westcott’s note), ‘the logia of God’ are probably those 
parts of the Old Testament which specially point to Christ. 
But that in Rom. iii. 2 and Heb. v. 12 they included 
narratives is highly probable.* 

Thus, so far as our evidence goes, we have ground 
for believing that in the second century ré A07«: would 
usually mean the written Scriptures, including narrative 
as well as divine or divinely inspired sayings. ‘hat as 
early as the days of Justin and the writer of 2 Clem. the 
word was used of the Gospels — the logia of the Saviour 
— seems certain; but at what precise time it began to be 
used in relation to the distinctively Christian Scriptures we 
have no means of determining. It appears to be sometimes 
tacitly assumed that is was applied to the words of Christ 
before it was extended so as to include the narrative 
portion of the Gospels or was used of other parts of our 


1 The reference may be to Ezek. 
xlii. 15-xliii. 3 and Dan, ix. 24-27, as is 
suggested in the Oracles of Papias, 
pp: 55-58. 

2 Ant, iii. 7.5, where he mentions 
that in the Septuagint choshen is 
rendered Adyioy is not to our purpose. 


3 Lightfoot, Supernatural Religton, 
p- 173. Moffat (Jntroduction, p. 189) 
points out that even in the Old 
Testament Prophets Adysa are not 
exclusively mere sayings apart from 
incident, 
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New Testament. But of that I can find no evidence. 
Already in Clement, if not in the Canonical books, it had 
come to be applied to written documents, rather than to 
spoken words, and to include incidents as well as sayings. 
When its use ceased to be restricted to the Jewish Scriptures 
it would naturally retain this wider significance, and be applied 
to Christian books which were regarded as authoritative: first 
of all perhaps to such ‘Gospels’ as were then in existence, 
and were accounted, in this district or that, as of special value. 


xupLaxd. 


‘Lhe adjective zvgiexde is most frequently found in the 
phrase zvgiezxy, yuéou, which throughout the second century 
is the ordinary name in Christian literature for the first day 
of the week, the Lord’s Day. The passages have been 
collected in Dr. Swete’s note on Rev.i.10. In this phrase, 
so used, it must have the meaning ‘of or relating to the 
lord Jesus Christ’. The earliest occurrence of zvgsexde is 
in 1. Cor. xi. 20 (xvgecxor deixvor),! where it has the same 
sense. In Irenaeus we find it for the first time in i. 1. 15 
(E, above), where regusodcl zxvgiuxai, Onoets Avogytixci and 
,oyou cxo6todxoi plainly include passages from every part 
of the Bible, used by the Valentinians. At first sight 
Tugasosal zvowxai might seem to mean parables uttered 
by our Lord; and so understood the phrase is in line with 
‘prophetic sayings’ and ‘apostolic words’. But in the list 
of proof texts which follows, and to which E directly 
refers, only three of the thirteen citations from the Gospels 
are parables in the customary sense of the word. And the 
quotation given above (C) shows that the word ‘parable’ 
is used by Irenaeus with a wider connotation than we 
usually give it; for the first of the ‘parables’ there 
mentioned is the age of Christ at the beginning of His 
ministry (Luke iii. 23). Thus it is plain that the ragafodci 


1 In 2 Mace. xv. 36 xv@.axy gwvy nothing to do with the substantive 
is the Syriac language, and has xvgso0c. 
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zvouixai are passages from the Gospels, including discourses 
which we should not regard as parables, spoken by or about 
the Lord, and historical incidents. The second occurrence 
of xvgtaxdc in Irenaeus is a few lines further on in E, in 
the phrase zvgiaxcy oyimr. It is at least probable that 
it has there the same meaning; and if so xvglaxe Ady 
must be nearly equivalent to zugafoisai zveraxai. In other 
words the zrgeexc: Aoyu: which the heretics misuse for their 
own purposes are the Gospels.! This interpretation of the 
words of Irenaeus is supported by the illustration which 
immediately follows. The heretics, we are told, may be 
likened to a man who by re-arrangement transforms the 
image of the king into the image of an animal: it is the 
Gospels, pre-eminently, which present the image of the 
King. Turning back now to the preface (A) we find that 
the same heretics are accused of tampering with ré Aoyu 
zxvgiov. This phrase is.most naturally rendered as the 
logia of (or concerning) the Lord Jesus Christ. In other 
words, it has the same sense as zxvgiexe Aoyta, the Gospels. 

Taking then the whole series of extracts (A-E) I con- 
ceive its general drift thus. The main charge against the 
Valentinians is that they pervert the Gospels — the most 
sacred part of the Scriptures. But though this is their 
principal crime, Irenaeus takes occasion now and again to 
remind his readers that it is not the whole of their evil 
work. They apply their false method of interpretation to 
the other Scriptures. We may, in fact, summarize the 
passage to the end of the eighteenth section of the first 
chapter as follows: 


A. 1. The heretics falsify ‘he Gospels (re L0y7te zvgior). 
2. Here is their doctrine of the Pleroma: which they 
pretend to deduce ‘n/er alia from the fact that 
Christ did no manifest work for thirty years, and 

from the parable of the labourers (i. 1. 1). 


1 More exactly the contents of the Adyla xvoraxe. 
Gospels. A Gospel is a collection of 
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And they treat in the same way the things said 
elsewhere in ‘he Scriptures (ér tatz yoaqgatc). 
These doctrines, they say, are mystically intimated 
by the Saviour in parables |i. e. in ¢he Gospels|, 
as is shown in the list of proof texts which 
tollows. 

They find their proofs not only in the Mew 
Testament, but also in the Old. 

An account of their teaching respecting things 
outside the Pleroma. 


They interpret /he Scriptures (ijrot aagupsores 
HUQUAKAS FH OOS ApOGyTinas I LOyovs eNOGTO- 


dizovs) to suit their theory. .And they deceive 
many by their ill-conceived inferences from ¢he 
Gospels (xvquixar soyior). 
Thus they act like one who, by transferring the 
gems of which an image of a king is composed, 
change it into an image of an animal. 
So collecting passages from all parts of the 
Scriptures (Gyuata nui 2éSete xai Aagagodds, xt2., 
corresponding to 7apapodds ... OGete... LOYOVS 
above) they would conform fhe Scriptures (té 
doy toe’ Geot) to their myths. 

g. A second list of proof texts. 


It may be thought that the two lists of proof texts mentioned 
in this synopsis tell against the general interpretation of 
the passage which I have suggested. For though it is true 
that, contrary to what might have been expected, they 
contain no reference to the Old Testament, they are by no 
means confined to Gospel passages. More than a third of 
the citations are from St. Paul’s Epistles. But a closer study 
of the lists brings out the fact that the texts are arranged 
in groups under several headings. In each group passages 
from the Gospels come first, and the citations from the 
Epistles merely confirm them, or deal with subsidiary 
points. The following is an analysis of the lists: 
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The aeons. Luke iii. 23; Matt. xx. 1, 3, 5, 6: 
Eph. iii. 21, etc., and the expression ‘to aeons of 
aeons’ in the Eucharist. 

The twelve Aeons and the other eighteen. Lukeii. 42, 
40; vi. 13: xxiv. 13 ff? (the Lord’s tarrying with the 
disciples eighteen months after the Resurrection): 
the name Jesus (Matt.i.21; Luke i.31?); Matt.v.15. 
The suffering of the twelfth Aeon. Christ’s suffering 
in the twelfth month; Luke viii. 43-45. 

The Saviour ws the whole (ro xér). Luke ii. 23: 
Col. iii. 11; Rom. xi. 36; Col. ii. g; Eph. i. 10. 
Stauros and TIforos. Luke xiv. 27; Mark x. 21; 
Matt. x. 34; Luke iii. 17: 1. Cor. i. 18; Gal. vi. 14. 


Christ coming to Achamoth. Mark v. 40-43: 
1 Cor. xv. 8; xi. 10; 2 Cor. iii. 13. 

The passion of Achamoth, Matt xxvii. 46; xxvi. 
38, 39; John xii. 27. 

The three classes of men. Luke ix. 57-62; xviil. 
pi-a3; mix. 5; MM as: 1 Com. wv. gs OL 24, 13; 
Rom. xi. 16. 

The wandering and restoration of Achamoth. 
Luke xv. 3-7, 8-10: ii. 28f., 36-38; vii. 35: 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Eph. v. 32. 

The First Ogdoad. John 1. 1-5, 14: incidental 
reference to Eph. v. 13. 


From this table it will, I think, be evident that in 
exhibiting the proof-texts of the Valentinians Irenaeus was 
mainly concerned with their references to the Gospels. In 
his lists the Pauline passages have a subordinate place, 
possibly because the Valentinians laid less stress upon 
them. 

I have dwelt on this long passage, though zroexds 
appears in it only twice, because of its importance for our 
purpose. It seems highly probable that the phrase Adyu 
xvgiaxcd which occurs in it, and apparently in no older 
document except the the extant fragments of Papias, was 
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actually borrowed by Irenaeus from that writer. If so, we 
may infer that Papias used it in much the same sense as 
Irenaeus. This raises the presumption that in the title of 
Papias’s work, it means the Gospels, or a Gospel. 

The word xzxvgraxds probably occurred elsewhere in 
Irenaeus’s work against Heresies. The domznicae scripturae 
in ii. 46. 5; 58. 2; v.20. 2 (42s) may well mean the Gospels, 
or the New Testament, as does apparently the corresponding 
phrase in Dionysius of Corinth (ap. Eus., 7/7. £. iv. 23. 12), 
zxvotaxai yoagai. Tren. ii. 58. 2, in fact, is the transition from 
Book ii to Book iii. In its last sentence we told that the 
latter will treat of the proof derived from the scrip/urac 
dominicae, which, as he says (iv. Pref. 2), reveal ‘the mind 
of the Apostles’. It is mainly concerned with the statements 
of the writers of the Gospels, Acts and Epistles, the ‘sayings 
of the Lord’ (domini sermones), whether in the Old or 
the New Testament, being reserved for Book iv (iii. 42. 2; 
iv. Pref. 1; 3. 1). In all these passages, at any rate, xvolaexde 
seems to mean ‘relating to the Lord Jesus Christ’. It must 
be admitted however that there is at least one instance in 
which the word is not the adjective of xt‘gcoc as applied 
to Christ. The dominica ministeria of Iren. iv. 17 are 
ministeries enjoined by the Mosaic Law. And with that 
phrase must be joined xveix yucoa in Rev.i. 10, if, as 
many think, it is equivalent to the Old Testament ‘Day of 
the Lord’. The exact meaning of domznicz usus in Iren. iv. 
31.1 is not clear.! But the use of zxrgraxde in the sense 
just mentioned is certainly exceptional and rare. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing in- 
vestigation seems to be that the title which Papias prefixed 
to his treatise means interpretations (or translations) of 
written documents relating to our Lord, which were of 


1 The parallel in the Demonstration God, leaving father and mother and 
of the Apostolic Preaching, 96, suggests all his kindred, and following the 
that dominic? is used vaguely: “[the Word of God.” (J. A. Robinson’s 
Law] will not require tithes of him translation, p. 147). 
who consecrates all his possessions /o 
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sufficient authority in the Church of Asia to be placed on 
a par, or nearly on a par, with the Jewish Scriptures, and 
which may have contained incidents as well as sayings — 
probably a Gospel or Gospels. We now turn to what we 
know of Papias and his book, in order to discover to what 
extent it may modify or confirm this a priori inference.' 

In the first place ¢iyjsj0oe: may mean either inter- 
pretations or translations. In which sense are we to take 
it in this instance? We must note that Papias was bishop 
of Hierapolis in Asia, probably a native of that place, and 
a Phrygian by race.? [et us suppose for the moment that 
the Ady xvgiecxeé meant, not a narrative about our Lord, 
or a collection of His sayings, but something in the nature 
of a Testimony Book, a collection of Messianic passages 
from the Old Testament. In that case translation was 
scarcely necessary; for almost all the passages might be 
found in the Septuagint, the version of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures universally accepted by Greek-speaking Christians in 
the second century.’ Moreover it is exceedingly impro- 





1I do not think that the notices 
of Papias outside the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius give much help 
Lightfoot (Super- 
natural Religion, pp. 158f., 194 ff.) 
argues from them that Papias’s work 
was a commentary on the Gospels; 
the writer of the Oracles of Papias 
(pp. 90-128) deduces from the same 
evidence that Papias did not use the 


in this inquiry. 


Gospels, but commented only on the 
Old Testament. The main document 
used by both writers is the fifth book 
of Irenacus Against Heresies. We 
may well believe that much of that 
book is based on Papias. . But except 
in one place where his ¢psiss?ma verba 
are given (v. 33.3, 4), it seems im- 
possible to distinguish the portions 
directly founded on Papias from 


Irenaeus’s additions, and till they 
are separated no sure result can be 
obtained, But on the whole the 
balance of probability appears to me 
to favour Lightfoot’s contention. 

2 See Lightfoot, Colossans, p. 48; 
Supernatural Religion, p. 153; Zahn, 
Forschungen sur Geschichte NT 
Kanons, v.94; vi. 109. 

3 Justin, 1 Apol, 31; Déal. 68, 71; 
Irenaeus iii, 24. I am speaking of the 
second century. It seems that at very 
early date a Testimony Book was 
translated into Greek. The version, 
which was not independent of the 
Septuagint, though it varied from it 
in many places, was anterior at any 
rate to the Gospel according to 
Matthew, and was still in general use 
long after it was written. 
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bable that Papias would have been able to translate Hebrew 
into Greek. If on the other hand the Ady xvgiexc were 
Gospels or sayings of our Lord, they might have been 
written in Aramaic; but what likelihood is there that 
Papias knew Aramaic? It can scarcely, then, be supposed 
that in our title 2&77/01e means translations; ‘interpretations’ 
is at least the more probable rendering. 

But may not ¢&jyy01; be taken in some less usual 
meaning —not as interpretation or translation, but, let us 
say, as ‘a collection’?! Eusebius helps us to give an answer 
to our question; for he preserves a paragraph of the in- 
troduction to the work of Papias, which begins, “And I 
shall not hesitate to set down also for thee with my 
éounveiae’? some other things (§ 3). Now if é&xyyoec¢ is 
equivalent to ‘ouyreiat, meaning ‘interpretations’, the pre- 
ceding section of the introduction must have dealt with 
the main contents of the book, the ¢§yij6er, which, for 
variety, Papias here calls iguyreict. We have hal several 
examples of the interchange of these two words in that 
sense. But if é&y7j0ere is not equivalent to éeuyreiae the 
preceding section must have been concerned with ‘ouyreic, 
and a yet earlier section with égyyoec. Thus ultimately 
the two words, usually synonymous, must have been con- 
trasted one with the other. We have discovered no instance 
of such a contrast, and it is highly improbable. Thus we 
have confirmation of the hypothesis that ¢§7j6« is to be 
rendered ‘interpretations’. 

We have found reason, in the long passage of Irenaeus 
considered above, to suspect that Papias would have used 
the phrase Adve xvgiaxc: for Gospels. Is there anything 


1 Selwyn, /irst Ideas, p.12: ‘the 
title means a collection’. But I have 
not found this sense of the word in 
any first or second century Christian 
writer. 

2 Schmiedel (Facycl. Bibl. 2507) 
translates “I shall not hesitate to set 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XX. 


down for thee with the interpretations 
[appropriate to them]”. But will the 
And is 
it probable, as it seems to suggest, 
that Papias interpreted the sayings of 
the elders and not the logia themselves? 


Greek bear this rendering? 
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in the Papian fragments to corroborate or refute this sus- 
picion? Besides his quotation from the Preface Eusebius 
gives us two extracts from the text, in both of which, as 
it happens, the logia are mentioned. The first of them is 
an account of the origin of St. Mark’s Gospel (§ 15): 

“This also the elder said: Mark, when he became the 
interpreter (égurevric) of Peter,! wrote accurately, but not 
in order (rages), as many of the things which were said or 
done by the Lord as he |sc. Peter] recalled (¢uryudrevoer). 
For he neither heard or followed Him, but subsequently, 
as I said, [followed] Peter; who suited his instructions to 
the needs jof the moment],? yet not as if he were giving 
an ordered account of the dominical oracles (otrragm rar 
xvo.axor doyior).s So Mark did no wrong [sc. to Peter] 
in thus writing some things as he recalled them (d2eury- 
uovevoer); for of one thing he was careful, neither to omit 
any of the things which he had heard nor to falsify any- 
thing in @hem.” 

Various opinions have been held as to the meaning of 
this statement. But it is plainly an apology for the want 
of order (rv) in an account of the sayings and doings 
of the Lord—or as we should call it, a Gospel— written 
by Mark. To the present writer it appears that ‘order’ 
here means literary, not chronological order;4 and that the 
defence of Mark is that Peter himself was responsible for 
the disorderliness of the treatise. He did no wrong to 
Peter, since he accurately reproduced in Greek what Peter 
said to him (in Aramaic). The word otrrugs no doubt 
might mean ‘collection’,> and the clause in which it appears 
might be rendered, with Selwyn, “but not as if he were 
making a mere collection of the dominical oracles”, the 
1 Obviously the translator of dis- 3 Schwartz reads Aoyiwy with most 


courses of Peter, uttered in Aramaic; MSS. Two authorities have Loywr. 
cp. W. C. Allen in Studies in the ‘Cp. Swete, St. Mark, p. liv; 


Synoptic Problem, pp. 293-295. Moffatt, Zntroduction, p. 188. 
2 Or ‘to [Mark’s] needs’, Cp. Selwyn, ® So Selwyn, p. 26. But on p. 11, 
first Christian Ideas, p. 26. “gdvtagig meant at this time simply 


a book.” 
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oracles being something quite different from a Gospel. 
But here ot'rraga seems obviously to refer to the previous 
ruget.! Hence I have translated it ‘an ordered account’. 
I cannot but think that if we come to the passage without 
the praejudicium that Ady cannot include incidents, we 
shall naturally take re é20 rot xvgiow 4 dezbérta 4 AeUay- 
%éyra in the first sentence as the equivalent of ré xvorexe 
Adyut in the second, both phrases being descriptive of the 
Gospel dictated by St. Peter and written by St. Mark. The 
statement of Papias therefore confirms our supposition that 
he would use the phrase xvgiecxe Ady of a Gospel. 

The second extract (§ 16) is provokingly short: “Matthew, 
then, composed the logia, in the Hebrew (Aramaic) language, 
but each man translated (/jgujreveer)? as he was able”. 

I assume that ré& A6y1e here represents the Adyte xvotaxd 
of the title. 

It is fairly clear that Eusebius understood this statement 
as an account of the origin of the first Gospel, just as the 
passage quoted in $15 is an account of the origin of the 
second. And we must not forget that he had the context 
before him. Now there is a well-attested tradition, from 
Trenaeus onwards, that the canonical Matthew was trans- 
lated from an Aramaic Gospel written by St. Matthew.: 
It may very well be that Papias held this opinion, and 
that he gave expression to it in the passage from which 
Eusebius extracted the sentence which we are considering. 
His remark, that everyone translated as best he could what 
St. Matthew had written, is consistent with, if it does not 
invite, the supposition that he had in his hands what he 
believed to be an authoritative Greek version which super- 
seded those earlier attempts.‘ If this alleged version was 


1 Cp. Lightfoot, Supernatural Re- Papias almost compels us to take the 
ligion, p. 176; Swete, St. Mark, word in the sense of ‘translated’, 
p. liv. * For the evidence see Allen, 
2 Or ‘interpreted’: but the ob- St. Matthew (Internat. Crit. Com.), 
servation that the Adyia were written p. Ixxix, 
in a language which was foreign to * Cp. Harnack, Chronologie, i. 693. 
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our first Gospel there can be no doubt that Papias applied 
to the canonical Matthew the phrase ré A06yie. 

But recent investigation makes it quite plain that the 
canonical ‘Matthew was not translated from an Aramaic 
original. And it further demonstrates that the Greek 
Gospel was not the work of St. Matthew. Nevertheless it 
is certain that as early as the second century it was known 
as the Gospel ‘according to Matthew’.! We can _ hardly 
avoid the inference that St. Matthew had some part in its 
production. The simplest and most likely supposition is 
that it was largely based an Matthaean material. Now it 
is generally held that under the canonical Matthew lie 
three documents, apart from special sources used in certain 
sections: the Gospel of Mark in a form not very different 
from that in which we have it; a non-Marcan document, 
consisting mainly of discourses of the Lord, but not wholly 
devoid of narrative and other matter,? commonly called Q; 
and a Testimony Book.’ It is possible that one or both of 
the latter two came from the pen of St. Matthew; they 
seem at any rate to have been composed in Palestine.‘ Q, 
if not the Testimony Book, was translated from the 
Aramaic.* Either of these might have been described as 
xvovaxa, for they were books relating to the Lord. And 
the fact that both were worked up in the canonical Matthew 
(Q also in Luke) proves that they had a considerable 
measure of authority at a very early date. It is therefore 
possible that the words ré@ Ady in our passage indicate 


' See Iren. iii. 10, Justin Martyr does * Sir J. Hawkins in Oxford Studies 
not name the writers of the Gospels; /” the Synoptic Problem, pp. 113 ff., 
but when he says (Dial. 103, p. 372) 122ff. 
that they were written ‘by the Apostles 3 Allen, 1. c., p. xii. 
and their followers’ he implies that * Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 248; 
at least two of the evangelists were Allen, 1. c. Cp. B. H. Streeter in, 
apostles, and at least two were com- Studies on Synop. Prob. p, 216. 


panions of apostles. He may be 5 Burkitt, Zhe Gospel History and 
assumed to refer, on the one hand ts Zransmission, p. 126. 
to Matthew and John, and on the * Harnack, p. 247; Allen, p. lix f. 


other to Mark and Luke. 
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one of these primitive documents. But if so, I believe that 
the reference is to Q rather than to the Testimony Book. The 
latter could hardly be described as a main source of the 
first Gospel. And, again, a Testimony Book is not likely 
to have had a number of varying translations, as Papias 
implies that the Zoya had. There is in fact a considerable 
body of evidence that the Greek Testimony Book used by 
the compiler of the first Gospel was a version of the 
original Aramaic which had a large circulation in later 
times. It was no doubt altered as time passed, but I am 
not aware that there is any trace of a rival translation. 

But here we must discriminate. It is most unlikely 
that Papias gave his account of the genesis of St. Matthew 
from direct knowledge. As in the case of St. Mark he 
must have got his information from some one else. His 
informant might have spoken of Q, while Papias imagined 
him to be speaking of the canonical Matthew. But did 
his informant use the word Adyia? It is of course impossible 
to answer the question with certainty. But if he did we 
seem to be able to understand how a Gospel came to be 
called Aoyue xvgeexc. The term would be applied, with 
sufficient propriety, to Q with its many utterances of the 
Lord, and its few narrative portions. Then by Papias, and 
perhaps by others, the original Advi would be confused 
with the Greek Gospel which was closely linked to them; 
and so the term Adye«e would be transferred to it, and by 
a similar process it would come to be called the Gospel 
‘according to Matthew’. We may rest satisfied, at any rate, 
with the dictum of Harnack:' “that Papias (like Eusebius) 
means ovr St. Matthew, is very probable: whether, however, 
the Presbyter meant this St. Matthew, is doubtful” — with 
only this reservation, that we cannot be sure that Papias’s 
informant was ‘the Presbyter’. Papias, or even some one 
older than he, probably called our Gospel of St. Matthew 
by the title which originally belonged to the earlier ‘gospel’, 
Q, re oye xvorcxec. Thus we find fresh warrant for our 


Shc. p. 3am 
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hypothesis that Papias might use the phrase Advice xroucxe 
of a Gospel or Gospels. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that the title of 
the five books of Papias indicates that they were a com- 
mentary on passages ot certain Gospels. One of these was 
almost certainly St. Mark; probably St. Matthew was another. 
Whether he interpreted any others the information given 
by Eusebius does not enable us to affirm. That he knew 
the fourth Gospel indeed we have good ground to suppose, 
since Eusebius tells us that he ‘used testimonies from the 
former epistle of John’ (§ 6).1 It is probable therefore that he 
made use of it in his book. But it does not follow of 
necessity that he commented on it as he commented on the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 


II. CRITICISM OF IRENAEUS. 


Having given the title of the work, Eusebius imme- 
diately proceeds to quote the only sentence in Irenaeus in 
which its author is mentioned by name: “And Papias also, 
who was a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, an 
ancient man, gives written testimony to these things in the 
fourth of his bocks; for five books were composed by him.” 

He hints (§ 1) that his main purpose in making the 
quotation was to show that the five books of Interpretations 
were the only literary work of Papias. But he at once 
challenges the assertion of Irenaeus that Papias was a 
hearer of John, whom he takes to be the apostle. His 
criticism is based on a portion of Papias’s Preface which 
has been referred to already, and which must now be 
quoted in full: 


2 


3. ovx dxryom dé Got zai Bou ZOTE RaVe THY AYEO- 
Berégow xaos Luadoy zat ees turymovevoy ovrreSae reais 
iguyreiac, dupgegaotueros brig uttor asp Peur. ot yao 
roic TR OAC AExovON FEyaIvor HorEG Ol ROALOL, GARE TOIe 
TaAHI) OWcoxovowr, ODE TOTS THs CAROTOIRS ErTO,ES UY MO- 


' Cp. Harnack, CAvon. it. 603, 690 note. 
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rerovow, GAsG Tote TAS RaQ TOE xvoiow TH AioTEL dedomEeras 
zal an’ attis ragaywoutvas the Gdydeiac. 4. ef O& XOv 
Zul TUQYXOLOVONXOS TIC TOTS AQEGBrTégotc FAPOL, Tots TOY 
axoeopvtégor créxgwor doyove* ti “Avdgéac ij ti Hérgoc einer 
j ti Diliaxos i} ti Oouds 7 “ldxeoBog ti “lmerryns 7 
Mar$atoe 7} tig tregos tay rot xvelov wadytar, & te “Agu- 
tioy xa 6 xageo8t'teQos “Imdrrns tod xvelov uadytai Aéyovew. 
ot yag ta ix THY PiBiion Tosottér Use gedeiy CAELEUBELOY 
Hoor Ta Aage Lone Goris zai wEvotoye. 

Our first task is to ascertain how Eusebius reid and 
understood this passage, in order that we may be able to 
test the argument which he founds upon it. It has been 
suggested that in the clause @ re Ageotion zai ‘lodrrye 
ztd. the words rot zveiov uadytei are not part of the true 
text. Their rejection is founded on the word 2¢yovew which, 
if regarded strictly as a present tense, would imply that 
Aristion and the elder John were alive when Papias wrote. 
It is urged that this involves a chronological impossibility. 
It is supposed that the original reading was of peabyrai 
avror or of rovrer nadytai' i, e. disciples, not of the Lord, 
but of the persons mentioned in the previous clause. The 
difficulty seems scarcely sufficient to justify an emendation 
so drastic, against very strong diplomatic evidence. Light- 
foot’s suggestion that the present is merely substituted for 
the aorist by way of variety? seems to be satisfactory. 
But whether the words were written by Papias or not, 
Professor Bacon's view that they were in the text which 
lay before Eusebius can hardly be wrong. 


‘So Abbott in Zncycl. Bib., 1815; he could have heard ‘a disciple of the 
W. B. Bacon, Jntro. to New Test. Lord’. But he bases the date on de 
Boor’s fragment, on which see p. 178 
above, and p. 217/. below. I cannot 


Pp. 42, and others. 
2 Supernatural Religion, p. 150. 


Zahn proposes another explanation, 
Forschungen, vi. 140. 

8 Journal of Biblical Literature, 
xvii (1898), p. 176 ff. Prof. Bacon lays 
stress on the late date of Papias as 
incompatible with the supposition that 





follow the argument by which Professor 
Bacon essays to prove that Irenaeus 
read of tovtwy uadytai. For another 
supposed corruption of the text see 
Zahn, Forschungen, vi. 145. 
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There is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the translation of the passage. The main question at issue 
concerns the words tots tay xagecfutégmr créxouroy LOyovs, 
ti ‘Avdoéac, xti., eixev. These words may be rendered 
“T ascertained by examination the words of the elders, 
what Andrew, etc. said”, with Lightfoot,! or “I ascertained 
the words of the elders, as to what Andrew, etc. said”, 
with Schmiedel.?- According to the former rendering Papias 
had second hand evidence of the sayings of the apostles, 
who were identical with the elders; according to the latter 
third hand evidence, the elders being the followers of the 
apostles. Our immediate purpose is merely to discover 
how Eusebius construed the words, though that may be 
an important clue to the correct translation. A learned 
Greek ecclesiastical writer of the fourth century is entitled 
to act as arbiter between modern western critics on such 
a point. Now Eusebius plainly declares in favour of the 
former of these two renderings. Thus in § 2 he says that 
Papias in his Preface declared that he had received the 
doctrines of the faith from the pupils (yrmpiumr)> of the 
sacred apostles. And again (§ 7), “Papias confesses that 
he received the words (Adyove) of the apostles from (2«uoc) 
those who followed (7cgyxo,ovdyxotremr) them”: here he 
uses the very words of Papias, only substituting ‘apostles’ 
for ‘elders’. 

The identification of the elders with the apostles in- 
volves a twofold assumption. It implies in the first place, 
that the interrogative pronouns are in apposition to A6vore, 
and in the second that Andrew and the six persons named 
in the same group with him were apostles. The latter 
opinion is, I believe, generally accepted, though Papias 
does not use the word apostle in this context, and it is 





1 Supernatural Religion, p. 143. 8 For the meaning of this word cp. 

Zahn prefers this construction on Justin, 1 Apol, 32, 50, and other 

grammatical grounds, Forsch. vi.134. passages cited in Ancycl, Bibl, 1814, 
2 Encycl, Bibd., 2507. WHarnack =n. 1. 


agrees with him, Chron. i, 660. 
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therefore a mere inference from the names. But it is im- 
portant to note that according to Eusebius they were 
apostles in the narrower sense, not mere missionary 
preachers, but of the number of the Twelve. This per- 
haps will not be so readily granted.' But that Eusebius 
so believed appears from his statement in § 5 that 
Aristion and others were not apostles. Here again he is 
evidently basing his conclusion on the names; but apostles 
in the wider sense were numerous, and the names of only 
a few of them are on record: to infer that Aristion was 
not an apostle in that sense, because his name did not in- 
dicate the fact, would be obviously absurd. Eusebius can 
only mean that he was not one of the Twelve. It follows 
that he idgntified the presbyters with the Twelve. 

But we must take a further step. We have concluded 
that the printed text of this extract, so far as it goes, is 
the text on which Eusebius founded his argument. There 


is no reason to suppose that it has been materially altered 
by the scribes of the Ecclesiastical History. But we have 


still to inquire whether Eusebius transcribed it without 
omission. He not seldom omits portions of passages which 
he quotes from ancient authors.? I believe that he has 


! The following facts are in favour believer till after the Resurrection 


of it: 1, The seven names are actually 
the names of the most notable of the 
Twelve. 2. Five of the seven were 
certainly members of that body; it is 
reasonable to suppose that the re- 
maining two—Philip and James — 
were so also. 3. The first three names, 
Andrew, Peter and Philip, are those 
of the first of the Twelve who, ac- 
cording to Johannine tradition (John 
i. 35-44), were the first, and in that 
order, to altach themselves to the Lord. 
4. There is no direct evidence that 
Philip the Evangelist was a disciple 
of the Lord. 5, James, the brother 
of the Lord does not appear as a 


(1. Cor. xv. 7; cp. Acts i. 14), and 
the Gospels seem to indicate that he 
did not follow Christ in the earlier 
period of His ministry (Mk. iii. 21, 31; 
John vii.5). That Papias does not 
use the word apostle here is not sur- 
prising. See Zahn, Forsch. vi. 136; 
B. W. Bacon, Jntroduction to New 
Testament, 1900, p. 237. 

2 I have noted the following in- 
stances in the first three books of the 
History, in none of which is any hint 
given to the reader that the quotation 
is not continuous: i. 2. 3 (Jch. i, 1-3); 
2. 14 (Prov. viii. 12-16: only 6 of the 
12 lines copied); 2.15 (Prov, viii. 22-31; 
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done so here, and that in consequence there is a hiatus 
after the words ‘regoe ter tot zveiov nadytoOr.' Let me 
give my reasons for thinking so. In the first place, if we 
accept the text as it stands, we find the word zgeofi'regoe 
three times in one sentence — role apedputégots, THY mOEO- 
Betéowr, 6 rageopttegog; and in successive clauses of the 
same sentence we have tor tot xveiov uabytor and tot 
xvoiov uadytai. These repetitions are clumsy, and we should 
scarcely expect them in a work which has been praised 
for its elegant style.2 Moreover the passage, if it has been 
transcribed in its entirety, proves too much, if it proves 
anything, for Eusebius’s argument. He reasons that Papias 
could not have heard the apostles because he had to ascertain 
what they said from their followers. But assuming the 
integrity of the text this applies equally to Aristion and 
the elder John, whom, according to him, Papias had heard. 
And it cannot be said in reply that it is Eusebius’s logic, 
and not the text of the extract, that is at fault. For 
Eusebius asserts that Papias sazd,3 evidently in this passage, 


that: he had heard them (§ 7). 
ment here, or in any other 


11!/, lines out of 17); 2.25 (Dan. 
vii, 13: slight omission, perhaps 
accidental); 13. 21 (the sermon of 
Thaddaeus to the people omitted); 
ii, 23.21 (Jos., Amt. xx.9. 1); iii. 8.4 
(Jos., B. F. vi. 5. 3); 9. 1 (75. Praet. 1); 
23. 3 (Iren. ii. 33. 3). In other passages 
omissions in quotations may be due 
to the use of a faulty text, e. g. ii. 13. 3 
(Just., 1 pol. 26); iii, 6. 13 (Jos., 
B. F. v. 12. 3); 10.5 (Jos., C. Ap. i. 8), 
See also my Zusebiana p. 96f. 

' Cp. Salmon in Dict, of Christ. 
Biog., iv. 186, where an anacoluthon 
is suggested, 

2 Jerome, Ff. xxi ad Lucinum, 5 
(Hilberg) “Porro Iosephi libros et 
sanctorum Papiae et Polycarpi uolu- 


But there is no such state- 
part of extant fragments of 


mina falsus ad te rumor pertulit a me 
esse translata, quia nec otii nec virium 
est tantas res eadem in alteram linguam 
exprimere uenustate.” It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the praise of 
Papias is somewhat qualified by its 
extension to Josephus, 

5 It is necessary to emphasize this 
word; for several writers paraphrase 
the passage by some such words as 
*“Euscbius says that Papias had been 
a hearer of Aristion and John,” 
Eusebius’s words are IHaniac tode 
uy Wy anostodwy déyovs naod 
THY UVTOTS MUONXOAOVINXOTOY O UL O- 
Aoyst nagedngpévar, Agrotiovos di 
xai to8 nosoBvrégov ‘lodvvov avry- 
xoov tavtoy pyar yerio Par. 
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Papias.'. Nor must we omit to notice that, according to 
this passage as printed, when ‘Papias desired to learn the 
sayings of Aristion and John the elder he betook himself 
to the followers of the elders. Had Aristion no disciples 
or friends who could have given more trustworthy informa- 
tion than those who had followed not him but other teachers? 
Again, Eusebius tells us (§ 5) that Papias associated the 
elder John with ‘others’ who were not apostles. But our 
fragment represents him as associated with Aristion, and 
with none else. It will not do to say that Eusebius care- 
lessly wrote the plural for the singular; for we can name 
one person not mentioned in our extract from the Preface, 
who must surely have been one of those from whom Papias 
sought information. Eusebius did not believe that Papias 
was a hearer of the Apostle John; but he makes no protest 
against the assertion of Irenaeus that he was a friend of 
Polycarp. And Polycarp’s mind was stored with what 


passed current as apostolic tradition: yet he was neither 
one of the followers of the apostles who ‘came’ to Papias, 


nor ‘a disciple of the Lord’. If he was named in the pre- 
face he must have appeared after the ‘followers of the 
presbyters’, and before Aristion, i.e. exactly where we 
suppose Eusebius to have omitted a portion of the text 
which lay before him. Once more, Eusebius declares (§ 5) 
that Papias, after referring to John the Apostle, dradreidue 
tor Aoyov mentioned Aristion and the other John. If Light- 
foot’s translation of this phrase, ‘after an interval’, is to 
be accepted it proves the existence of a hiatus, for in the 
text as we have it there is no interval between the two 
groups of names. Abbott assumes that the phrase indicates 
‘the distinction that Papias makes between the past (¢/7¢1) 
and the present (4¢‘yovorr)’. But if that had been in 


1 Dr. Abbott (Ancyel, Bibi, 
admits this. 


1814) 
His view is that the 


a hearer of the elder John, and that 
he ‘qualified his inference’ in the very 


explicit statement of §7 only means 
that Eusebius ‘inferred’ {rom the 
word Aéyover in § 4 that Papias was 


next clause! What then is left of Eu- 
sebius’s theory that Irenaeus mistook 
one John for the other? 
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Eusebius’s mind would he not have written zodror rather 
than Adyor? It might refer to the change from 7 ri in 
one clause to « ré in the next. But how could that distinc- 
tion further his argument?! Finally, this very difference 
in the construction of the clauses—the substitution of 
« déyovow for ti size, though not impossible, is so awkward 
as to suggest that they were not consecutive in Papias. 
I suggest therefore that Eusebius omitted a portion of the 
text, which contained a verb by which the antecedent of ¢ 
was governed, and also one or more personal names. The 
omitted clause or clauses may be supposed to have made 
the direct statement that Papias had heard Aristion and 
the elder John. 

If this conjecture be admitted we need not trouble 
curselves to explain the change of ti to é. nor suppose that 
the present tense of A¢vovew implies the time at which 
Papias wrote: and it is no longer necessary to emend rot 
zvgiov uadytai. Eusebius does not supply the material for 
such speculations. 

We may therefore represent the text of the crucial 
portion of the passage which lay before Eusebius, and his 
understanding of it, by the following translation: “But if 
anywhere there came also one who had followed the elders, 
I inquired about the words of the elders, what Andrew 
or what Peter said, or what Philip or what Thomas or 
James, or what John or Matthew or any other of the dis- 
ciples of the Lord... and the things that Aristion and John 
the elder, disciples of the Lord, say.” 

We can now discuss Eusebius’s criticism of Irenaeus. 
If his polemic is to be understood we must note first of 
all that the question at issue had nothing to do with chrono- 
logy. Eusebius appears to have accepted the statement 
that Papias was ‘an ancient man’. The Chiliasts who 


1 Zahn (Forsch. vi.123)and Schwartz call attention to a fact that is obvious? 
(Zus. iii. 169) suppose that the word If for ‘a fresh clause’ we substitute 
merely indicates that & te begins a ‘a fresh sentence’ we come very near 
fresh clause. But why should Eusebius to Lightfoot’s interpretation. 
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sheltered themselves behind his early date (§ 13) were wrong 
in accepting his doctrine; they might have perceived from 
his writings that he had little intelligence; but they are 
not reproved for placing his floruit too far back. The 
information that he was a hearer of two disciples of the Lord 
is received without demur; indeed Eusebius seems to go 
beyond the statement of the preface, suggesting that he 
had listened to them often ($7). Accordingly in the 
/cclestastical History Papias is introduced as the contempo- 
rary of Clement (+ 101), Symeon of Jerusalem (7 ¢. 106), 
Polycarp, Ignatius (} ¢. 112), the prophet Quadratus, who 
was a contemporary of the daughters of Philip, and others 
of the ‘first succession of the Apostles’,' This implies a 
date very early in the second century.? 

The mottf of Eusebius’s criticism of Irenaeus was pro- 
bably twofold. In the first place he resented the suggestion 
that the puerilities of Papias had their origin in the teaching 
of St. John the evangelist. But the statement of Irenaeus 
lay before him, ‘Papias the hearer of John’. He had a 
solution of the difficulty before he examined the evidence 
of Papias himself. Three quarters of a century before the 
Ecclestastical History was published Dionysius of Alexandria 
wrote his book Ox Promises. In that work was included 
a discussion of the authorship of the Apocalypse which 
greatly impressed Eusebius, as the extracts from it which 
he preserves’ have impressed many modern scholars. The 
conclusion at which Dionysius arrived was that the John 
who wrote the Apocalypse was not the author of the fourth 
Gospel but rather some other John who lived in Asia 
(Gddor O€ Tava oluca TOY iy ‘Aoia yevoutror); and he adds, 
“for they say that there were also two monuments at 
Ephesus, and that both are described as monuments of 


' H. E. iii. 34; 35; 36.1; 37.1, 4. or later opinion cannot be decided 
2 It may be noted here that in his with our present uncertainty of the 
Chronicle (Schoene, ii, 162) Eusebius dates of the extant text of the Chro- 
calls Papias a hearer of St. John the vrcle and the //rstory. 
apostle, Whether this was his earlier 3H, E, vii. 25. 
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John (éxei xai do gaoly tv “Egéom yevéodat uryjuata zai 
ixadtegor ‘lotrrvov éyeo%at)”.' Eusebius in the midst of 
his criticism (§ 6), though he does not name. Dionysius, 
reminds us of this conjecture, when he writes that by the 
words of Papias “the report ((6rogiuv) of those who: have 
said that there were two persons in Asia who had the 
same name, and that there were two monuments at Ephesus, 
and that both to this day are described as monuments of 
John (reir... . cloyxéror do te ty Egtom yeréodae urjuare 
xa ixdtegor ‘Imdrvor ttt vir. 2¢ye00a0), is proved true.” He 
is quoting the very phrases of the Promises, and it is 
evident, in spite of his ‘rs »@r, that the persons who reported 
the existence of the two monuments were not men of his 
own time, but contemporaries ot Dionysius.? His regard 
for Dionysius, I have no doubt, was the second, and per- 
haps the more powerful incentive to the task which he 
undertakes in the first half of the chapter which we are 
studying. At any rate the result of his reasoning was 
suggested by the third century writer. It was that the 
teacher who inspired Papias was not the evangelist, but 
another John of Ephesus. If he could find additional evi- 
dence of this second John he would at once clear the 
reputation of the evangelist, and confirm the remarkable 
argument of Dionysius. 

Urged by such impelling motives it was not unnatural 
that he should catch at somewhat shadowy arguments to 
support his foregone conclusion. I confess my belief that 
he did so. 

Papias, he tells us, had to content himself with second- 
hand evidence for the sayings of the apostles, including 
John (§§ 2, 7). Therefore he was not a hearer of John the 
apostle. He assures us nevertheless that he was a hearer 
of one who bore that name (S§ 5,7). There were therefore 
two Johns at Ephesus, as Dionysius was informed. Further, 


1H. £E, vii. 25. 16. betrays no knowledge of the second 
2 In his Zheophany (iv. 7), probably monument at Ephesus, 
written after the AZzstory, Eusebius 
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this second John was not an apostle. The evangelist is 
named with others of the Twelve; the second John is placed 
in a separate group, no other member of which was one 
of the Twelve. He is actually called ‘John the elder’, as 
if to distinguish him from the apostle. And finally, he is 
mentioned after Aristion: a position which, as Eusebius 
doubtless believed, was not befitting an apostle. 


The first remark to be made on this statement of his 
case is that Eusebius overlooks the first sentence of the 
document on which it is founded (§ 3): “I shall not hesitate 
to add whatever at any time I have learnt well from (zayc) 
the elders.” This implies direct communication with the 
elders; and on Eusebius’s reading of the passage the elders 
were the apostles. And if Papias declares here that he 
heard the words of the apostles, and elsewhere that he 
ascertained them from their followers, he does not contra- 
dict himself. Many of us, who listened to valued teachers 
no longer with us, have refreshed the recollection of sayings 
dimly remembered, and have learnt many which we had 
not heard, by communication with our fellow-pupils.' 
Memory and inquiry may go hand in hand. 

Now the seven apostles mentioned by name in Papias’s 
Preface (§ 4) are all those of the Eleven of whom we have 
any considerable knowledge apart from the lists in the 
Gospels and Acts. Is it probable that he had seen any of 
them’ Certainly not Peter or James, since both of them 
suffered martyrdom before 70.2 Of the later lives of 
Matthew and Thomas we have no reliable tradition, but it 


is unlikely that either of them ever resided in Asia.’ 


1 Similarly Irenaeus, who claims to 


have heard Polycarp, tells a story of 


him which he had learnt from others 
who had also heard him (Adv. Haer. 
iii. 3. 4). 

2 This is certainly true of James 
the brother of John (Acts. xii. 1), and 
also of James the Just (Jos. An/., 


On 


Xx. 9.1) to whom some suppose that 
Papias referred. The question of 
St. Peter’s martyrdom is too large to 
be discussed here, See Harnack, 
Chron., i. 240. 

8 Eusebius says, perhaps on the 
authority of Origen, that Thomas 
preached in Parthia (7. Z. iii. 1. 1). 
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the other hand, if the strongly attested tradition that John 
lived at Ephesus and died there in the reign of Trajan is 
correct,’ there is no difficulty in the supposition that Papias 
heard him in early manhood; one might even say that it 
is more difficult to believe that he did not. The Muratorian 
fragment indicates that the fourth Gospel was written by 
St. John in obedience to a vision vouchsafed to Andrew.’ 
This is evidence that Andrew visited Ephesus at the close 
of the first century *; Papias may have heard him also. Nor 
is it wholly impossible that Papias was a hearer of Philip. 
Eusebius uses language which may be interpreted as 
meaning that he was acquainted with that apostle in his 
boyhood‘; this however cannot be pressed. But of these 
three the one whose voice he had oftenest heard, and whose 
instruction he valued most would have been John. 

Now if Papias wrote even a few vears after John’s 
death he would certainly supplement his personal knowledge 
of the Apostle by inquiry among his followers, who must 
have been fairly numerous up to the end of the first quarter 
of the second century. It would not be surprising there- 
fore if his name appeared in both the groups mentioned 
in the Preface, among those about whose words Papias 
made inquiry, and among those whom he had actually 


heard. On the other hand the information which he had 
! Eusebius obviously accepted it was the Apostle, though Eusebius 
(§ 6). seems to identify him with the Philip 


2 LI. off.: Tregelles, Canon Mura- 
tortanus, 1867, p.17. 

5 The tradition that he evangelized 
Scythia (Eus. iii, 1.1) is in accordance 
with this supposition. 

4§ 9. tO wiv ody xate iY 
‘Tegcnokiv Pidinnoy tov andotodor 
Gua taig Pvyateac: Siatoiwor ... 
dedyAwra dc dé xate tods adtors 
(not t&¢ avrac) 6 Haniag yevouevos, 
xti. See Zahn, Forsch., vi. 165f. 
It is not certain that this Philip 


of § 4. Harnack (Chron. i. 669) and 
Zahn (Forsch, vi, 167-175) hold that 
he was the evangelist, Lightfoot (Co/., 
p- 45f.) that he was the apostle 
Zahn’s discussion does not seem to 
me convincing; and Lightfoot over- 
looks the tradition of the Phrygian 
Montanists (Eus., H. &, v. 17. 3). 
to assume that 
only one of the Philips can have 
migrated to Asia. 


Both writers seem 
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received from Andrew or Philip may have been so slight 
as to warrant the omission of their names in the second 
list, while his intercourse with them may have been 
sufficient to enable him to assert that he had been 
instructed ‘by the elders’ -having them in mind as well 
as John. 

There is no reason, so far, why the John in the second 
list should not be the same person as the John in the first 
list. But Eusebius goes on to remark that the former is 
styled ‘elder’, and so distinguished from the Apostle.' Now 
the members of the first group are collectively called elders. 
Hence Eusebius’s argument requires that in the second list 
the word should have a different signification; probably he 
regarded it there as a title of office. It has often been 
urged as a formidable objection to his reasoning that the 
same word could not be used in two different meanings in 
the same context—indeed (as the text is printed in the 
editions) in the same sentence. The only parallel which 
Lightfoot brings forward is 1. Tim. v. 1, 17, 19.2 But there 
the interval between ‘elder’ meaning an old man and ‘elder’ 
meaning presbyter is very considerable. On the supposition 
of a lacuna in the text of Papias, though the force of the 
objection is lessened, it is not altogether removed. But is 
there any need to assume that the word is used in different 
senses in the two places? If we suppose that John the 
evangelist was the only apostle common to the two groups 
would it not be natural that in the second list he should 
be called ‘elder’ to distinguish him from Aristion, who, 
though a disciple of the Lord, had no claim to that title 
of honour; in effect, to indicate that he alone of the 


1 Zahn (Forsch. vi. 142) contends 
that if Papias had intended to distinguish 
this John from the apostle he would 
have been more likely to write Jwcvyy¢ 
6 ngeaBitegos than 0 ngeafvtegos 
Twcvyng. His argument seems to 


dispose of Lightfoot’s contention 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XX. 


(Supernatural Religion, p.144) that 
the designation elder ‘being put in an 
emphatic position before the proper 
name’ indicates that the John of the 
second list was a different person from 
the John of the first. 

* Supernatural Religion, p. 146. 
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persons named in this list was an apostle? When Eusebius 
fortifies his contention by observing that the ‘elder John’ 
followed Aristion, he seems to have thought that the most 
important person named should have the first place. But 
in the first list the order is not that of dignity or importance. 
Andrew was surely not placed above Peter because he was 
named first. 


Thus it seems at least possible, following the guidance 
of Eusebius as to the general drift of the passage before 
us, to maintain, not that Papias was a hearer of the sacred 
apostles (§ 2) as a body, but that he had heard the voice 
of at least one of their number, St. John. If that be granted 
the refutation of Irenaeus breaks down. He claimed that 
Papias had been a hearer of one—only one—of the 
apostles; and the statements of Papias do not contradict, 
they rather confirm that claim. But we may go further. 
Many attempts have been made to discredit the historical 
accuracy of Irenaeus, and these attempts doubtless have 
had a measure of success. But on the question with which 


we are concerned his testimony is of special value. When 
in his early youth Irenaeus heard Polycarp recounting the 
sayings and doings of John,' it is possible, though hardly 
probable, that he imagined that the bishop of Smyrna was 
referring to the apostle, when in reality he had in mind 


another of the same name. It is possible too that when 
he heard or read the statement that Papias was a hearer 
of John, he made the same mistake.? But it is surely 
impossible that all Asia fell into that error; and though 
Irenaeus spent his life in Gaul, his connexion with Asia 
was never severed. There must have been many among 
the older Christians of Lyons, many visitors from the East, 


1 Ep. ad Florin. in Eus., H. £., 
v. 20. 6. 
2 Harnack 


heard Polycarp speak of a disciple of 
the Lord named John who had been 
his teacher; but that in both cases he 
wrongly assumed that the John to 


(Chron. i. 657) is of 
opinion that Trenaeus read in the 


whose 


work of Papias of a John 
sayings Papias reported, and that he 


whom reference was made was the 
son of Zebedee. 
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who could have set him right.' It is incredible that he lived 
his whole life in the belief that his master Papias, with 
whom, for all we know, he may have been personally 
acquainted,? was a disciple of John, and was yet ignorant 
of the identity of that John. His authority is certainly of 
much more weight than the disputable criticism of Eusebius. 

It may be thought by some that Eusebius did not make 
as good a case as he might have done if he had read 
Papias more carefully. For, according to an epitome of the 
seventh or eighth century, Papias said in his second book 
“that John the Divine and James his brother where slain by 
Jews”.’ Since it is not probable that John was put to 
death by Jews at Ephesus, the inference is obvious that he 
ended his days elsewhere, possibly in Palestine.‘ If Eusebius 
could have shown from Papias that John the Apostle had 
not migrated to Ephesus, all the arguments that he uses 
to confute Irenacus would have been superfluous. If John 
did not live in Asia there is no probability that Papias 
ever saw him. But there is little likelihood that Eusebius 
did not make a careful examination of the -vxegeses.5 His 
eagle eye would certainly have discovered a statement so 
much to his purpose. It is true that he seems to have 
quoted as little as possible of what Papias wrote; but this 
may be said to be the passage which he would be least 


1 For example those to whom he (b/d. 337) we find only the statement 


refers in //aer, iii. 3.4. Zahn (Forsch, 
vi, 36f.) makes out a good case for 
the belief that Irenaeus was a hearer 
of Polycarp, not only in his boyhood, 
but in early manhood. Cp. Dom 
J. Chapman in Journal of Theological 
Studies, ix (1907), 61. Harnack 
(Chron., ii. 328) does not dispose of 
the argument. 

* Harnack (/did. 656) tells us that 
he has proved that Irenaeus had no 
personal knowledge of Papias. But 
when we turn back to the proof 


that Irenaeus does not claim to have 
known Papias: a very different pro- 
Cp. Zehn, Forsch., vi. 881. 
* Published by de Boor in TZexte 
und Untersuchungen, v.2., p. 170. 


position. 


* The inference is drawn by Schmie- 
del in Encycl. Bibl., 2510. 

5 In spite of his contempt for the 
author he read the book with sufficient 
care to note the influence of Papias 
on Irenaeus (iii. 39. 13), though Irenaeus 
mentions Papias by name only once. 


Q 2 
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likely to omit. The true inference from the fact that he 
did not quote it is that the statement that John the Apostle 
was killed by Jews was not in the text of the work which 
lay before him.' 


It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding his ad- 
miration for Dionysius of Alexandria, and notwithstanding 
the support which he conceived himself to have given to 
his argument about the authorship of the Apocalypse, 
Eusebius never explicitly accepted his conclusion. In #%. £, 
iii. 25. 2, 4, he is uncertain whether the Apocalypse is to 
be classed amongst the acknowledged or the rejected books, 
and contents himself with a promise to return to the subject 
at the proper time. But the proper time did not come. In 
his chapter on Papias he halts between two opinions (§ 6): 
“It is likely” he says, “that it was the second (John), unless 
one may prefer to suppose it was the first (ef wa tic £9201 
tov 2e@tor), who saw the Apocalypse which is extant 
under the name of John.” Why could he not make up his 
mind? Dionysius was quite clear; the author of the Apo- 
But 


calypse was not the Apostle, but the other John. 


1 Cp. Zahn, Jorsch., vi.150. Lightfoot 
(Supernatural Religion, p, 21tf.) and 
Harnack (Chron., i. 665 ff.) contended 
that the text of the passage as given 
in the Epitome was mutilated. Bernard 
(Studia Sacra, 260 ff.) proposes a new 
emendation of it, and gives very strong 
reasons for rejecting the hypothesis 
that John the apostle was martyred. 
The Epitomator (or someone who 
transcribed what he wrote) scems to 
have been guilty of several blunders. 
In Fragment 4 (Zext. u. Untersuch., 
v, 2, p. 169) he summarizes a passage 
of Origen (see 7d., p. 176), but omits 
the introductory words, which in his 
source doubtless indicated the fact 
that it came from Origen, In Frag. 6 
(p.170), by a similar omission he 


suggests that a passage of Quadratus 
was wiitten by Papias (see above 
p. 178). In Frag. 7 he tells us that 
in the book on the lite of Pamphilus 
Pierius helped very greatly in the 
divine Scripture: a statement which 
on the face of it is strange. Has he 
not again mutilated his text? His 
source may have stated that Eusebius 
in his Life of Pamphilus mentioned 
the assistance given by Pierius to his 
pupil Pamphilus in his studies on the 
text of the Greek Bible. And when he 
records in Frag. 1 (p. 169) important, 
though not quite accurate, facts about 
Africanus, we may suspect that once 
again he has passed over the statement 
of his source as to the authority on 
which they rest. 
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he reached this conclusion from a study of the internal 
evidence. Eusebius knew that apart from Irenaeus external 
evidence was against it. He had learnt from an ancient 
writer — probably Hegesippus! — that John “the apostle and 
evangelist” was condemned to exile in Patmos (iii. 18. 1). 
If that was true, the author of the Apocalypse was the first 
and not the second John. The conflict between external 
and internal evidence puzzled Eusebius, as it has puzzled 
many since his day: and he found himself unable to for- 
mulate a definite opinion. 

It has been remarked above that the passage of 
Papias which we have been discussing has sometimes been 
understood in a sense other than that to which Eusebius 
gives his support. Thus Schmiedel gives the following 
translation of the part of it with which we are mainly 
concerned :? 

“But if anywhere anyone also should come who had 
companied with the elders I ascertained [first of all] the 
sayings of the elders [as to this:] what Andrew or what 
Peter had said, or what Philip or what Thomas or James, 
what John or Matthew or any other of the disciples of the 
Lord [had said]; and [secondly] what Aristion and John 
the elder, the disciples of the Lord, say”. 

Here Schmiedel differs not only from Lightfoot, but 
from Eusebius,* in that he takes r/, not as in apposition to 
A0yovs, but as subordinate to it: I ascertained from the 
followers of the elders, what the elders reported as to the 
sayings of the apostles. The elders therefore were not the 
apostles but their disciples. In the next clause he makes 
« coordinate with Adyove, not with ri: | ascertained the 
words of the elders and the things which Aristion and 
the elder John say. We may grant that this construction 
is grammatically tenable. And it has this advantage that 


1 See my Lusebiana, p. 40ff. translator and St. Jerome (V. 272. 18) 
2 Encycl. Bibl., 2507. are in agreement with Eusebius, See 
3 Rufinus (who renders tHv agec- Zahn, Forsch., vi. 114, 122. 

Svttowr by apostolos), the Syriac 
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it does not involve the equivalence of ri and « in the same 
sentence; yet it leaves untouched every other feature which, 
as was noted above, points to a lacuna in the passage. But 
if there is a lacuna the exact construction of & re xt2. cannot 
be determined; and so it is impossible to take & as coor- 
dinate with A0dyove. 

Let us then assume that Eusebius is correct when he 
says that Papias claimed to have been a hearer of Aristion 
and the elder John, and consider the historical situation 
which Schmiedel’s translation of the earlier part of the 
sentence demands. Papias desired to ascertain the sayings 
of the apostles. To some extent he had second-hand 
evidence of them; for at one time he had communicated 
with their disciples, the elders. But more frequently, as it 
seems, he had to be content with third hand reports. To 
learn what Andrew and the rest said, he had recourse to 
the followers of their followers. The main part of his 
evidence came from the second generation after the apostles. 
And yet he was able to communicate with at least two 
personal disciples of the Lord.' This is far from likely. 

But we may go further. Schmiedel makes Papias use 
the word ‘elder’ in the same sense as Irenaeus, who often 
describes the elders as followers of the disciples of the 
Lord. To take a specially important example, we find in 
adv. Hlacr., Vv. 33.3, the words, “The elders, who saw /ohn 
the disciple of the Lord, related that they heard from him 
how the Lord taught concerning these times, and. said”, 
after which follows a well known saying about the fertility 
of vines in the age to come. To some it may seem an 
argument in favour of Schmiedel’s interpretation that by it 
Papias and Irenaeus are brought into agreement as to the 
meaning of this word. But Lightfoot points to facts which 
would lead us to think @ frioré that two authors in the 
second century, whose works are separated by an interval 


1 I do not suppose that many will as meaning little more than Judaean 
follow Harnack in taking this phrase Christians. See Chron. i. 660. 
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of fifty years, would be more likely than not to use it in 
different senses.!_ Harnack however is on the side of 
Schmiedel.2, He supposes that the words of Irenaeus just 
quoted, together with the saying which they introduce, are 
copied from Papias. If that is true, it is beyond doubt that 
by an elder Papias meant a disciple of an apostle. But 
allowing that the whole passage was based on Papias it 
is surely quite as likely that Irenaeus modified the intro- 
ductory formula so as to make it conform to his own 
customary use of the terms, as that he gives us the zfszs- 
stma verba of his source. Irenaeus found in Papias, who 
was himself an elder, since he had heard John, appeals to 
‘the elders’ as sources of information about the Lord. Was 
it not obvious that by ‘the elders’ he meant men who had 
stood in a closer relation to the Lord than himself? If 
Irenaeus recognized this, would he not have substituted 
some other word for Papias’s ‘elder’, and reserved that term, 
according to the usage of his own day, for Papias and 
others like him, who were followers of the apostles? 
Moreover I do not feel sure that Harnack has disposed of 
the objection to his hypothesis suggested by a remark of 
Irenaeus which follows the quotation. He writes, “Papias 
also (i. e. in addition to the elders) bears witness (é21uagtree?) 
in writing” to the alleged saying of Christ.‘ This intimates 
with sufficient clearness that the saying came to Irenaeus 
from two independent sources, by word of mouth from 
certain elders, and in writing from Papias. If so we can 
hardly suppose that the formula which mentions the elders 
was borrowed from the Zxegeses.’ And finally it must be 
remembered that Eusebius had the complete text of Papias 
before him, and presumably read it. If, as Harnack tells 
us, Many passages in it were introduced by some such 


1 Supernatural Religion,. p. 145. influence of Papias see his Letter to 


See also Zahn, /ursch. vi. 79-81. Florinus in Eus., //. £.. v. 20. 4, 7. 
2 Chronologie, i. 336. 4 The Greek is in Eus., H. Z., 
3 For Irenaeus’s use of the word _ iii. 39. 1. 


when he was rot under the immediate * Cp. Zahn, Lorsch. vi. 89. 
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formula as “I have ascertained from such as have seen the 
elders in Asia that these elders witness that the Apostles 
delivered the following as a saying of the Lord”, how could 
Eusebius have fallen into the error of identifying the elders 
with the Apostles? The very fact that he does identify 
them is strong evidence for the hypothesis that in Papias 
the two words denoted the same persons. 

Schmiedel's translation, therefore, of the passage before 
us does not commend itself. But it must be admitted that 
if it is accepted as the only possible rendering it over- 
throws the statement of Irenaeus. Papias is cut off from 
direct communication, not only with John, but with every 
other apostle. And if the text of the extract is given by 
Eusebius without omission of any part, as Schmiedel 
assumes, he is in worse case. He had not direct com- 
munication with any disciple of the Lord. There were two 
Johns, for the John of the first group was undoubtedly the 
apostle, the elder who bore the same name was a follower 
of the apostles. So then Eusebius, arguing from false 
premises, with dubious logic, arrived at a correct conclu- 
sion, the only fault of which was that did not go far 
enough. But the soundness of his conclusion has been 
vindicated at heavy cost. His critical process has turned 
out to be wrong-headed. And, what is more serious, he 
has been convicted of a mis-statement, which, if not utterly 
stupid, was deliberate; for he writes, “Papias ...says that 
he himself was a hearer of Aristion and John the elder.” 
Those who agree with Schmiedel cannot echo Dr. Abbott's 
words: “We must distinguish the statements of Eusebius 
from his inferences. The former are almost always accurate; 
the latter are sometimes erroneous, though by giving us 
the grounds for them he enables us to avoid error.” 


H. J. LAWLOR. 





THE MYTHS OF THE THRACIAN DIOMEDES 
AND RHESUS. 


I. 


“TBE legend of the Thracian Diomedes referred to by 

Hellanicus and by Euripides in the Adcestis and the 
Heracles, is related, with minor variations, by Apollodorus 
and other post-classical writers. 

Diomedes, son of Ares and Cyrene, was king of the 
Bistones, a Thracian tribe. He was famous for his mares, 
which grazed by the river Cossinites, from whose waters 
they derived man-eating proclivities. Diomedes was accus- 
tomed to throw to them any strangers who landed on his 
shores. Heracles, at the bidding of Eurystheus, carried off 
the steeds, which he placed in charge of his squire Abderos. 
The latter, however, was torn in pieces by them; whereupon 
Heracles slew Diomedes, and founded the town of Abdera 
in honour of his squire. Down to a late period the people 
of Abdera showed the stable and the stronghold of Diomedes, 
which bore the name Tyrida. 

The identity of name, the association with horses, and 
the fact that, according to Porphyry (adstinen?. anim. 2. 54), 
Diomedes was worshipped with human sacrifice in Cyprus, 
indicate—what the character of the Thracian legend might 
seem at first sight to belie—a connexion with the 
Homeric hero. 

Dr. Bethe has attempted to explain the origin of the 
myth, and to connect the Thracian with the Homeric 
Diomedes, by applying the theory of Sagenverschichung 
or saga-shifting, of which he is a leading exponent. This 
theory, together with the complementary hypothesis, which 
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represents the heroes whose worship was spread over Greece 
as “faded” tribal deities, appears to have the same fascination 
for Continental scholars of the present day as “meteorological” 
theories had for a previous generation. 


According to Dr. Bethe,' Diomedes is one of the oldest 
of heroes, appearing very early as an object of worship. 
This is shown by the wide dispersion of the cult, extending 
from Thrace through the Greek peninsula to Cyprus on the 
east and Italy on the west. 


The “antique crudeness” of the cult points to the same 
conclusion. Human sacrifice was offered to Diomedes in 
Cyprus as in Thrace: and the horse is a sacred beast in 
Thrace as in Italy. Wherever Diomedes is honoured in cult 
or saga we have definite information or strong probability 
of the settlement of Achaeans, i.e. Aeolians. Abdera was, 
however, an Ionian colony; but, as lonians have no part or 
lot in Diomedes, they must have inherited the cult from 
previous settlers. Now we find Odysseus fixed at Ismarus, 
near Maroneia, in the immediate neighbourhood of Abdera 
(Od. ix. 39 ff). Also, according to Strabo, vii. frg. 44 (as 
restored by von Geffcken, from Eusthath. Od. 1615.9), an 
estuary near the town was called Odvoueiov. Hence we 
may safely conclude that the Ionians found in Abdera an 
Aeolian settlement, from which they derived the Diomedes 
myth. 

The Aeolians when they occupied Abdera honoured 
their hero Diomedes as possessor of the best horses. But 
he found a rival in Rhesus, a hero on whose behalf the 
natives made similar claims. Hence his worshippers invented 
the myth that Diomedes had slain Rhesus and carried off 
his horses. This local legend, symbolizing the struggles 
between the colonists and the Thracians, was in course of 
time attached to the Argive Diomedes, and included in 
/had x. as an episode in the Trojan war. The association 


1 Pauly -Wissowa: art. Diomedes, sage, Neue Jahrb, t. d. Ki. Altert., 
1903; sec also Homer und die Helden- 7. 660. 
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of Diomedes with Odysseus was suggested by their being 
neighbours in Thrace. The connexion of the Homeric with 
the Thracian Diomedes is implied in a good tradition 
preserved by Eustathius (Hom, //. v. 4): te yée 200 to'ror 
éxeoxoreito (Atoujdys) oloy bx6 tie “Aytddéwe aeetis, ij xai 
duéte 2v TH Gdcoarte yodre Tiy Oodunr eyedioyEl, Os TIVES 
istogotour. 

The slaughter of Diomedes by Heracles implies another 
saga-shifting. There was a cult of Diomedes in Argos, where 
he was associated with the horse. The Dorians conquered 
Argos; this is symbolized by the victory of Heracles (the 
Dorian hero) over Diomedes. Bethe conjectures that by a 
transference of the saga to Thrace, where perhaps human 
sacrifice to Diomedes and his horses lingered on to a later 
period, the original relation was obscured. 

This is Dr. Bethe’s account of the matter. At first 
sight we are impressed by his erudition and the almost 
uncanny ingenuity of his “combinations”, though we may 
tind his method of argument somewhat bewildering. 
l‘urther examination reveals a number of serious difficulties. 

- 1. Diomedes, we are told, is an Achaean or Aeolian 
hero—Dr. Bethe treats the two as practically synonymous 
— “very early honoured in cult”, as is shown by the wide 
dispersion of his worship, and the crudeness of the ritual. 
We turn to the poems of Homer, our earliest source of 
information respecting the Achaeans, and are surprised to 
find that there they do not appear as hero-worshippers at 
all, with or without “crude ritual”. So it seems Dr. Bethe 
should have said: “Diomedes is an Achaean or Aeolian 
hero whose worship spread rapidly in Greece between the 
time when the Achaeans adopted hero-worship and the 
time when they ceased to exist as a separate element (save 
in one or two isolated regions) in continental Greece.” 

But perhaps Dr. Bethe holds with Professor Murray 
that the Homeric tradition was “expurgated” in its progress 
down the ages. This might indeed account for the absence 
of “crude ritual” in Homer, but not for the absence of 
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hero-worship. The Greeks worshipped heroes right down 
to the Christian era. They were not ashamed of the practice. 
There is no conceivable reason why hero-worship should have 
been eliminated from Homer if it had ever formed part of 
the original tradition. 

2. The hypothesis that a cult or saga of Diomedes 
indicates an Aeolian settlement is the only reason for 
bringing Aeolians to Abdera. We know that Abdera was 
colonized from Clazomenae about 656 B.C. Whether the 
Clazomenians had any predecessors is uncertain. Tomaschek! 
infers an early Phoenician settlement from the name Abdera, 
which is neither Greek nor Thracian, and from the appearance 
in the foundation-myth of Heracles, often equated with the 
Phoenician Melqart. Bérard? takes a similar view. After 
referring to the Phoenician settlement on the neighbouring 
island of Thasos (Hdt vi. 47), he proceeds: “Il est possible 
que ce nom rentre dans la catégorie des noms sémitiques 
Abd-Melek, Abd-Nego, Abd-lahve, etc., formés du substantif 
abd, qui signifie servzteur et d'un nom divin. Mais aucun 
doublet n’est 1a pour nous fournir le veritable sens de ce 
mot étranger.” Even if the Aeolian settlement were 
admitted, it would remain for Dr. Bethe to explain why 
the Aeolians transformed their hero into a king of the 
Bistones, especially if the legend “symbolizes the struggles 
of the colonists with the natives.” Tyrida is the name 
given to Diomedes’ stronghold, and Tyrida, according to 
Tomaschek,’ is probably a Thracian word, meaning “citadel”, 
like Tveddice 4 IcguwPior (Hdt. vii. 25). We have no in- 
formation of any cult of Rhesus in this district. 

3. Neither Od. ix. 39 ff. nor Strabo vii. frg. 44 lends any 
support to the notion that Odysseus was a “neighbour” of 
Diomedes in Thrace. The probable reason why the Odyssey 
represents Odysseus landing at Ismarus and plundering the 


1 Tomaschek: Dre alten Thraker, 2 Les Phéniciens et l’ Odyssée, ii, 20. 
vol. 128, p. 60, of Sitzungsb. der phil.- 3 Of. cit., vol. 131, p. 75. 
hist. cl. der Akad. d. Wissenschaften 
(Wien, 1893). 
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town is that the //ad (2.846) names the.Cicones among 
the allies of Troy. The passage from Strabo cited by 
Bethe runs: wxAyjolor d& (loucem) zai 4 ‘loucaeis eSinoe Alury: 
zaseitoa O& xi TO dEtPoor FOX... yetor abro® dé xai «i 


Oasion deyouevaa xeqadai. If the restoration ‘Odvosetor is 
correct, the name was probably given by the Chians who 
colonized Maroneia. Such an interest in Homer we might 
naturally expect in men from “Scio’s rocky isle”. 

4. The passage from Eustathius gives alternative reasons 
for the comparative obscurity of Diomedes prior to his 
courteia, The latter part of it, on which Dr. Bethe relies, 
is sufficiently elucidated by Thuc. i.11, gaivorrae (ot “EdAnrec) 
od’ Evtravda rdoy TH Ovvduee yonotuerot GAG WOdE yeooyiar 
THs Negoorioov teanrouerot . 

5. Finally, Dr. Bethe’s explanation of the presence of 
Heracles in the saga is calculated to produce astonishment 
rather than conviction. For Heracles is not to be regarded 
as merely a Dorian or Peloponnesian hero; his very birth- 
place is Thebes. 

Such are the difficulties involved in Dr. Bethe’s account 
of the Thracian Diomedes. But there is a still more serious 
objection which applies to the whole theory of Sagen- 
verschichung. It is inconsistent with the acceptance of a 
historical basis for the Homeric poems. But, thanks to the 
labours of Dorpfeld, Leaf!, and others, this historical basis 
must now be regarded as definitely established, and there 
is really no longer any reason to doubt that Diomedes and 
Odysseus are just as real as David and Jonathan. 

But how then are we to account for those strange and 
monstrous forms of hero-cult so dear to the heart of “Faded 
God” and “saga-shifting” theorists—Helene Dendritis; 
Achilles, the Chthonian Demon; Penelope, mother of Pan; 
Zeus-Agamemnon; ¢/ hoc genus omne? 

Dr. Leaf? answers: “When we say that the human 

1 Troy, 1912; Homer and History, the general question see especially 


1915. chads, i (“Gods and Men”) and vii 
2 Homes and History, p.27. On (“The Fusion of Racet’’). 
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element is earlier than the religious, it is in this sense only: 
it is earlier 2 the history of the personage, not in the 
history of religious development.” 

His theory of the process through which these peculiar 
cults arose Dr. Leaf gives us in his chapter entitled “The 
Fusion of Races”. A time came when the Achaeans lost 
their dominant position in Greece. Those who remained 
at home began to be absorbed by their “Pelasgian” subjects, 
who practised not the genial cult of brilliant Olympian 
deities, but a vague worship of nameless nature powers '—the 
kind of cultus which forms the subject of Sir J. G. Frazer’s 
and Miss Harrison’s researches. 

The fusion of races was accompanied by a religious 
fusion, the latter being complicated by the introduction of 
Dionysiac cult from Thrace. By this time there had deve- 
loped among the Achaeans the practice of hero-worship, of 
which some have seen a faint adumbration even in Homer.? 
The “Pelasgians”, hitherto content with a fertility-spirit or 
“Eniautos-daimon,” now demanded a name for the object 
of their worship, and were supplied by one of the oracles 
with the name of some hero, Achilles and Diomedes being 
the most popular. The worship of the hero did not of 
necessity demand even the presence of his relics; the ritual 
was often carried on at an empty tomb. 

It is impossible here to summarize the evidence which 
Dr. Leaf has collected in support of his theory, but the 
legend of Eurypylos at Patrai, which he cites from Pausanias 
(vii. 19. 1), supplies an excellent illustration of the actual 
process. Eurypylos is “a clear instance of an Eniautos- 
daimon worshipped under the name of a Homeric hero... 
He is distinctly identified with the hero of the /Zad, and 
he came, we are told, to Patrai from Delphi.” At Patrai 
“he found a human sacrifice to Artemis Triklaria in pro- 
gress; he put an end to the barbarous rite, and was wor- 
shipped thereafter in Patrai with heroic honours. Clearly 
he—that is, his name—did come from Delphi. The people 


1 Hdt. ii, 52 (Leaf). 2 Of. Od. xi, 4g fl. 
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asked the oracle: ‘Who is the daimon whom we honour 
at the tomb?’ The oracle presented them with the name 
of Eurypylos, and everyone was satisfied.” 

In Dr. Leaf’s view the human sacrifice, abolished when 
the worship of Eurypylos began, was offered in reality to 
the Eniautos-daimon, who, at the fusion of religions, became 
associated with Artemis, and was supplanted as a culto-bject 
by the hero. It is this supplanting which chiefly concerns 
us here. 

The supplanting process clearly reveals itself in the 
Cyprian cult of Diomedes already mentioned. Porphyry’s 
account is as follows: “In Salamis ...a human victim was 
offered to Agraulos, daughter of Cecrops; and the custom 
continued down to the times of Diomedes. Then it changed 
so that the human victim was offered to Diomedes, and 
within one circuit-wall is the shrine of Athene and that of 
Agraulos and Diomedes (6 re rie APyrGc reds xel O THe 
Aygatov xui Aoujdors).” 

Aided by Dr. Leaf’s general theory, and keeping before 
our minds this Cyprian parallel, we may now infer the 
origin of the Thracian Diomedes cult. 

We need not go back beyond the Clazomenians, who 
colonized Abdera about 650 B.c. The settlers would 
naturally be eager to win the favour of the “god of the 
land”. At Tyrida, not far from Abdera, they found a cult 
of some prehistoric king of the Bistones associated with 
some legend of murderous steeds, and perhaps even with 
human sacrifice. The Thracians, who had already enriched 
Greek religion with the cult of Dionysus and the mysticism 
of Orpheus were far removed in religious development from 
the Pelasgians, with their “nameless cults”. But if their 
deities had names, the knowledge of them was not for the 
vulgar. Perdrizet remarks: “Il semble que les Thraces, 
particuli¢érement, se fissent scruple de désigner leur dieux 
nommément; des appellations vagues, #sdc, xt'grog Pedc, 
omg suivies souvent d’une désignation topique, paraissaient 
suffisantes 4 leur piété inquicte et soup¢onneuse.” 
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In this difficulty the Greeks appealed to an oracle, or 
else, aS was sometimes done, chose a name on their own 
responsibility. Diomedes, famous for his Thracian horses, 
may have appeared appropriate. Hence arose the new 
personage Diomedes, son of Ares, King of the Bistones. 

Heracles’ appearance as slayer of Diomedes may be 
due to his identification with Melqart. It is possible that the 
original hero whom Diomedes supplanted fell fighting with 
the Phoenicians. But the Greeks would not account for 
Heracles’ presence in that way. To them it was Heracles, 
not Diomedes, who “symbolized the victory of the settlers 
over the natives.” His victory would be a mythological 
title-deed for his fellow-countrymen. Here, as elsewhere, 
he figures as the Precursor. 


Il. 


What is the meaning of the name “Rhesus”? ‘Toma- 
schek (Die alten Thraker, Wiener Sitzungsb. 130, p. 53), 
writing in 1894, remarked: “I conjecture that the name is 
pure Thracian; if softened from ‘PjCoc it might have signified 
simply 72x, Goth. reiks, Skt. raj, “king”. To Dr. Leaf (Rhesus 
of Thrace, J. H.S., 1915) this etymology is as unconvincing 
as his own derivation of I/eAaoyoi from 2édae is to Professor 
Bury, though the latter does not use such scornful language. 
For Dr. Leaf calls Tomaschek’s suggestion “a curious recru- 
descence of pre-scientific etymology.” 


In 1909 the same suggestion was made independently 
by Cuny (Révue des études ancicnnes, Xi. 3), who, unlike 
his predecessor, has argued his case in full detail. As his 
article was published in a periodical better known, at least 
in this country, to Celtic than to classical scholars, and 
apparently had escaped the notice of Dr. Leaf when he 
wrote his paper, a summary of the argument may be given 
here. 

Rezos is a word of the Thraco-Phrygian dialect, and 
is to be connected with Ind.-Eur. reg, nominative reg-s 
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found in Old Irish ri, Gaulish Cingetov7x, etc.; Lat. rex, 
Skt. raj. 

The Thraco-Phrygian dialect seems to have belonged 
to the so-called safem branch (the Indo-Eur. front palatals 
having changed into some kind of sibilant in these dialects 
at a very early date, while they remained non-continuous 
sounds in the Western branches; cf. centum, ¢xaroy, Skt. 
catam). Hence there is no objection to the equation reg 
=> rez, 

Again comparing rez and Skt. raj, Cuny has to account 
for the ¢, and show that it may represent an original Indo- 
Eur. é which Skt. changed into @. For the existence of é@ 
in this language he adduces 27Av-(u)3eia, “town of Selus 
or Zelus,” and XYe‘Pi¢ the name of a Thracian king, an 
exact transcription of an adjective which would be in Skt. 
*cocas, in Zend *saoca, in old Persian *#auéa, “brilliant”, 
and which would be connected with the Vedic neuter cocis, 
“gleam”, as yacas, “glorious”, is with the neuter yacas, 
“glory”, the # representing the attempt of the Greeks to 
express ¢. 

Rez received an added 0, and so became an o-stem 
with nom. sing. rézos. For the Greek form ‘Pijoog with 
6 =: Cuny compares zugcdeoe from old Persian * pari— 
daiza and Yeu¢édy which he equates with X#or, Slav. Zemlja. 

The result may be tabulated thus: — 


‘Pij6og = Thraco-Phrygian rezos; 

réz = I.-Eur. rég; 

¢ for g: cf. Skt. raj for reg; 

€ because Thracian retained I.-Eur. é; 

rézo—o added: c/. Skt. raj changed to raja; 

rézos: s the usual nom. ending in I.-Eur.; 

o for 2, as the nearest Greek equivalent, because =sd. 


If our knowledge of the Thracian language is too 
limited to allow of certainty, it will at any rate, I think, 
be admitted that Cuny’s derivation is highly probable. It 
may be worth while to consider whether the suggested 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XX. R 
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meaning of ‘Pjdoc will prove of any assistance in the 
elucidation of the Rhesus myth. 

Cuny thinks that the author of the Doloneia had learnt 
through the Thracians of Asia Minor or those of Europe 
the meaning of the name in Thracian, and deliberately 
used it for his own purposes as a proper name. It would 
be equally possible and (to me) more attractive to suppose 
that there lingered a faint tradition of a Thracian prince 
who came to help the Trojans, and met an untimely fate 
before the walls of their city; and that the poet of the 
Doloneia took the title for a proper name. So Syennesis, 
though a proper name to Herodotus and Xenophon, is 
regarded by modern scholars as the title of the princes of 
Cilicia. The matter cannot be decided either way, and in 
any case is not of much consequence. 

Many Continental scholars, however (e.g. Rohde, Bethe, 
Perdrizet), maintain that in very ancient times there was, 
in many places throughout Thrace, and in Bithynia, a cult 
of Rhesus as god or hero, and that this cult-personage 
is the original of the Homeric character. The evidence, 
given in full in Roscher’s Lexikon, is either late or bad, 
or both late and bad. If we accept Cuny’s derivation, it 
will appear, I think, that the hypothesis will be deprived 
of such basis as it appears to possess. 

Rhodope is the one district in Thrace for which, as 
the seat of a KRhesus-cult, we have direct evidence. 
Philostratus thus describes the cult: “Rhesus, whom 
/nomedes slew tn Troy, is said to inhabit Rhodope, and 
they recount many wondrous deeds of his; for they say 
that he breeds horses and marches in armour and hunts 
wild beasts; and in proof that the hero is a hunter, they 
tell how the wild boars and gazelles and all the beasts on 
the mountain come by twos and threes to the altar of Rhesus, 
and are offered in sacrifice, unfettered and unbound, and yield 
themselves to the knife; and this hero is said to ward off 
plague from his borders. Now Rhodope is very. populous, 
and there are many villages round the shrine” (//crorc., p.691). 
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The words in italics, as has been often pointed out, 
are clearly due to Philostratus or some earlier Homeric 
student. The myth is Thracian and local, for it is connected 
with no other place or legend. Dr. Leaf, who does not 
think “there is any ground for supposing that Rhesus is 
a genuine Thracian name,” speaks of Philostratus’ evidence 
as “late and untrustworthy”. Late he is, but why untrust- 
worthy? What conceivable reason is there to suppose that 
he invented such a story? But we do not know in what 
period the cult grew up. This much we may presume. 
Even if the myth is early enough in origin for the purpose 
of Rohde and his school, it is almost certain, if “Rhesus” 
means “king”, that the personage commemorated was a 
local hero whose identity was concealed under that title. 
We are reminded of the remark of Perdrizet cited above 
on the reticence of the Thracians concerning the names 
of the objects of their worship. 

There may have been once a cult of Rhesus near 
Byzantium. We learn from Suidas that Rhesus was a 


general of the Byzantines (!) olxijoers tyr 2Q0 Tie TOLEWS 
ty téam émieyoutvea Pysia tru vir 6 olzos TOR weyddov 


ucetveos Geodoipov yrogiteta. Here again, if the tradition 
is genuine and sufficiently ancient, it may point to a shrine 
of sotne forgotten Thracian prince. But we need no more 
identify this Rhesus with the Rhesus of Rhodope than 
King Creon of Corinth with King Creon of Thebes. 

A cult of Rhesus at Ainos has been assumed on the 
strength of Hipponax (Frg. 39). But when the poet tells 
that “Rhesus, Prince of the Atnians, was killed near the 
towers of Troy”, he is merely assigning a local habitation 
to the hero to whom Homer had given a name. 

Parthenius (36) relates a sad tale of Rhesus and Argan- 
thone, the eponymous heroine of Mt. Arganthonion, near 
Cius, but there is nothing in the love-story to suggest a 
cult of anyone anywhere. 

Finally, a great deal has been written about a supposed 
cult of Rhesus in the Strymon valley. The question turns 

R2 
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on whether the Muse’s prophecy in which she foretells 
heroic honours for her dead son (Eur. Rhesus, 963-982) is 
to be taken as evidence for a native cult, or is merely a 
poetical foreshadowing of the expedition of Hagnon (437 B. C), 
who brought the supposed relics of the Homeric hero and 
deposited them on the site of Amphipolis. 

Dr. Leaf, in the prosecution of his warfare against “Faded 
Gods” and “Sagenverschiebung’’, has taken up the case 
for the latter interpretation of the prophecy, and provided 
an intelligible explanation of one of the most obscure 
passages in Attic tragedy. To his view I must now 
acknowledge myself a convert but, as I have nothing to 
add to his argument, I need only refer the reader to his 
paper already cited. Yet, even were his opponents able to 
prove their case, they would, if M. Cuny’s derivation holds, 
have won but a Pyrrhic victory. Thus may the etymology 
at which Dr. Leaf flung a scornful odzter dictum be used in 
support of the very cause which he has been striving to 
maintain. 


W. H. PORTER. 





THOMAS GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HOMAS Gardiner, monk of Westminster and some time 

Prior of Blythe, has till now been little more than a 
name; and his History of England has remained buried and 
unrecognised among the manuscripts of Trinity College for — 
two and a half centuries. The Dictionary of National 
Biography gives the following short account of him: 
“Gardiner, Thomas (fl. 1516), a monk of Westminster, probably 
died before the dissolution of the monastery, as his name 
is not among the signatures of the deed of renunciation (1540). 
He wrote a chronicle of English history from Brutus to 
the seventh year of Henry VIII, entitled ‘The Flowers of 
England’ but the manuscript, which is among the Cotton 
MSS (Otho C. vi.) has been so injured by fire as to be 
illegible. 


This is based on the following three entries in cata- 
logues, which, so far as I know, are the only references 
to Gardiner’s history. 

1. He is included in the alphabetical list of the Historians 
of England appended by F. Thin to the 1587 edition of 
Holinshed’s Chronicle as “Thomas Gardiner a monke of 
Westminster in the time of Henry the eight”. 


2. 1. Tanner. /bliotheca Britannico-Flibernica: Gardiner, 
Thomas. monachus Westmonasteriensis. Scripsit Anglice 
Epitomen historiae Anglicanae a Bruto ad 7 Henr. viit; cut 
fitulus: The flowers of England. Pr. “In the beginning 
of the war”. MS. Cotton Otho C. vi. Claruit tempore 
Henrici viii. 

3. I. Smith. Catalogue of the Cotton Manuscripts 1696: 
Otho C. vi: A brief abstract of English history, called Zhe 
flowers of England, from Brutus. Written by Thomas 
Gardiner, Monk of Westminster, in the time of Henry VIII. 
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Part of the Cotton Library, including the MS of 
Gardiner’s history, was burnt in 1730, for in Planta’s Cata- 
logue of the MSS as presented to the British Museum is 
the entry “Otho C ii-viii. desiderantur”. 

This scanty information may be supplemented from 
The Monks of Westminster by E. H. Pearce, from which 
we learn that Thomas Gardiner became a monk of West- 
minster in 1493; he was for two years a “scolaris studens 
Oxon.” 1497-9, and “studens Oxon et Cantebrig.” 1499- 
(Christmas) 1500; prima Missa 1500-1. He was appointed 
Prior of Blythe on 20 May 1507, but resigned this office 
before 16 June 1511, and returned to Westminster. (Dugdale 
Monast. IV. 621): Ad skillam 1520-1; Coquinarius 1521-2: 
Camerarius 1528-9. He is last mentioned as per camcrarius 
24 June 1530. Thene is no reference in this account to his 
literary work. 

There are two copies, unidentified till now, of Gardiner’s 
History in our Library. These copies I shall denote by A, 
which forms part of No. 513, E. 1.15, and B, which is part 
of No, 633, E. 5.22. In the 1688 Catalogue of the MSS A 
is entered as “A Genealogie of the KINGS of Eng. from 
Cadwallader to Hen. 8”, in Abbott’s Catalogue (No. 513) as 
“Pedigrees of the Kings of England from Cadwallader to 
Henry VIII”. B is entered in the 1688 Catalogue as “An 
history of the Ks of England from Brute to Hen 8”: and 
in Abbott (No. 633) as “Chronicles of English Kings from 
Brutus to Hen. VIII. By John Narbon, Richmond Herald”. 
This ascription to John Narbon is, of course, wrong: but 
both books were in his possession very shortly after they 
were written. John Narbon was Risebank Pursuivant before 
1528, in which year he was created Bluemantle Pursuivant; 
he became Richmond Herald in 1536, and died in the 
Tower in 1540. His writing was large and very ugly, but 
quite legible. There is never any doubt as to what letter 
he intended to write; but his spelling is astonishingly 
bad, even for the early vears of Henry VIII, He has 
written his name in A on p. 6. “per me John Narbon allias 
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Rychemond herrod”. In B he has written several marginal 
notes, and his name on p.1.: “Iste liber partene Jhonis 
Narbon Allias Rychemond herrod”. In a book on Heraldry, 
which is bound up with B, he has written on one page 
“Isty lybar partnet Ryssebanke Halyas Jhonys Narbon”, 
and on another “Isty liber partenet Jhonys Narbon Allias 
Blewmantyll”. This book on Heraldry contains another, 
but much shorter, English Chronicle, ending with the 
coronation of Henry VIII and Catharine, to which John 
Narbon has appended the note:— “and hade yssow be the 
sede katrine i Son dede and ii dotaris i Dede and no yssow 
and i alyffe hosse nam ys marry god send her good yssew”. 
John Narbon’s son Nicholas followed in his father’s footsteps 
and was Boulogne Pursuivant till 1550, in which year he 
was created Bluemantle Pursuivant; he became Richmond 
Herald in 1557 and finally, in 1564, the second Ulster King 
at Arms, in succesion to Bartholomew Butler. Nicholas 
inherited his father’s manuscripts and also those of his 
predecessor B. Butler. From him they were handed to the 
third Ulster King at Arms, Christopher Usher, and sub- 
sequently passed into the possession of his nephew James 
Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, whose library became the 
property of Trinity College in 1666. 

A is a paper folio of 44 pages measuring 11°, by 
Sinches. .\ few ‘pages, corresponding to the first seven 
pages of B, are lost at the beginning, so that A begins 
with “Kynge Cadwallydar the laste kynge of the brewttes 
blodde”. The account of each king, except on pp. 3-5, is 
enclosed in a frame of two parallel lines, and is surmounted 
by a crown. A full page would contain twenty-seven 
lines of writing; but most of them have less, owing to the 
arrangement of the frames and crowns. Punctuation is 
indicated by a sloping line. A contains a number of 
pedigrees which are left out in B. 

B is a much smaller book than A, measuring 8 by 
5'/y inches. There are 58 pages with about 30 lines on a 
full page, but large blank spaces are left at the beginning 
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and end of each reign. It omits the pedigrees given in A, 
and one leaf is lost after p. 10. It is written without any 
punctuation in a much smaller hand than that of A, and 
the spelling is better; but in all other respects it is much 
inferior to A. The writer makes frequent mistakes, often 
omitting short words, or substituting wrong ones, such as 
“sodenly” for “sollemly”, or “Edward” for “Edred” and for 
“Edwyn”. In the reign of Henry IV, A mentions “a 
chamber kallyd Ieruzalem”, which appears in B as “a 
Chamber called harny Abem”. This copyist’s error has 
been corrected to Iherusalem by Archbishop Usher. The 
children of Henry II are thus given in A: “henry a yonge 
kynge / that dyed beffor hys ffather with owtte yssu / kynge 
Rycharde the ffurste ' Geffray the duke of breten | kynge 
John / Elleonor quene off Castell / mawde the duches of 
Saxon and after Emperes / and ii other that dyed yonge”: 
which appears in B in the form:— “henry a yong king that 
dyed before hys ffader without yssue kyng Richard the 
fyrste Geffrey the Duke of Brytayne king John Elder quene 
of Castell maryed Duke of Saxon and after empresse and 
ii that dyed yonge”. It is probable that B was copied 
directly from A, and hence is of no independent value, 
except for the opening chapters, which have been lost in 
A: for, in the blank space between the reigns of Edmund 
Ironside and Canute, A has written “& he ffownded here 
yn ynglonde the abbay off Sent benettes in the ffen”, and 
marked it with a cross: there is a corresponding cross in 
the account of Canute indicating the place where these 
words should be inserted; but B attaches them to the end 
of the section dealing with Edmund Ironside. 

I now turn to the evidence of authorship. The most 
important signature is on p.6 of A. It has been altered 
three times, and though the writing is heavily scratched 
out, it is possible to read nearly the whole of it. At the 
top of the page is written “Gloria et honor deo”. Ina 
blank space under this John Narbon has written “Ihesus 
per me Jhon Narbon allias Rychemond herrod”. Then 
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follows: —“Now her after schall you Red in order as they 
have Rayned / all the kynges namys off ynglonde / Sythe 
the Rayne off kynge Allfred the wyche was the ffurste 
anoynttyd kynge off this londe | untyll the Rayne of the 
moste excellent & cumly prynce kynge henry the viii'* | 
with the datte off the yere off ther coronacyons and the 
plasse wher they wer crowned / and brevely off the pryn- 
cypall Actes that they dyd in ther tyme / and the number 
off chylderne that euery on off them had / and how ‘meny 
yere they Rayned / & when / & wher they dyed and in 
what plasse they ly beryd/ . Brevelly drawne owtte off 
dyuersse Cronakulles as well off ffrenche & off Wellsche 
as off other bokes off latten & ynglesche By the dyllygent 
labor’ off d... thomas Gardyner monke in Westmynster 
on off the chanttery monkes ffor kynge henry the vii whosse 
Sowlle god have / Amen”. So the last sentence stood ori- 
ginally. Afterwards all the words after Westmynster were 
struck out, and there was substituted for them: —“&... lly 
endyd the xii day off apprell in the vii'"* yere off the Rayne 
off the most excellentt & cumly prynce kynge henry the 
viii in the yere off our lorde god M. vC. xvi / god save the 
kynge”. 

Finally all this, and more, was scratched out, so that 
nothing was left but ’Brevelly drawne owtte off dyuersse 
Cronakulles as well off ffrenche & latten & ynglesche By 
the hand &c”. 

In B the last sentence runs thus:—“breuely draw by 
the diligent labour of T g out of Dyuerse Cronacles ffrensshe 
and Walsshe and other bokes of latten and Inglysshe and 
Ihu save the Most excellent king henry the viii and hys 
progeny / and pore Comyns”. 

The most natural explanation of the alterations in A 
is that this manuscript was Thomas Gardiner’s own copy, 
and that when he was writing page 6 he was one of the 
Chantry Monks of Henry VII, but had ceased to be so 
when he finished his history on 12 April in the seventh 
year of Henry VIII. He then erased the reference to his 
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office of Chantry Monk, and substituted the date upon which 
his History was finished. The Chronicle originally ended 
in that year with the date “the ix day off marche”, and the 
text down to that point is enclosed in the usual frame; but 
subsequently a few entries of events in the eighth and 
ninth years were inserted at the foot of the page by the 
same writer. This led to the erasure of the date on which 
the work was ended, and the vague “&c”, which the author 
doubtlessly intended to expand when the work was really 
finished. 

There is another signature in A on p. 28, at the end 
of the clause connecting the Norman kings with Henry VII, 
where a prayer for Henry VIII ends:— “god send hym 
myche yssu & longe to contynew / Amen q. Thomas gardener 
moncke in Westmynster Je: ffey:”. B omits everything 
after Amen. 

The office of Chantry Monk of Henry VII was one of 
considerable value and profit, as appears from one of the 
clauses of the oath (see Rymer /vedera 12 May 1533) taken 
by William Boston, Abbot of Westminster, in accordance 
with the original indentures made on 16 June in the 19th 
year of his reign between Henry VII and John Islipp, then 
Abbot of Westminster: — 

Item. I shall Provide and Cause 7Zhre Chauntery 
Wonkes in the said Monasterye of good and vertuouse Dis- 
position to sey dayly Masse, specially and principally for 
the same King and also for Elizabeth late Quene of Englond 
his Wiff and for their Children and Issue, and for the 
Fader, Moder, Progenitours and Auncestors of the same 
King, in such manner and forme as is conteyned in the 
same Indenturez, and shall Yeve to every such Monke 
Yerely for his Salarie and wages an //undrecd Shillings 
over and above lyke Fynding Profits and Advantages as 
any other Monke of the said Monasterie, being none Officer 
therin, have had or ought to have. 

Thomas Gardiner, who held that office, may have 
intended his History to be a tribute of gratitude to the 
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memory of Henry VII. For the whole object of the work 
is to prove that the most excellent comely prince King 
Henry VIII is the right inheritor, by all lines of descent, 
of the crown of England. There is an introductory chapter 
the first sentence of which is: —“In the begynnyng of the 
worlde Almighty god made hevyn and Erth and all that 
Conteyned yn them and the vi day he Creat and made man 
and the ffirste man Adam lyued ix® and xxx" yeres”. This 
is followed by a brief account of the six Ages of the world. 
The next two chapters trace the descent of Cadwallader 
from Brutus, ending with Cadwall, who “begat Cadwallader 
the whiche was the laste king of the brewtes blode tyll 
the comyng of king henry the vii the whiche was right 
Eneritor to hym and yn the latter ende of this bref tretyse 
shalle more playnely appere”. The next chapter gives the 
history of Cadwallader and traces the descent of Henry VII 
from him through “Lewelyn the laste prynce of Walles off 
the brewttes blodde”, and his lineal descendent “Gudly 
Owen Tether off Walles”. The next chapter deals, in six 
short sections, with the Saxons till the time of Alfred; it 
is introduced by the words “Here under schall you Red 
when the Saxons cam ffurste in to thys londe and how 
with in Certen yeres they wan all the partyes off yt & how 
they dyvydyd yt amonge them selffe & excludyd clene all 
the brewtanes”. Then follows the general introduction to 
the kings of England, already quoted, with the statement 
that Thomas Gardiner was the author. The kings from 
Alfred to Harold are described in fifteen chapters, and are 
followed by the Norman kings, who are introduced by the 
sentence: “And Thus Endys the Saxons & the ffew danys 
to Rayne any longer here in ynglonde & now begynnys 
the Normansse”. The Norman kings from William the 
Conqueror to Richard III] occupy eighteen chapters, one 
for each king, and are dismissed with the words:— “And 
here Endes the Normansse to Rayne any lenger here in 
ynglonde / Savynge that yt plessyd the Ryght inEretor 
off the brewttes blodde kynge henry the vii , after he had 
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won opunly in battell hys Ryght inEretans / by the in- 
spyracyon off the holly goste / to mary to hys wyffe quene 
Elzabeth the nexte Eyer off the fforesayde normandy blode 
by the wyche maryage all manner off trew tytull to the 
crowne off ynglonde & off ffransse ys Justly in the moste 
excellentt & cumly prynce kynge henry the viii'® Son & 
Eyer to them bothe / god send hym myche yssu & longe 
to contynew }/ Amen q. Thomas gardener moncke in West- 
mynster. Je: ffey:” There are two more chapters one for 
Henry VII, the other for Henry VIII: these, as contem- 
porary records will be quoted in full, after the pedigrees 
omitted in B have been described. 

There are in A several pedigrees, of which the following 
is a list: — 

p. 22. Descent of Edward IV from Leonell Duke of 
clarence and from Edmund Duke of York “unckulls to 
kynge Rycharde the Secunde”. 

p. 23. Descent of Henry VII and Elizabeth from John 
de Gawntte. 

p. 29. A summary of the descent of Henry VII from 
“Gudly Owen Tether”, and of Queen Elizabeth from “Jeffray 
Plantagynet the duke of Angy”: showing that “The Ryght 
Brewtte and the Ryght Plantagynet vs knett by the law 
off matrimony together”. 

p. 32. “The nobyll prynce kynge henry the vii''* & the 
moste Vertuus princes quene Elzabeth lefte this yssu 
ffolloynge”. 

p. 35. How King Henry VIII is the “ryght and trew 
ineritor off the Crowne off ffransse as welby hys nobyll 
& wysse ffather as by hys vertuus & gracyus mother”. 

p. 37 “Her under schall you ffynde the Ryght & trew 
petygrew off kynge Cadwallydar ffrom whom by trew & 

lynyall descens cumys the moste excellent & cumly prynce 
' kynge Henry the viii'® as welby hys Nobyll & wysse ffather 
as by hys vertuus and gracyus mother, Blessyd & holly 
kynge Cadwallyder the Son & Eyer to the Nobyll con- 
queror kynge Cadwall was the laste kynge of the Brewttes 
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blodde the wyche by monycyon off a angell went to Rome 
& ther dyed in the abbett of a moncke & he ys canonyzyt 
ffor a sayntte by poppe Sergius the ffurste off that 
Name”, etc. 

p. 40. “Her under schall you ffynde the Ryght & trew 
petygrew off the Saxons & Normans | that Rayned her in 
ynglonde and how our most excellent & cumly prince kynge 
henry the viii* ys Ryght ineretor to them bothe by ffather 
& by mother.” 

p. 42. “Her under schall you ffynde how our moste 
gracyus & cumly prynce kynge henry the viii't ys Ryght 
& trew inereter to the crowne off ffransse as well by hys 
Nobyll & wysse ffather as by hys vertuus and gracyus 
mother.” 

This pedigree goes further back than that on p. 35, 
which begins with Saint Lewys. The beginning of it is 
worth quoting for the sake of the quite unexpected 
reference to music contained in it: “The walleant hew 
chappet dewke of borgen after the imprisonment off kynge 
Charlles the destrower off hys brothers chylderne kynge 
lowtherius the Emperor / the ffor sayde hew as Ryght & 
nexte ineretor to the crowne off ffranse / & ffor hys manhod, 
wysdum & maners he was Electe & chosen to be kynge 
off ffranse / he maryd the kynge of ynglondes dowghter / 
& on her he begat kynge Roberte to his Son & Eyer that 
made the Responde that ys songe on Xmas evyn. O Iuda 
& Ieruzalem. and the notte & dytte off the Sequens off 
Sci Sps assit &c.” 

In these pedigrees there are generally three square 
spaces for the children of Henry VIII, two small ones with 
a larger space between them. The smaller spaces are filled 
with such words as “henry the prynce off walles dyed 
yonge withowtte yssu” and “The nobyll princes mare | 
borne in the vii yere of kynge henry the viii'*.” The large 
square is blank, or has the words “Je ffey” or “Je ffoy” 
written in or beside it. Probably “J’ai foi” is meant, in- 
dicating the writer’s trust in God that a son and heir will 
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be born. In one case the space has been filled in by a 
later hand with the words “Edwarde prince off walles borne 
at hamton cowrte the 2 day of o’ber the 28 yere of kyng 
hery the viii in die S. edwardi Regis.” 


HENRY VII. 


“Kynge henry the vii’ was Son & Eyer to the Nobyll 
Edmunde the Erlle off Rychmunde | the whyche Edmunde 
was by trew & lynyal! descens Ryght Eyer to the holly 
kynge Cadwallyder the laste kynge off the brewttes blodde 
that Raynyd beffore the holle conqueste off the Saxons / 
and the sayd Edmunde was Ryght Eyer to Charlles the 
ffrenche kynge by hys mother quene kateryn / and also 
this kynge henry the vii'"* was Son & Eyer to the cownttes 
off Rychemunde Margaret / the dowghter & Eyer to John 
the duke off Somersett the Ryght & trew ineretor to John 
off gawntte the duke off lonckester / and thys fforsayde 
kynge henry the sevynthe was crowned kynge off all 
ynglonde at Westmynster the xxx" day off october in the 
yere off our lorde god m.cccc.lxxxv nexte after he had 
sclayne in battell kynge Rycharde the thurde /. And so 
thowrow grasse & by the gret helppe off god he optayned 
hys Ryght inEretans / the whyche many yerres beffore 
his awncetters wher keppte ffrom // that was ffrom the 
dethe off hys nobyll & holly progenytor kynge Cadwallydar 
the whyche dyed at Rome in poppe Sergius the ffurste 
tyme on the xx" day off Apprell in the yere off our lorde 
god vi°lxxix / untyl the yere that he was crowned as ys 
affore wryton / and so bytwene hys coronacyon & kynge 
Cadwallydars dethe was viiii & vi yeres / And Almytte 
got sent hym iii pryncypall gyftys by the wyche he excelde 
meny prynces beffore hym / The ffurste gyfte was wysdum 
quia omnis terra destderabat videre vultum eius: ut audtrent 
saprenciam quam dederat dominus tn corde suo | The secunde 
gyfte was vyctory off hys Enmys gua maguificauit eum 
dominus tn timore tntmcorum suorum et dedit tli contra 
mnimicos suos potenciam | and the thurde gyfte was gret 
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honor & Ryches guza gloria et diuicie in domo eius | And 
to schow how well he ussyd the ffurste gyfte yt well apperyd 
at hys begynnynge when he maryd quene Elzabeth to hys 
‘wyffe the wyche was dowghter & Eyer to kynge Edwarde 
the iiii* / ffor by that dede done by hys grett wysdum he 
made hys yssu to stande in suche suertte that no tytyll may 
be made ayenste them / allso by hys grett wysdum he 
kepte hys Reme in mervellus tranquillytte & pesse / by 
Ressun that he dyd grevosly ponysche Ryottores & trans- 
gressores off hys lawys ! & in especyall the brekares off 
hys pesse / as well grett men / as off Jouer degree |. And 
as towchynge the Secunde gyfte | he neuer had battell made 
ayenste hym / butt he wan them / and subdewyd hys Enmys 
/ and also ther was neuer thynge wroght ayenst hym / 
were yt neuer so privi/ butt he Cam to the perfett know- 
lege theroff / and schortly he dyd know the partys off 
what degre soeuer they had bene off / and within schortte 
prosses he wolde have them at hys wyll &c/. Axd as 
towchynge the thurde gyfte, All the vykares off crystes 
churche / poppes off Rome that were in hys tyme dydde 
putte hym to grette honor when thay made hym protector 
& deffendor off crystes churche / in wettnes where off eche 
off them sent hym a honorabull kappe off maynttenans & 
a gudly sworde / the wyche ffor a perpetuall Rememberans 
Remayne in the monasterii off Westmynster the plasse off 
all kynges coronacyons |. And as lowchynge hys Ryches | 
yt mytte be thowtte that ther was neuer kynge in ynglonde 
cowde have more then he schoyd when he changyd the 
Name off hys maner off schene & kalded yt Rychemunde 
and as he schoyd when the kynge off Castell was her in 
ynglonde with hym / and also what marvellus & costly 
byldynge with his grett Ryches dyd he make her in 
ynglonde / and what substans off Ryches lefte he ffor 
perpetuall ffundacyons to be made after his dethe and what 
abundanse off Ryches lefte he to the Nobyll prynce hys 
son / and what abundansse off Ryches gave he to the 
maryage Off hys dowghteres |. And ffor thes wit gyftvs 
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that god sentt hym all kynges crystun ny unto hym wher 
gladde to conffedere themselffe in unyte & pesse with hym 
and he byldyd the costly & curyus chappell off our lady 
in the: abbey off Westmynster | he also byldyd the gudly 
maners off Rychmunde & Wodstocke and dyuersse other 
plassys off plessure in ynglonde aptte & convenyentte ffor 
prynces to ly att / & he ys the ffownder off the gudly 
hospytall kallyd the Sevoy / ande by hys quene Elzabeth 
he had vii chylderne / Artor prince off Walles that dyed 
withowtte yssu / Quene Marget off scotlonde / kynge henry 
the viii'* / Elzabeth that dyed yonge / & Edmunde duke off 
Somercett that dyed yonge/ Mare the ffrenche quene / & 
kateryn that dyed in her krysum / and after he had 
Rayned xxiii yere viii monthes & xvii dayes he dyed at 
hys gudly maner off Rychemunde the xxi" day off Apprell 
in the yere off our lorde god m.v°.ix / and he lyes beryd 
& hys quene Elzabeth with hym in our ladys chappell at 
Westmynster wher as he ordyned the moste honorabull 
ffundacyon that hathe bene harde off | ffor eter ther to 
indewer ffor hym levynge an insampull to all kynges 
crystun to provyde ffor ther parpetuall rememberansse.” 


HENRY VIII. 


The moste Excellentte & cumly prynce kynge henry 
the viii't & hys wyffe quene kateryn the kynges dowghter 
of spayne were bothe crowned together at Westmynster 
on mydsomerday nexte after the dethe off hys ffather kynge 
henry the vii'* / and in the begynnynge off hys Rayne he 
grawnted generall pardon to all his trew subiectes &c | 
and also in the ffurste yere off hys Rayne he sent Certen 
lordes off hys cownsell thowrow owtte hys Reme in to 
euery schyre to inquire off the wronges that were done to 
the commensse by ffallsse promottores & pollers & they to 
sett a good order ffor the contynuall Refformacyon off the 
same / and in the secunde yere off hys Rayne he commandyd 
that in euery schyre thowrow owtte hys Reme musteres 
scholde be takun by certen off hys lordes therto by 
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commyssyon appoynttyd / to vew & see what number off 
gud ffyghtynge men mytte be made with in  schortte 
warnynge yff ned scholde be to kalle ffor them / and in 
the thurde yere off hys Rayne was borne hys son henry 
prince off Walles on neweres day / the wyche schortly 
after dyed & ys beryd in Westmynster and in the iiii‘* 
yere off hys Rayne he marvellusly besyd hym selffe to se 
the settynge fforthe off hys ordynansse in the tower off 
london and in dyuersse other porttes on the see coste / & 
that yere ii valleante knyghtes sir thomes knewett & sir 
Edwarde howarde / lorde almeralles off the see dyed on 
the see and the Regentt off ffransse was bornde & meny 
lordes off ffransse in her and that yere on kandelmas evyn 
the kynges pallys was borned | and in the v'"* yere off hys 
Rayne he went ouer see to war in ffransse | & he dystroyyd 
the stronge holde off Twyrryn | & he wan the gudly Cytte 
off turnay and he had the Emperor at hys Retynew | & 
he toke the dewke off longffelde prisoner with dyuersse 
other grett men & sent them to ynglonde | & that yere 
the kynge with hys power beynge in ffransse | kynge 
Jamys off scotlonde thynckynge that ther had bene no 
men lefte in ynglonde but quene kateryn & her gentyll- 
whomen / contrary to manhod « to hys othe | kam with the 
grettyste power that he myte make in to ynglonde 

intendynge to a conqueryd the Reme ffrom the quene ffor 
euer / but sche preventyd hym & sent ayenste hym Thomas 
then Erlle off Sorray & after duke off northeffolke the 
wyche mett wythe hym & hys power on bramston more 
in the northe contre & ther he sclew kynge Jamys « the 
moste partte off the grett lordes off scotlonde wythe all 
that cam with them Savynge Certen that turned bake 
& fflede agen ffor ffere in to scotlonde // and in the vi' 
yere off hys Rayne he maryd hys Syster mare to lewys 
the ffrenche kynge the wyche within certen monthes 
schortly after dyed & he had no yssu by her/ & in the 
vii" yere off hys Rayne he maryd her to Charlles the 
duke off Sotheffolke // « that yere hys Syster marget the 
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quene off scotlonde cam with her secunde hosbantte in to 
ynglonde & was delyuerde off a mayde chylde / and that 
yere Thomas Wolsay archebyschoppe off yorke was creatte 
cardynall in Westmynster churche / & that yere the xviii 
day off ffebruary was borne at grenwyche the nobyll princes 
mare the kynges Eldeste dowghter by hys quene Kateryn 
/ and that yere the morne after the prynces byrthe the 
chappell off our lady in Westmynster off kynge henry the 
vii’ byldynge was new halloyd /. Also that yere henry 
the erlle off lyncolne the Son & Eyer to Mare the ffrenche 
quene by her secunde hosbant charlles the duke off 
Sowtheffolke was borne in the byschoppys plasse off bathe 
the xi day off marche. 

And in the viii yere off hys Rayne ther cam 
imbassitors owtte off scotlonde to intrette ffor pesse / « 
that yere the iii’ day off may the kynges eldest Syster 
quene marget off scotlonde was honorabully Receyvyd in 
to london / & in the ix"* yere off his Rayne on mayday 
the prentes in london made insurexcyon on ffrenche men & 
other owtlandesmen that occupyd craftes in london / & the 
lordes off the cownsall cam & subdewyd them / & the v day 
off maii ther was serten off them hanged & quarterde in 
london / & the Resydew were browght in to Westmynster 
hall with alters abowtte ther nexke the xiii day off may 
wheras the kynge satt hym selffe / and ther by the menys 
off the lorde cardynall the kynge pardoned them euery 
ech one. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I. 


N the last number of Aermathena I attempted to show 

how the grammatical form traditionally known as the 
subjunctive mood came into existence. And since it is 
impossible to explain satisfactorily any evolution of form 
in language without constant reference to function, I was 
compelled to consider the function with which this form 
first appeared; and the conclusion was reached that it came 
into existence with a wegatize function. That is to say, 
the work of the subjunctive form was to indicate to the 
hearer that the sentence did of mean something which it 
might have meant if an indicative form had been used: 
precisely what the sentence dd mean the hearer had to 
make out from the context. Therefore, the full meaning 
of a sentence containing a subjunctive form was determined 
by two factors, of which the one was negative, the other 
positive: the negative factor was the modal form of the 
verb, the positive factor was the context. My present pur- 
pose is to show that in a number of crucial instances the 
subjunctive form retained this purely negative function in 
Latin, and had not acquired a positive meaning, or element 
of meaning. I shall again aim at the utmost simplicity and ' 
clearness, and shall hope to interest classical scholars 
generally. 

It is generally supposed that the Latin subjunctive 
expresses some sort of a meaning or meanings. Those 
who theorize on this subject fall naturally into two groups. 
One of these groups still seeks to maintain that this form 
expresses a single proper meaning which is present and 
discoverable in every instance of its use. This doctrine 
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has the merit of postulating unity of function for the form; 
but it has no other. No such single meaning is discover- 
able. It is true that theorists of this school claim from time 
to time to have discovered that which has so long been 
hidden; but a ‘meaning’ so well concealed that even those 
theorists who assert its existence cannot agree as to what 
it is, cannot have served the ends of speech. In order that 
the carrying of a single meaning may be a true function, 
the meaning must, obviously, be on the surface. Moreover, 
this doctrine is quite irreconcilable with the clear and certain 
evidence we possess of a great extension of the use of this 
form in historical and prehistorical times. 

It was chiefly this last-mentioned defect which led to 
its rejection by those who form the second group. They 
adopt what is really a modification of the same doctrine, 
first proposed fifty years ago by the veteran German philo- 
logist, B. Delbriick. Delbriick denies that a single meaning 
is discoverable in all instances of the subjunctive in histo- 
rical times. In historical times, he holds,—indeed, in any 
period, however remote, of which we can obtain any know- 
ledge—the subjunctive had the power of expressing not 
one meaning, but several. Yet he does not altogether sever 
himself from the older belief, since he maintains that at 
the time of its birth the subjunctive did express a single 
meaning, namely, the meaning of //7//; and this he calls 
the Grundbegriff, or fundamental Idea, of the mood. What 
Delbriick has done, therefore, is to push back the period 
of semantic unity to a remote age to which we cannot 
penetrate, and which is a little unreal. He gets rid of it 
from any age with which he actually deals. 

As is well known, Delbriick supposes the Latin sub- 
junctive to inherit the functions of two moods, originally 
(it is thought) distinct in form and function—the subjunctive 
and the optative. The Grundbegriff of the latter is supposed 
to have been /I7sh. But as with the subjunctive so was 
it with the optative: at the earliest period of which we 
can obtain knowledge it had lost, we are told, its semantic 
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unity, and carried not one meaning but several. These 
earliest obtainable meanings of either mood are called 
“relative Grundbegrific’, and with these Delbrick and his 
followers work, attempting to derive from them all the 
meanings which they suppose to have become attached to 
the Latin subjunctive in historical times. 

The immediate convenience of Delbriick’s theory was 
that it relieved scholars who accepted it from the embarrass- 
ment of having to deny, or explain away, the fact of a 
great extension of the use of the Latin subjunctive in histo- 
rical times.' With that fact, and with the results reached 
in comparative philology, this theory seeks to come to 
terms. It is adapted to the needs of men using the histo- 
rical and comparative methods. But in other respects it 
is less satisfying than the belief it seeks to supersede. It 
is, doubtless, a step in the right direction, but it brings us 
to no resting-place. It assigns to the subjunctive form a 
false and unreal function. 

If the subjunctive form came into existence in order 
that it might express the will to do something, every step 
in that so-called development which converted it into a 
form expressing many other ideas also, must have involved 
a lessening of its functional value. If the Latin subjunctive 
really expressed many meanings in historical times, how 
did the hearer know—how do we ourselves know—which 
of these many meanings to attach to the form in any parti- 
cular instance? On what principle did he select a meaning 
from the stock? He could have had—and we actually have 
—no other guide but the context in which the form occurs. 
But if the context was capable of deciding what meaning 
should be attached to the subjunctive form, what need was 


1 Same theorists of the older school 
content themselves with merely mini- 
mizing the fact of development. But 
when the older doctrine is affirmed 
consistency requires that development 
should be altogether denied, as is 


perceived by other theorists of the 
same school. For example. M. Gaffiot, 
with French logic, declares boldly: 
“cette prétendue évolution de syntaxe 
n’existe pas.” Pour le Vrai Latin, 


p- 135. 
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there of attaching to it any meaning at all? If the sub- 
junctive form could only “express” the meaning which the 
context assigned to it, it must have been totally useless. 
It added nothing to what the context had already deter- 
mined. It merely reaffirmed what had already been affir- 
med, an empty and servile echo. If we say that the same 
subjunctive form expresses, for example, the wzshk to do 
something in one context and the fower or capacity to do 
it in another, is it not perfectly clear that it really expresses 
neither? The modal form lies inert and passive in its setting, 
so far as the determining of the positive ideas of wish or 
capacity is concerned. In fact, the function assigned to the 
subjunctive by the Delbriick theory in all its varieties is a 
mere fiction. 


Il. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RESTRICTIVE AND IN 
CAUSAL CIAUSES. 


Aristotle has warned us that it is important to ask our 
questions properly. If we ask ‘What was the meaning of 
the subjunctive mood?’ we are really assuming something 
which is properly a matter for investigation. We are assu- 
ming that it is necessarily the function of a grammatical 
form to carry a meaning. We shall avoid all danger of 
assuming anything which we ought not to assume if, in 
the presence of some arrangement in a language, or of 
some event in its history, we ask the naked question ‘Why?’, 
the question of perfect impartiality. Let us therefore ask 
that question in the presence of the fact that the Latin for 
‘So far as I know’ was either Quod scram or Quantum scto. 

This is a convenient way of summarizing certain facts 
which are more accurately expressed as follows:— 

In republican Latin the verb of a restrictive clause in- 
troduced by gwz is normally in the subjunctive mood; but 
the verb of a restrictive clause introduced by geuantum is 
invariably in the indicative, 
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As these facts are not always clearly, or even accura- 
tely, stated in grammars, I will give examples of that type 
of restrictive clause which is commonly overlooked. 


1. Hic illam ueideit! osculantem, guanfum hunc audiuer 
loqui. Plaut. JZ. 275. 

2. Enim uero, Daue, nil locist segnitiae neque socor- 
diae, Quantum intellext modo senis sententiam de nuptieis. 
Ter. And. 206. 

3. Erus, guantum audio, uxore excideit. Id. zbid. 423. 

4. Ab Andriast haec, guantum tntellego. ibid. 756. 

5. Quid illum porro credas facturum, Chremes, nisei 
eum, guantum tibei opis dei dan/, seruas, castigas, mones? 
Id. Heaut. 592. 

6. Ego enim, guantum auguror coniectura, guantague 
ingenia in nostris hominibus esse zzdeo, non despero fore 
aliquem etc. Cic. De Or. I. 95. 


What is the explanation of these facts? Why was the 
indicative used in the gwanfwm-type of restrictive clause, 
the subjunctive in the guz-type? Qwo discrimine? 

There is no difference of meaning. Qantum scto means 
the same as geod scam. Except in the mood of the verb, 
these clauses differ in one other circumstance only: geantum 
suggests the function of the clause it introduces more clear- 
ly and unambiguously than geod does. That is to say, 
a clause beginning with geazfum is more unambiguously 
a restrictive clause than is a clause beginning with gzod, 
which might be several other things. Is it possible that in 
this simple circumstance we have the immediate cause of 
the phenomenon? It is not only possible, but certain. 

We find instant confirmation of this conclusion in the 
fact that the verb of a causal clause introduced by gz or 
guom (cum) is normally in the subjunctive mood, while the 


1In quoting from Plautus and __ is certainly known, and 2, the differ- 
Terence I have ventured to restore ence in spelling was accompanied by 
their spelling when it differs from that a difference in pronunciation, 
of imperial times, provided that 1, it 
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verb of a causal clause introduced by guia, guod, or guo- 
niam is invariably in the indicative. Quaza, guoniam, and 
guod are definitely. causal conjunctions: guz and guom are 
not. A group of words introduced by gzza can be a causal 
clause ‘and nothing else. We find therefore that it is true 
both of restrictive clauses and of causal clauses that when 
the word introducing them clearly indicates what they are, 
the indicative mood is used; otherwise, the subjunctive. 
But we have done no more than take a first step to- 
wards the explanation of these facts. We must again ask 
why Latin-speakers used their subjunctive form when the 
introductory word did not itself unambiguously determine 
the function of the clause. Did the use of the subjunctive 
make good the deficiency? Did, for example, the use of 
a subjunctive in a gz-clause make it definitely causal or 
definitely restrictive? Obviously not. The exact function 
of such a clause is determined not by the ‘mood’ of the 
verb’ but by the context. Take the following sentences. 


1. Ex antiquissimis philosophis XNenophanes unus, guz 
deos esse diceret, Aiuinationem funditus  sustulit.  Cic. 
Di. i. 5. 

2. Nenophanes, gz dcos vsse diceret, a nostris lauda- 
batur. 

3. Eum statui philosophum audire gz deos esse diceret, 

4. Epicurus, gaz deos esse diceret, tamen eos hominum 
salutem respicere negabat. 


In these four sentences the same relative clause becomes 
successively a restrictive, a causal, a characterizing, and an 
adversative (or concessive) clause. Obviously, it is not the 
mood of the verb, but the setting in which it is placed, 
which determines the character of this subjunctive gzz- 
clause. What is it, then, that the modal form does in each 
of these sentences ? 

The reader (or hearer) of a subjunctive gz-clause must 
decide by the context what is its precise logical relation 
to the principal sentence, what is its precise function. He 
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has to choose one among a number of alternatives. Buz 
the modal form helps him. It diminishes the number of the 
alternatives among which he has to choose. It does not tell 
him precisely what the clause 7s; but undeniably it decides 
that it is of something which it might have been if the 
indicative form had been used. It excludes at least one 
possibility. And the possibility which it excludes is the 
commonest of all possible interpretations of the group of 
words—what has been called its “face-value”. If, for example, 
we substitute drcebat for diceret in the first of the sentences 
given above, it is still possible to give a restrictive function 
to the gzz-clause (all restrictive clauses, as we shall presently 
notice, were made with the indicative in early Latin); but 
it is also possible (even if not reasonable) to interpret the 
clause (and the whole sentence of which it forms a part) 
otherwise: ¢. ., ‘X. (who affirmed the existence of the gods) 
is the only philosopher of the earliest period who, absolutely 
denied the possibility of divination.’ 

At the very least, therefore, the use of the subjunctive 
form lessened, though it did not remove, an uncertainty. 
The precise way in which a Latin sentence containing a 
subjunctive form is to be interpreted is determined by /wo 
factors, the one negative, the other positive. The negative 
factor is the mood-form of the verb, the positive factor is 
the context. When acting together these two factors nor- 
mally remove all uncertainty. For example, in the first of 
the sentences given above, the gzz-clause can be nothing 
but a restrictive clause zz that particular setting. The 
modal form therefore had a true function. It had value, 
it justified its existence. These two factors interlock, as it 
were. Neither is sufficient apart from the other. Without 
the context, the modal form can do no work at all: without 
the modal form, the context can only do its work imperfectly. 

I have said above that the verb of a restrictive clause 
introduced by gz: is only “normally” in the subjunctive. 
Occasionally it is in the indicative, and we must consider 
why this is so, I will give two examples, 
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Uxor contenta est, guae bona est, uno uiro. Plaut. 
Mere. 824. 

Quis ignorat, gaz modo umquam mediocriter res istas 
scire curauit, quin tria Graecorum genera sint ueéré? Cic. 
Flace. 64. 

If we consider this fact not in isolation, but in connection 
with a great number of similar facts in Latin, we reach the 
certain conclusion that the indicative type of restrictive 
clause (or causal clause) introduced by gw is other than 
the type in which the subjunctive appears.. At some early 
time, the verb of a restrictive clause was invariably in the 
indicative, whether it began with guantum or with gee. 
We may therefore represent the introduction of the sub- 
junctive into the gz-type as a change, as an event in Roman 
history, and may put our question in the form ‘Why did 
this event happen?’ Doubtless the change began in a 
single variation from the established usage. We need not 
here discuss whether such a variation would be ‘fortuitous’, 
nor the meaning of that word; but we shall decide that 


the real starting-point or embryo of our event was a vari- 
ation heard for the first time on the lips of an individual 


who was conscious, however dimly, of its advantage. The 
precedent set by this individual was followed by himself 
and others until the new practice won ethnic acceptance. 
Whether this variation also appeared in the gwantum-type 
of restrictive clause, or in the guod-, guontam-, or quia-type 
of causal clause, we do not know; but we do know that 
if it appeared there it was not accepted: it failed, and natur- 
ally failed, because there it had no value. 


1 It is of course proper to ask why 
the indicative should have continued to 
be used occasionally in the restrictive 
guz-clause. The answer 
some settings the old construction was 
less inconvenient than in others. 


it certain for the hearer that wxor is 
spoken in a general sense; and it 
follows, having regard to the character 
is that in of the predicate dona est, that the 
relative guae cannot refer to its ante- 


For  cedent zm zts full extent. That is to 


example, in the first of the instances 
given above, the absence of a deter- 
minative word such as mea, tua makes 


say, the setting of the clause guae 
bona est is such that it is determined 
to be a restrictive clause, We may 
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III. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN GENERAL STATEMENTS ! 
MADE IN THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR. 


It is generally admitted that the pronoun of the second 
person singular was freely used in Latin, as it is in English, 
in the sense of ‘anybody,’ ‘one’ (French ov, German maz). 
It is also generally admitted that when it is so used— 
whether in an independent sentence or in a subordinate 
clause makes no difference—the verb regularly appears in 
the subjunctive mood. But it is not generally admitted 
that there is any causal connection between these two 
circumstances. It was only in the last century, when 
grammar began to move slowly towards a higher stage of 
development, that the first steps were taken towards the 
linking together of these two circumstances. The first 


scholar to suggest a connection of some sort between the 
mood of the verb and the character of its subject seems 
to have been Madvig, who declared, with a sure instinct, 
that this construction is “specially to be noticed” (§ 370). 


In recent times this idiom owes much to Professor Hale, 
who, in the first number of Classzcal Philology, called atten- 
tion to precisely that kind of instance of the construction 
which is least easily reconcilable with the belief that the 
subjunctive carried a meaning or meanings—a kind of in- 
stance which had been commonly overlooked.? Yet even 
at the present day this idiom is still only struggling for 
complete recognition. The large place it occupies in the 
Latin language is not realized. It is, in fact, looked at 


compare the survival of obsolete in- 
flections in positions in which their 
continued use did not involve incon- 
venience. See //ermathena, Vol. xviii, 
1914, pp. 25 ff. 

1 T have used the word statement, 
perhaps somewhat loosely, so as to 
include independent 
subordinate clauses. 


sentences and 


2 See Class. Phil., Chicago, Vol. i 
(Jan. 1906), pp. 21-42: “An Un- 
recognized Construction of the Latin 
The Second Person 
Singular in General Statements of 
Fact.” The attempt made in this 
study to explain the origin of the 
idiom was, for reasons which will 
presently appear, not satisfying, 


Subjunctive: 
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askance, is spoken of as “curious”,'! is even declared to 
have no existence.? I shall therefore make no apology for 
stating the fact to be explained as simply and clearly as 
possible, and for giving some examples. 

The fact to to be explained is this: A verb in the 
second person singular regularly appears in the subjunctive 
form when its subject (/v, expressed or understood) is used 
in the sense of ‘anyone’ (French oz). 


1. Neque ego homines magis asinos numquam ueidei: 
ita plageis costae callent: quos quom /erzas tibei plus occas. 
Plaut. Pseud. 136f. 

Ubei mortuos svs ita ses ut nomen cluet. Id. 777. 496. 

3. Unum quom xzoris omnis xoris. Ter. Por. 265. 


4. Fidelem haud ferme mulierei zzeenzas uirum. Id. 
«lund. 460. 

5. Quid quom personarum quas defendunt rationem 
non habent—si quae sunt in eis inuidiosa, non mitigant 
extenuando, sed laudando et efferendo inuidiosiora faciunt ? 
Quantum est in eo tandem mali! Quid si in homines caros 
iudicibusque iucundos sine ulla praemunitione orationis 
acerbius et contumeliosius ¢vzechare? Nonne a te iudices 
abalicnes? Quid si quae uitia aut incommoda sunt in aliquo 
iudice uno aut pluribus, ea tu in aduersariis exprobrando 
non zv/ellegas te in iudices inuehi? Mediocre peccatum est? 
Quid si, quom pro altero dcas, litem tuam /acias, aut laesus 
éfferare iracundia, caussam relinguas? Nilne noceas? Cicero, 
De Or. 2. 304f. 

6. Vicinum citius adiuueris in fructibus percipiendis 
quam aut fratrem aut familiarem. Cic. Of: 1. 59. 

7. “Erumpamus! Ferro atque audacia uia fit quamuis 
per confertos hostis. Cuneo quidem hoc laxum atque solu- 
tum agmen, ut si nihil obstet, dzszeczas.” Liv. 22. 50. 9. 

8. Postquam uero nationes in familiis habemus quibus 
diuersi ritiis, externa sacra aut nulla sunt, colluuiem istam 
non nisi metu coercueris. Tac. Ann. 14. 44. 5. 


1 E. g., by Prof. Lindsay in his 2 E. g., by M. Gaffiot in his Sud- 
Syntax of Plautus, p. 71. Jonctif de Subordination, p. 163. 
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We have here cighteen instances of the subjunctive. 
In each the verb is in the second person singular. In each 
the subject of the verb means ‘anyone’. What is the 
explanation of this constant association of the subjunctive 
form and /« used as a general pronoun? 

A hundred years ago it would have been impossible 
that the eight extracts printed above should appear in the 
same list, as instances of a single phenomenon. The 
circumstance which gave them unity was altogether ignored. 
Even today, I suppose, this procedure will be thought 
surprising. Doubtless there has been some change in the 
manner of dealing with this idiom; but it is not a very 
thorough change. If in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century the circumstance which gives unity to these instances 
was always ignored, when it was a question of accounting 
for the mood of the verb, it is still ignored in some cases, 
though in others it is (in a way) recognized. It is, for 
example, much more often recognized in instances occurring 
in subordinate clauses than it is in independent sentences. 
In the latter, speaking generally, the circumstance that the 
verb is in the second person singular, and that its subject 
means ‘anyone’, is almost always passed over; and we are 
told that the function of the subjunctive form is to express 
some meaning or other which is found to be present in 
the sentence. For example, in nos. 4, 7 and 8 modern 
grammarians assert with as little hesitation as their prede- 
cessors of the early nineteenth century that the subjunctive 
form was used in order that it might express the idea of 
power or capacity, which is undeniably present in those 
sentences. They do not deny that the subject of the verb 
is ¢w used in the sense of ‘anybody’; but they leave that 
fact entirely out of account when asked to account for the 
mood of the verb. And in other examples, as we shall 
presently see, the same modal form is said to express quite 
different ideas. Before, therefore, I attempt to explain why 
the subjunctive appears in all these instances, I must first 
justify my inclusion of them in one list by demonstrating, 
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as briefly and clearly as possible, that the list contains no 
sentence which ought to have been excluded from it on 
the ground that the modal form there expresses an idea 
peculiar. to itself, such as the idea of power or capacity. 
I shall then show that it also does not express the idea which 
is present in all without exception, the idea of generality. 
The way will then be clear for the positive part of my 
task in this section—the discovery of what the function of 
the modal form in this idiom actually is. 

I have pointed out above that it is in dealing with 
instances of this idiom occurring in independent sentences 
that grammarians ignore most completely what is really 
the causal circumstance, in their attempts to explain the 
presence of the subjunctive form. The explanation of this 
fact is that it is only in the independent sentences that 
various meanings can be detected, the expression of which 
can be assigned to the subjunctive as its function. It 
cannot be denied that the various meanings detected in 
the independent sentences are there; but it is demonstrable 
that they are not expressed by the subjunctive form. 

Each one of these independent sentences is a general 
statement, and general statements have peculiar properties. 
When we assert that people gexcrally do this or that, we 
necessarily imply something more than we say outright. 
What we imply depends on the nature of the action said 
to be generally performed. If it is an action which men 
do not naturally wish to perform, or a state in which they 
do not naturally wish to be, then the idea implied when 
we predicate that action or state generally is z7evztadbzlity. 
This idea is present, for example in woceas of no. 1. One 
does not naturally wish to hurt oneself when chastising 
others. If an individual does this, it may be because he is 
unskilful. If azydody does it, it must be that the thing is 
inevitable. The same idea is suggested in no. 2, and in 
abalienes and noceas of no. 6. People do not naturally wish 
to be “properly dead”. If, therefore, we predicate such a 
state generally, we suggest inevitability or necessity. The 
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mood of the verb cannot have anything to do with the 
expression of this idea, since the idea is just as clearly 
present in general statements made in the indicative mood, 
provided the action of the verb is of the same character. 
“Pauper ubique zacc¢”: poor men do not naturally wish to 
he passed over and slighted: if therefore we say that 
that is their fate the world over, we suggest inevitability. 
Memoria mznuztur nisieam exerceas: the memory is zzevitably 
weakened if it is given nothing to do. 

If that which is generally predicated is an action which 
is not naturally desired but rather involves self-sacrifice, 
the idea of propriety or moral obligation is suggested. We 
have an example in no. 6. 


If that which is generally predicated is the accom- 
plishing of something naturally desirable (or at least not 
disagreeable), and requiring the exercise of some faculty 
(seeing, hearing, understanding, finding), or the presence of 
some instrument or means, the idea of power or capacity 
is implied. Still more vividly is their idea implied if the 


general statement is negative. This idea is present in 
nos. 4, 7 and 8: if one does not find men constant and faith- 
ful, it must be that one cannot, since we naturally desire 
to find those qualities. In no. 7 the sentence is affirmative: 
it is said that anybody accomplishes such military feats as 
that which is contemplated, and it is implied that the feat 
cannot be difficult. But that idea is not merely implied. 
It is actually expressed in the words wf s¢ nzhil obstet, 
which mean /acillimz. Lastly, the instrument which makes 
the feat easy is also mentioned (czveo), and this word also 
plays its part in suggesting the idea of power.! What is 


1 The first scholar to call attention 
to the importance of not overlooking 
the meaning of an inflected word, and 
the effect of its context and setting, 
when estimating the force of the in- 
flection, was, so far as my knowledge 


extends, Prof. E. P. Morris. See, ¢. ¢., 


his Principles and Methods in Syntax, 
pp. 68ff.; ef passim. This book has 
undoubtedly been one of the liberating 
forces in modern syntax. Its influence 
has been great because it dealt dis- 
interestedly, and therefore successfully, 
with fundamental questions, 
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actually said in this sentence, as distinct from what is 
implied, is no more than this: ‘By using the wedge-formation 
one splits a loose and disorganized line like this just as if 
there were nothing in the way’. 

Here also it is certain that is is not the mood of the 
verb which expresses the idea of power. In the preceding 
sentence (of extract no. 7) we have the words wa fit: they 
are just as potential as dssvecias. If distecras means ‘one 
can split’, wa ft means ‘a way cax be made’. There is 
nothing wonderful in this; for the Latin construction with 
the third person singular of the passive voice in which the 
object of the action becomes the grammatical subject and 
no agent is named was an alternative way of making a 
general statement, and the exact equivalent of the idiom 
we are discussing. Statements made in that way are general 
for the very reason that no particular agent is named. We 
may compare the equivalence of Italian s¢ dice and French 
on dit, the former representing dcze/ur, the latter dcas. 
Naturally, therefore, we find the idea of power or capacity 
present in this type of sentence under precisely the same 
conditions as in general statements made in the second 
person singular. I give a few examples. 


1. Manendum intra uallum donec expugnandi postes 
spe propius accederent: mox undique erumpendum: illa 
eruptione ad Rhenum fcrueniri. Tac. Ann. 1. 67.1. 

2. Vix zmuenitur qui laboribus susceptis periculisque 
aditis non, quasi mercedem rerum gestarum, desideret 
gloriam. Cic. Of. 1. 65. 

3. Fortis animus ... duabus rebus maxume cernitur. 
Id. zdzd. 1. 66. 


4. Ex quo ¢xétellegitur quod uerum, simplex, sincerum- 
que sit, id esse naturae hominis aptissimum. Id. zézd. 1. 13. 

5. Non facile dudicatur amor uerus et fictus. Id. 
Fam. g. 16. 2. 

6. In Velia aedificent quibus melius quam P. Valerio 
creditur libertas. Liv. 2.7. 11. 
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7. Inuenitur aliquis qui uelit inter supplicia tabescere 
e.q.s.? Sen. App. ror. 14. 


But it is not necessary that a statement should be 
general in order that it may have potential force. Particular 
statements also are necessarily potential under certain 
conditions. Speaking quite generally, they must be nega- 
tive, and the action predicated must be one which suggests 
effort. In such potential sentences, the verb regularly 
appears in the indicative form. We have a typical example 
at Cic. Fam. 6. 22. 1: nec quid consolationis adferrem in 
tantis malis reperiebam, ‘Nor could I think of any consolation 
to offer you in the presence of these terrible disasters.’ 
How is the idea of power suggested here? First, Cicero 
uses a tense-form (veferzebam) which suggests prolongation 
of action. But action of finding cannot be prolonged. When 
we find a thing we find it in a moment: the search may 
be long, but the finding is instantaneous. When, therefore, 
a grammatical form suggesting prolongation of action is 
made from such a verb as repferire, we are forced to connect 
that idea not with the base notion of the verb itself, but 
with an activity which is naturally and habitually associated 
with it—in this case, with the activity of seeking, or ¢rying 
to find. Therefore, the tense-form here selected informs us 
that Cicero repeatedly /ricd to find something, and the 
negative (ec) informs us that he was wnsuccessful.' Since 
examples of potential sentences of this type, though abun- 
dant in the ancient writers, are not to be found in grammars, 
I give some here. 


1. Neque domei neque in urbe zzwenzo quemquam quei 
illum ueiderit. Plant. dm. 1010. Cf. Pseud. 80. 

2. BaccHIs. Te amabo et te amplexabor. SENEX. 
Caput prurit: periei: uix vegifo. Id. Ba. 1193. 


1 The doctrine that the subjunctive (e. g., op. cit. p. 96), Elmer (see his 
is able to express the idea of power Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses, in 
has been effectively, if not quite de- Cornel/ Stud. in Class. Phil. vi), and 
cisively, criticized by several American Tenney Frank (see, ¢. ¢., Class. Phil. 
scholars, notably by Professors Morris 2. 175). 


HERMATHENA—VOL., XX. T 
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3. Aedificati tibi in agris nil reperto. Cic. Alt. 4. 8a. 1. 


4. Quid potius faciam prius quam me dormitum con- 
feram non reperio. Id. Fam. g. 26. 1. 


5. Certe istum uirum bonum non facile reperzmus. Id. 
OFF. 3. 64. 

6. Lacrimas in morte misera atque indigna nauarchorum 
non fenecbamus. Id. Verr. 5. 172. 

7. Nos qui te oderamus uix dolorem /erebdamus, illi 
autem quibus eras in deliciis uix risum ¢enebant. Id. Vattn. 20. 

8. Non /enuzt iram. Quint. Curt. 4. 2. 5. 


It is clear, then, that such ideas as inevitability, necessity, 
moral obligation, or power, which are present in this idiom 
but vary with the meaning of the verb, are not expressed 
by the subjunctive form. It is also equally clear that the 
subjunctive form does not express that idea which does not 
so vary, but is present in all examples of the idiom without 
exception, namely, the idea of generality. For in general 
statements made in any other way than in the second 
person singular the verb invariably appears in the indicative 
form. This brings us to the crucial fact. Why does the 
subjunctive regularly appear when a general statement is 
made in the second person singular, and an indicative when 
it is made in any other way? Quo discrimine? 

A general statement made in the first or third persons 
differs from one made in the second person singular in this, 
that its character as a general statement is clearly marked 
upon it. It is free from ambiguity. It can be a general 
statement and nothing else. The character of a statement, 
as regards what logicians call the quantity of the propo- 
sition (that is, the extent of the statement), is determined 
by its subject. For our present purpose, the only distinction 
we need make is that between statements that are general, 
and statements that are not general, which we may call 
particular. A general statement made in the third or first 
persons is clearly marked as being general by its subject. 
Often it contains some such word as ommes: facile omnes 
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quom ualemus recta consilia aegroteis damus: omnes imme- 
morem benefici oderunt. In the sentence fauper ubique 
iacet, the adjective is shown to mean omnes pauperes by 
wbique, as well as by the absence of any determinative 
word. In another type of general statement, the subject 
is an abstract noun: frodcfas laudatur et alget; memoria 
minuitur nisi eam exerceas. Here the quantity of the 
proposition is clearly marked by the absence of determinative 
words with the abstract nouns. It is not, for example, 
probitas Catonis, or memoria mea. Memoria without a 
determinative means memoria cuzuszzs. 

Contrast the general statement made in the second 
person singular. Its subject is /v, expressed or understood. 
But ¢u zs not definitely a general pronoun. It could be 
used as a general pronoun, upon occasion; but it never lost 
its proper and original use. It was not like French ow or 
German man. Therefore, a general statement made in the 
2 pers. sing. has not its character unmistakably marked 
upon it; and it is for that reason, and for no other, that 
the verb in such statements appears in the subjunctive 
form. A general statement in the 2 pers. sing. is like a 
causal clause introduced by cum or gut: its exact character 
is not unmistakably clear (apart from a certain context). 
A general statement in the first or third persons resembles 
a causal clause introduced by guza, guod, or guoniam: what 
it is there is no mistaking. In restrictive clauses, causal 
clauses, and general statements alike, we find the indicative 
used when the purpose of the utterance is made unmistak- 
ably clear by some element of speech contained within 
the restrictive, causal, or general utterance itself: otherwise, 
we find the subjunctive used. That is to say, the subjunc- 
tive is used when an utterance merely becomes restrictive, 
causal, or general for the occasion, as a result of its being 
placed in a certain context. 

At one time the indicative was used in this idiom, as 
it is in English. There is evidence of this. There remain, 
as Mr. Hale has pointed out (of. ci/, p. 41), a few examples 


T 2 
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of this type. Naturally, the older fashion survived in 
proverbs, and we have a good example at Plaut. 77uc. 7. 68: 
Nugae sunt: sei stimulos pugneis cacdis, manibus plus dolet. 
In early Latin, therefore, the indicative was used in all 
general statements, whatever their form. It yielded to the 
subjunctive in that particular form of words which was 
capable of becoming a general statement when placed in 
a suitable environment; and it is natural to suppose that 
the change served the ends of speech. 

What was the effect of the change? First, it is clear 
that what had earlier been an ambiguous form of words 
did not, by the mere force of the subjunctive, become 
specifically a general statement. Let us take an example. 
In the earlier period the words wales bene meant either 
‘Vous vous portez bien’, or ‘On se porte bien’. After the 
change the speaker said waleas bene when be meant ‘On 
se porte bien’ (cf. Hor. Sav. ii. 2.71). But it was not the 
mood of the verb which determined that meaning, since 
waleas bene did not always and necessarily mean ‘On se 
porte bien’. When placed in another context or setting 
they might mean, for example, ‘Vous vous porteriez bien’. 
If in the earlier period it was the context or setting which 
decided that wales bene meant ‘On se porte bien’, it was 
also the context which decided the same question in the 
later period, when wales bene with the meaning of ‘On 
se porte bien’ had become waleas bene. What then was 
the function of the modal form? It cooperated with the 
context in guiding the hearer to a right interpretation. It 
definitely decided that waleas bene did not mean ‘Vous 
vous portez bien’, as a simple, straightforward statement. 
It decided nothing more. It did not remove all ambiguity.' 
For example, it left undecided the question whether the 
sentence meant ‘On se porte bien’ or ‘Vous vous porteriez 


1 In fact, it introduced a new am- _ found, I think, that the balance of 
biguity, since waleas bene could bear advantage was clearly on the side of 
a meaning which wales bene had not the newer form. The new ambiguity 
been able to bear. But it will be was not so serious as the old one. 
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bien’. That question was decided by the context and 
general setting. But the two factors acting together 
produced certainty. The positive factor, the context, was, 
without doubt, the more powerful and important of the 
two. The negative factor, the modal form, by itself and 
apart from a context, was incapable of determining anything; 
but the context alone, without help from the modal form, 
had in the earlier period sufficed to guide the hearer to a 
right interpretation. Doubtless this idiom originated at a 
very early time, when there was little literary use of the 
Latin language. In those days the danger of misunder- 
standing this idiom was presumably not very great; but, as 
the world goes forward, the use of language for other than 
colloquial purposes increases, and new needs are felt, among 
them, the need for a true general pronoun. To that need 
is due the evolution of the French general pronoun ow, and 
the German man. We have an early manifestation of that 
need in the introduction of the subjunctive into this idiom. 


IV. 
THE FUNCTION OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 


The presence of the subjunctive in the indirect question 
is generally regarded as something especially difficult to 
explain. Naturally, it is not easy to select a “meaning” 
which can be plausibly attached to the modal form in this 
idiom, and supposed to be expressed by it. In practice any 
attempt to justify this use of the form has been abandoned 
by theorists of both schools. It is suggested more or less 
explicitly that this is a morbid development; and, as such, 
it is dismissed from further consideration by some theorists 
of the older school, and attributed to “Analogy” by those 
of the younger school. Yet, if we are not hampered by 
the necessity of finding a meaning for the form to express 
in this use, there is no difficulty, I think, in showing that 
the form had precisely the same negative function in this 
idiom which we have attributed to it in those already 
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examined, and that its introduction into the indirect question 
(and into reported speech generally) was an innovation which 
was accepted because it had value. In a certain detail of 
Latin syntax we have, I think, the key to this use of the 
subjunctive. 

It has long been known that early Latin writers did 
not always use the subjunctive in indirect questions. This 
fact was formerly supposed to be due to the early writers’ 
“ignorance of the rules of grammar”, to “lawlessness”, 
“imitation of the Greeks”, or “confusion of moods”. These 
easy-going and unobservant attempts at explanation were 
destroyed by Edward Becker half a century ago. He proved, 
in an elaborate treatise of two hundred pages, in which he 
claims to examine and classify all examples of the indirect 
question to be found in the early literature, that there is no 
such thing as “confusio modorum” in the early writers. There 
is no vacillation or uncertainty in the Plautine and Terentian 
employment of the moods in the indirect question. If, for 
example, they use the indicative in this or that indirect 
question, Becker found that in all other indirect questions 
of the same type they used the same mood. but Becker 
worked under the influence of the theories current in his 
own generation, and he found one variation which seemed 
to him to be inexplicable. In a certain type of indirect 
question the subjunctive was invariably used unless the 
indirect question was introduced by s7, ‘whether’. There 
were a score of other ways in which such questions could 
be introduced; but the mood was always the subjunctive 
unless the introductory word was sv. It is by no means 
certain that this peculiarity of syntax was only to be found 
in the earlier language. Questions of this type occur most 
often in colloquial Latin, and we naturally find them in 
Plautus and Terence. But there is at least one example 
in Livy, and it is probable that if we possessed Latin 
comedies of the Augustan age we should find this usage 
not less common there than it is in the early writers. 
Assuming that this was so, we may compendiously state 
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the fact now before us as follows: the Latin for ‘I'll go 
and see whether he has returned’ was either Uisam num 
redterit or Uisam si rediit. I give a few examples. 


1. Abi, uise vedveri/ne iam an nondum domum. Phor. 445. 
2. Uiso huc amator sei a foro vedzert domum. Cas. 591. 
3. Forte ad nos redieit. — Uise, amabo, num sz. £272. 663. 
4. Ibo, uisam sei domei es/. FVeaut. 170. 

5. Duaecondiciones sunt: utram tuaccepias uide. Bacch.1041. 
6. Unum hocc habeo: uide sei satis placet. Adel. 239. 
7. Nullalex satis commoda omnibus est: id modo quaeritur, 

si maiori parti et in summam /rodest. Liv. 34. 3. 5. 


The peculiarity of sz as an interrogative particle is that 
it is incapable of introducing a diréct question. All other 
words which are capable of introducing indirect questions 
in Latin (wm, -ve, guis, guare, unde, quo, etc.) are also 
capable of introducing a direct question. But sz is not. Sz 
is therefore the only word in the Latin language which is 
capable, under certain conditions, of indicating unambiguously 
that the sentence introduced by it is an indirect question. 
A group of words introduced by interrogative sz is clearly 
marked as 1. interrogative, by the conditions under which 
st occurs, and 2. indirect, by the fact that sz cannot intro- 
duce a direct question. In this peculiar property of sz we 
undoubtedly have the immediate cause of that appearance 
of the indicative mood in this type of indirect question 
which grammarians have found so puzzling. Interrogative 
st is to be compared with guan/wm as the first word of a 
restrictive clause, with gua, guod, or guontam as the first 
word of a causal clause, with omnes or memoria as the 
subject of a general statement. Whether the speech-form 
be a restrictive clause, causal clause (and we might add 
the concessive or adversative clause to the list), general 
statement, or indirect question, makes no difference: if its 
function is unmistakably clear without the help of the con- 
text its verb appears in the indicative; otherwise, in the 
subjunctive. It is unnecessary, and it would be tedious, to 
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demonstrate that the function of the subjunctive form in 
the indirect question is precisely what it has been found 
to be in the other idioms examined. Briefly, the innovation 
of using. the subjunctive in indirect questions appeared 
at a certain time. It made its way into every type of 
truly indirect question except that isolated type in which 
there was no work for it to do. There, with complete 
disregard for what the older grammarians regarded as con- 
sistency, Latin-speakers continued to use the indicative. 

Edward Becker was unable to explain this variation. 
He vaguely suggested (o0/. c/., pp. 187, 195) that in the time 
of Plautus sv still retained, to some extent, the nature of a 
conditional particle.! But s¢ has not in this idiom the func- 
tion of a conditional particle. “Uisam si rediit” did not 
mean, ‘If he has returned, I will go and see whether he 
has returned or not’. It is precisely because sz in Latin, 
ei in Greek, and the corresponding word in many modern 
languages, cannot, under certain conditions, be mistaken 
by any plain man for a conditional conjunction that those 
particles were, and are, so constantly used in introducing 
indirect questions. He who argues that sz was not an inter- 
rogative particle in Latin should also try to show that ¢ 
was not interrogative in such a sentence as ygeto tf tte 
éuot ein soguiregos (Plat. Apol. 21 A.). 

In such a sentence as wzsam sit rediit, the hearer was 
able to decide that s7 redii/ was not the protasis of a con- 
ditional sentence 1. by the absence of the name of a person 
or thing as object of wsam, and 2.by the order of the 
clauses. If neither of these conditions was complied with, 
s¢ was a conditional particle: e. g., Demiphonem, sei domei 
est, uisam. Phor. 898. If only the second of these conditions 


1 The very conservative French in such sentences as ‘hoc numquam 
grammarian, Mr. F. Gaffiot, who, as  reperias’, also denies that there was 
we have seen, denies development in an interrogative use of s/ in Latin. 
Latin syntax, and denies any causal See his Zcgui fuerit SI particulae in 
connection between the character of  /‘nterrogando datine usus, 
the subject and the mood of the verb 
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is not complied with, if, that is, the sz-clause precedes, it 
becomes possible for the hearer to be in doubt as to the 
function of sz. There are, I think, only two instances of 
this order of the clauses in comedy, and in both the sub- 
junctive form appears instead of the indicative. Nunc redeo: 
sei forte frater redzeri¢t uiso. Adel. 549. Abi nunciam intro 
atque illa sei iam /aueri¢ mihei nuntia. eat. 618. 

We see, then, that an indirect question introduced by 
st is not perfectly analogous to a causal clause introduced 
by gua or to a restrictive clause introduced by guantum. 
A clause introduced by gza is unconditionally a causal 
clause, in whatever context it may occur; but the function 
of a sé-clause is partly determined by its environment. Con- 
sequently we find much variation in the mood in such 
clauses, according as the circumstances vary. In most 
varieties of the interrogative s7-clause, probably, the sub- 
junctive! was used. 

To sum up the results of our inquiry, we find that 
the subjunctive was introduced into some restrictive clauses, 
some causal clauses, some general statements, and some 
indirect questions under precisely similar circumstances. It 
was not introduced into any of these when the character 
of the sentence was already explicitly and unmistakably 
clear. We have ‘quantum azdio’ beside ‘quod sczam’, ‘quia 
periculum zz/an?’ beside ‘quom non azderet’, ‘pauper ubique 
zacet’ beside ‘hoc verbum numquam azdas’ (Plant. 1/77. 689), 
‘uisam si vedz7t’ beside ‘uisam vederi{ne’. Therefore, the 
subjunctive was not introduced into the causal clause because 
it was causal, nor into any other sort of sentence because 
the sentence was in that particular grammatical category. 
The cause of its introduction into any one of these sorts 
of sentence is the cause of its introduction into all. So 
far as we have examined the use of this form, we have 
found that it had absolute unity of function. We find it 

1 The subjunctive was always used, Aguamne imposuistis becomes Quae- 


I think, when a change of ¢ense was stuit st aguam imposulssent, 
required, £. g., at Liv, 29. 25. 8, 
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coming into any sort of sentence, independent or sub- 
ordinate, in which there is work for it to do; and its work 
was to lessen or remove an ambiguity by excluding an 
interpretation which would have been possible if an indicative 
form had been used. It appears in these instances as merely 
an alternative form of the predicative word, used only when 
the precise meaning of the sentence, or its precise logical 
relation to a neighbouring sentence, was not explicitly 
clear, but had to be gathered from the context. It was a 
makeshift sort of form, whose use was destined to wax for 
a time, and afterwards to decrease as more perfect means of 
expression were evolved. Nowhere was its use so strikingly 
extended as on Italian soil. There its sphere was con- 
tinually widened as the Roman attempt at world-unification 
proceeded, —as a people with a genius for ruling and for 
law-making, and for the sort of distinctions which law- 
making requires, and under the necessity of building up 
an ever more effective and powerful body of law, struggled 
in the creation of an instrument more perfectly adapted to 
their work in the world. But we wander, perhaps, from 
what is strictly our theme. My proper task has been to 
show that in certain crucial instances of its use the Latin 
subjunctive had precisely that function with which we are 
led to suppose that it came into existence when we study 
its evolution. 


CHARLES EXON. 
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A SUMERIAN TABLET. 


Y the kindness of Capt. D. M’Manus, a student of Trinity 

College, I have been given the opportunity of publishing 
one of the very few specimens of cuneiform in Ireland. 
The owner is Miss L. M’Manus, of Killeaden House, Mayo. 
The tablet was acquired by an officer serving in Mesopotamia. 
It presents a fresh example of an inscription found in several 
forms nearly, though not quite, identical. The tablet (clay) 
is not square (as the reproduction would suggest), but 
oblong, about 3 inches long by 2 broad. For clearness, 
however, I have in my copy allowed the signs more room 
though their relative position is as in the original. Note 
that the scribe (as usual) spaces his signs with a view to 
effect, not to indicate pauses in the sense. The tablet is 
in Sumerian, the language of the pre-Semitic inhabitants of 
Southern Babylonia, who were the real inventors of the 
cuneiform script. Erech has been discovered at the modern 
Warka, and the site of the temple Eanna has actually been 
identified by Loftus. It was the favourite seat of the 
greatest Sumerian goddess, Innini or Ninni, whom the 
Semites identified with their Ishtar (Astarte, Ashtoreth). 
For the transliteration and similar texts compare (1) Cumez- 
form Texts of British Museum xxi, plates 12-17; (2) Thureau 
Dangin, Sumer-Akkad. Kinigs-inschriften, pp. 220ff., in the 
Vorderasiat. Bibliothek; and for Erech and Eanna consult 
L. W. King, //istory of Sumer and Akkad. Date of Singasid, 
circ. 2000 B.C., according to Dr. S. Langdon. 

As often in such studies, the reader is reminded of 
Solomon’s doings. It is interesting to note that the word 
for palace ¢-ga/ (great house) passed into Assyro-Babylonian, 
and thence into Hebrew, where it is applied sometimes to 
the house of the king, sometimes to the house of God. 
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Transliteration. 
OBVERSE. 

(ilu) Sin ga-Si-id 
nitab kal-ga 

lugal unug(ki)ga 
lugal Am-na-nu-um 
u-a E-an-na 

ud E-an-na 


REVERSE. 


mu-du-a 

e-gal 
nam-lugal-la-ka-ni 
mu-du 





Translation 


Singashid 

heroic man 

king of Erech 
king of Amnanum 
caretaker of Eanna 
when Eanna 





he had built 
the palace 

of his royalty 
he built 
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NotE.—The signs transliterated (ilu) and (ki) are deter- 
minatives (indicating respectively divine and place-names), 
and are not pronounced. The sign for (ki) is written here 
in an irregular way, but there is no doubt as to its value. 
Most of the signs are in excellent preservation, though the 
tablet is 4000 years old. 


R. M. GWYNN. 
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QUAESTIUNCULAE OVIDIANAE. 


Amores I 6, 23-26. 


pe BODE uicem meritis: grato licet esse quod optas — 
tempora noctis eunt: excute poste seram— 
excute! sic, inquam, longa releuere catena, 
nec tibi perpetuo serua bibatur aqua. 


23 sic PS quod opto nonnull dett. quid obstas? Heinszus 
quod optes? AZerkel rato licet esse, quod optas zv/erpunxit 
Madvig, cui assentitur Ehwald 25 inquam scripst unquam 
codd., edd. unco Heinsius sed damnauit idem olim uel tan- 
dem /rancius utinam Madvig. As far as I know, no one 
has interpreted line 23 correctly. geod oftas is regarded 
as referring to grafo. It seems rather absurd to suggest 
that the doorkeeper was passionately desirous of a re- 
putation for gratitude. He had one very natural desire, 
namely, to be free. The lover is trying to bribe him with 
the prospect of liberty; the same bribe is held out to 
Bagous in II 2,15f. and 39f. grato is conditional. The 
lover says ‘Si gratum te praestabis, id eris quod optas 
esse, uidelicet, liber’, The personal neuter is characteristic 
of Ovid, see II 2,14; 5,9. We have in II 4,5 a somewhat 
similar structure: odi, nec possum cupiens non esse quod 
odi=nec possum quamuis cupiam, non esse leuis. We 
have, mett. I 488. te decor iste quod optas | esse uetat = 
te esse uirginem. 

To make these four lines intelligible, the change of 
only one letter is necessary, znquam for wnquam. As 
Madvig states, «wxguam is impossible. zzguam shows that 
there is a repetition of the argument of 23. s¢c=s¢ ex- 
cusserts; the subjunctives (re/ewere, brbatur) are concessive, 
not optative. 
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53-58. 
si satis es raptae, Borea, memor Orithyiae, 
huc ades et surdas flamine tunde foris— 
urbe silent tota, wtreoque madentia rore 
tempora noctts eunt: excute poste seram— 
aut ego iam ferroque ignique, rapacior ipse, 57 
quem face sustineo, tecta superba petam. 


57 rapacior scréps¢ paratior P ef plerique potentior wnus 
o ianitor Nemethy ipse P et plerique omni wnus_ ipso 
Italus nesctoguis 57, 58 uncts seclustt Heinsius. 1 regard 
55,56 merely as refrain. Their interposition creates a pause, 
but not an absolute interruption, in the structural sequence; 
57,58 are resumptive of 53,54 and express an alternative 
to the assistance of Boreas: ‘Tu, Borea, amatae rapina in- 
signis, mihi amanti opitulare, aut ego, uel te rapacior, domum 
expugnabo ipse, potiarque Orithyia mea’. Boreas used his 
blasts, the lover will employ sword and fire (and he has 
fire at hand). faratior is, I admit, compatible with the 
above interpretation of the passage, but the thought (‘better 
equipped’) is, to my mind, too prosaic and feeble to be 
Ovid’s. vrapactor (= paracior) would easily become faratior, 
especially if the copyist had a reminiscence of some line 
like me¢t. III 698: instrumenta necis ferrumque ignesque 
parantur. 


8, 57 f. 


ecce, quid iste tuus praeter noua carmina uates 
donat? ut amoris, milia multa leges. 


ut amoris scrzps¢ amatoris codd., edd. It is impossible to 
extract any satisfactory sense out of ‘amatoris milia multa 
leges’. We expect some neat phrase, and we get, in more 
than dubious Latin, a clumsy reassurance: ‘You will read 
many thousand poems by your lover’. The suggestions 
recorded by Burman are both palaeographically improbable 
and irrelevant in point. To the lena the poet is a nuisance; 
he is monopolising the girl, and preventing the approach 
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of others. ‘What do you. get from your poet but a few 
new ditties? Even supposing you drive him away, you 
will get poems, and many thousands of them, from other 
lovers’. - All poetry is the same to the lena. If it is poems 
that have won Corinna’s heart, there will be no dearth of 
them even if the poet is given his congé, for there will be 
a swarm of lovers where now there is only one. amouere 
is appropriate in the lena’s mouth; the term is used part- 
icularly of getting rid of one whose presence is embarrass- 
ing. Ovid is very fond of the concessive w/. The history 
of the corruption may be: wfamoris = atamoris = amatoris, 
but it seems more likely that ut was lost in dona/, and 
amoris Changed by a corrector to amatoris. The form would 
be a snare. There are four cases of syncopation of ad- 
mouere in Ovid; see Neue-Wagner, III 492. We have ad- 
morat below, III 8, 38. 


Ars Amatoria TII 288. 


nec sua perpetuo contendant ilia risu, 
sed leue nescioquid femineumque sonet. 
est quae peruerso distorqueat ora cachinno; 
risu concussa est altera, flere putes. 


risu concussa est scrzfsz cum risu usaé R, e¢ im marg., lata 
cum risuque duo lusa est wzus in risum effusa est ze/ 
cum risu effusa est //ezmseus cum risu laeta est weft. edd. 
cum risu quassa est Rapfold cum risu uisa est we/ fusa 
est “lis. ‘And let them not break their sides in a roar of 
laughter; let the sound be soft and womanly. One woman 
will twist her features in a hideous chuckle: another is 
shaking with laughter, and you would think that she was 
weeping’. vzse concutt is not uncommon of violent laughter. 
One thinks at once of Lucretius’s picture of the elements, 
1,919 (2, 976): risu tremulo concussa cachinnent, and Juvenal 
2,101: ‘rides maiore cachinno concutitur. The omission of 
the conjunction is characteristic of Ovid. cam rise usaé 
arose from a simple blunder, thus: rise écossaé= risu cussaé 
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==risu é usaé. The transposition of cum was perhaps in- 
tentional on the part of a copyist who desired to bring the 
apparent conjunction to the front of the sentence. The 
blunders that arise from the use of é¢ (com-, con-) hardly 
need illustration. If it is omitted by haplography, we get 
cases like ceem lint for cum conlinit (rem. 351), or variations 
like those on concesstt, concesset in Sen., Hl. O. 14 (cum cessit, 
cum cesset, cum esset, cessat). 


* 


343: 


forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis, 
nec mea Lethaeis scripta dabuntur aquis: 

atque aliquis dicet ‘nostri lege culta magistri 
carmina, quis partes instruit ille duas,’ 

dicet et ‘ex libris, titulo quos signat Amorum, 
elige, quod docili molliter ore legas.’ 


dicet et ex scripst dece (deie ma. sec.) cerem R deue 
tribus codd. fere omnes de ueterum duo deue trium dudz- 
tanter FHleinsius decerpens Riese decerptum wel de tene- 
risue wel deinceps ex Sabbadimz deue tener L. Mueller 
deue elegum Llucmner titulo quos Ehwald titulos quo R 
titulus quos weg. 


deue tribus, which held the field for a long time, is 
suspect today. It implies that the recension of the Amores, 
in which the original five books were reduced to three, 
was completed by the time Ovid was writing these lines. 
We have good reasons for holding that this recension did 
not take place until Ovid had published the Avs. And it 
is impossible to see how deue tribus could become dece 
cerem. dicet et ex will account for the blunder in R. There 


1 The reference to the dvs in am, Jacoby’s chronology. deue tribus has 
ii. 18, 19 is explained most naturally been defended by E. K, Rand, Ameri- 
by supposing that it was introduced can Yourn. of Phil. xxviii (1907), 
in the second edition of the Amores; pp. 287 ff., but his arguments, I think, 


see Schanz3 (ii. 1, p. 271) who accepts are not convincing. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XX. U 
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are not a few cases of confusion of 7 and ¢ in this manu- 
script. c for 4, y for * are recognised forms of corruption. 
dicetetex = dicetexct = dececeré. R, or its parent manuscript, 
is quite capable of this blunder. We have, for instance, 
‘Hoc face e¢ posita eu te mihi terra “uet’ for ‘Hoc faczat 
positae te mihi, terra, /ewem’ (740), and ‘Quidet iuueat et 
nos et’ for ‘Quod iuuet et uoces’ (803). Ovid’s fondness 
for anaphora hardly needs illustration. dcet ... dicet et 


is like wzvet... wet et (am. 1 15,9, 11) or audtet ... audtet 
et (ex P. IV, 15, 38, 39). Anaphora with dcere is fairly 
common; we have Dicite ... Dicite (fast. TIL 255f.), £7 


poterit dict... Et poterit dict (rem. 329f.), Tpsa tibt dices ... 


[psa tibt dices (her. XX 88f.), Saepe meae ‘tandem’ dixt 


‘discede’ puellae ... Saepe ‘pudet’ dixi (am, II 18, 5, 7). 


Mett. 1 544 ff. 


These lines, in which Daphne, on the point of capture, 
appeals for supernatural aid, have given much trouble to 
editors. Professor Slater has discussed the difficulties in 
the Classicat Review, XXXIII, p. 140f. He contends that 
Daphne’s appeal to her mother, Earth, is natural and Ovidian. 
I agree with him on this point, but I cannot follow him in 
his restoration of the whole passage, and would suggest 
another solution. 

The evidence of the more important manuscripts is as 
follows. M and N, according to Magnus, agreed originally 
in reading. 


uicta labore fugae si flumina numen habetis 544 
qua nimium placui, mutando perde figuram. 


é (Harl. 2610) has, according to Professor Slater, 


uicta labore fugae tellus ait hisce uel istam 544 
quae fecit ut ledar mutando perde figuram, 
fer pater, inquit opem, si flumina numen habetis. 


=> g& ss ra 


« a sa te 
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F has 
uicta labore fuge. spectans peneidos undas 544 
qua nimium placui tellus ait hisce uel istam 
fer pat inquit opé si flumina numen habetis 
que facit ut ledar mutando perde figuram. 


Some respectable second-class manuscripts read az? for ait. 


Certain features in this evidence deserve attention. In 
the first place, we are offered different versions of the second 
half of 544 in MN, « and F. This indicates that the trouble 
began at this point. Secondly, the line ‘fer pater inquit 
opem si flumina numen habetis’ has lost its first half in 
MN, and its order varies in « and F. . In an appeal of 
this sort, Ovid likes to place the conditional clause before 
the actual request. One is forced to conclude that this 
line was at one stage omitted accidently, and that it should 
not be arranged as a single line, but at two half-lines. I 
suggest that Ovid wrote 


uicta labore fugae ‘si flumina numen habetis, 544 
fer, pater’, inquit, ‘opem, Tellus aut hisce uel istam 545 
qua nimium placui, mutando perde figuram’. 546 


The copyist’s eye slipped from /uge to ofé immediately 
below (see F). Thus the half-lines ‘si flumina numen hab- 
etis’ and ‘fer pater inquit opem’ were omitted. <¢ re- 
presents an early stage of the trouble which resulted. In 
that manuscript 544« is joined to 545,% and 545« + 544( 
inserted in the text as continuous line. There was, perhaps, 
some indication in the parent manuscript that the latter 
half of 544 had to be restored. In MN this has been done 
correctly, but the separation of 545; from 544« led to the 
total loss of the former line. In F we have a later stage 
of the corruption. The missing half-lines have been re- 
inserted, as in «, in the form of a continuous line; the latter 
half of 544 has been supplied by interpolation, which be- 
trays itself by the crude sequence of the participles (w7c/a, 
spectans), and the first half of 545 is supplied by 546«. The 
U2 
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interpolator may have found 546« as a variant in the margin; 
it had been evicted by its gloss. ! 


Heinsius decided against the appeal to Earth on account 
of the abruptness of the transition.? There is certainly some 
awkwardness in the form of Daphne’s appeal, but this is 
removed if we arrange the half-lines in the way suggested 
above. The interpolator of F’s ‘spectans Peneidos(as) undas’ 
and commentators seem to have missed Ovid’s meaning. 
The scene of the metamorphosis was not the banks of the 
Peneus. It was just because her father is not at hand 
that the nymph directs her appeal so abruptly to her mother 
Earth. It accords with Ovid’s style that an appeal, which, 
as Professor Slater remarks, was almost proverbial, should 
be employed in this context with special force. 


aut has been preserved by the Lr/furtensis Prior and 
other manuscripts. az/ is not correlative with ze/, but marks 
the transition of Daphne’s appeal from her father to her 
mother, while we/ distinguishes the alternative entreaties 
addressed to her mother. We have other examples of azt 
and we/ used side by side in this way; in 15, 60off. we have 


uos urbe uirum prohibete, Quirites, 
uel, si dignus erit, grauibus uincite catenis 
aut finite metum fatalis morte tyranni, 


where we/ distinguishes the lesser punishments (banishment, 
imprisonment) from each other, while both are distinguished 
from the extreme punishment (death) by au/. So too 10, 
300 ff. procul este ... aut ... mec credite ... uel, si cre- 
detis, facti quoque credite poenam. In 9, 623 the functions 








1 I agree with Professor Slater in 
ejecting ‘spectans Peneidas undas’. 
But I do not think that he is right 
in holding that there is not a pin to 
choose between ‘qua placui nimium’ 
and ‘quae facit ut laedar’. Jaedi, as 
Burman and Haupt contend, could 


hardly be used by Ovid in the present 
context. € seems to preserve the gloss 
in its original form; the interpolator 
altered fecit to facit, 

2 He says ‘inepta enim oratio, uix 
inuocato patre, ad Tellurem 
uertitur’. 


con- 





al 


—! 


“ss OE oa we 


Aw 
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of aut and wel seem inverted, and the latter seems to mark 
the principal disjunction. 1 

An omission of the kind which I have postulated is 
not uncommon, but it is difficult for a corrector to repair. 
The omitted half-lines may be inserted in the margins, 
but it is hard to indicate to succeeding copyists the correct 
arrangement. The half-lines will tend to fuse into one 
another. There are several cases in our Latin texts 
where the recognition of this fact may help to remove 
difficulties. 


In the Crris 138 ff. the Oxford text gives 
idem tum tristis acuebat paruulus iras 
Iunonis magnae, cuius (periuria diuae 


olim, sed meminere diu) periura puella 
non ulli licitam uiolauerat inscia sedem.? 


We should read, I think, 


idem tum tristis acuebat paruulus iras 
Iunonis magnae, cuius periura puella 
(nolim, sed meminere diu periuria diuae) 
non ulli licitam uiolauerat inscia sedem. 


The copyist’s eye slipped from ferzura to perturia: *periura 
puella’ and ‘olim non ulli licitam’ were omitted and re- 
stored as a continuous line. A case resembling that of 
MN, where one of the half-lines has been restored and 
the other lost, may be seen in Statius, Zed. XII 345 ff, 
where P has 


ardebit longumque tuo famulata sepulcro 
durabit deserta fides. 


1 In mett. 13, 458, both Ehwald and 
Magnus accept the reading of the best 
manuscripts and read 


aut tu iugulo uel pectore telum 
conde meo. 


Draeger is rather hasty in characterising 
Ovid’s use of aut and wel as arbitrary; 





see Hist. Syntax, ii. p. 136. 

2 140 nolim scrips? (cp. fast. iv 122: 
a, nolim uictas hoc meminisse deas, 
and Prop. I 7, 16): olim codd. sed ed. 
Ven.: si A: se RU puellae ARU 
141 non ulli ed. 1507: nonnulli codd, 
licitam Unger: lictam cod. Chiy.: 
liceat ARU, 
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Sm have 


ardebis lacrimasque feres quas ferre negatum 
regibus aeternumque tuo famulata sepulcro 
durabit deserta fides. 


The evidence points to 
ardebis lacrimasque feres quas ferre negatum: 
ardebis! longumque tuo famulata sepulcro 
durabit deserta fides. 


P. represents the first stage of undoctored omission, with 
‘ardebi/’ assimilated to ‘durabi/’. In Sw line 345) has 
been restored correctly, but 346 had to be filled up by the 
meaningless vegzbus, which may have been a gloss on we- 
gatum. The interests of prosody induced an interpolator 
to substitute acternumgue for longumgue. Statius’s fondness 
for repetition does not need illustration. A striking example. 
of the fusion of two half-lines is given by P in Virgil, 
georg. II 145 f.— 


hinc albi clitumquus campo sese arduus infert 
hinc bellatoremne greges et maxima taurus. 


There is another case, perhaps, in Aeneid VII 178 ff, where 
we have 
Italusque paterque Sabinus 178 
uitisator, curuam seruans sub imagine falcem 
Saturnusque senex Ianique bifrontis imago 
uestibulo astabant. 


Commentators are agreed that the title of z/:sa/or and the 
/alx belong to Saturn. Peerlkamp suggested ‘uitisatorque 
senex, curuam sub imagine falcem Saturnus seruans’, but 
this will hardly account for the state of our texts. It seems 
to me that we have in line 179 an addition which Virgil 
had entered in the margin, intending it to be inserted as 
half-lines, and that it has been fused into a single line by 
accident or by some oversight of the original editors. Cer- 
tainly one would have expected Virgil to have written 
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Italusque paterque Sabinus 
Saturnusque senex, curuam sub imagine falcem 
uitisator seruans, Ianique bifrontis imago 
uestibulo astabant. 


Once ‘uitisator seruans’ and ‘curuam sub imagine falcem’ 
were regarded as forming a single line, curuam seruans 
would be held to be the correct order. There is a illumi- 
nating article by Professor Mackail on Virgil’s corrections 
of the original draft of the dencid in the Cl A. XXIX, 


pp. 225-229. 


Fastt 1 387. 


quod semel est Graia pro uirgine caesa Dianae, 
nunc quoque pro nulla uirgine cerua cadit. 


V has guod semel est gemina, and such was probably the 
first hand of R. Editors have paid, I think, too much respect 
to the /ripliczs of the corrector. /rzplici/s) will not account 
for gemina and is an interpolation due to the suggestion 
of Zriuae in 389 and her. 12,79 per ¢repices uultus .. 
Dianac. The emphatic zz//a in 388 seems to make an 
epithet necessary for wrgzve in 387. For this reason I 
cannot think that gemznac, found in a few inferior MSS. 
and approved by Ehwald, is suitable, even if one could 
accept Ehwald’s interpretation: ‘gemina Diana ist gesagt 
mit Beziehung auf den unmittelbar vorgenannten Hyperion’. 
A copyist may have regarded g7a as a capricious con- 
traction of gemina. ‘Graia uirgo’ would be a suitable 
description of Iphigenia. She is styled, ex /. 3, 3,73 
Graia sacerdos, /r. 4, 4,67 uirgo Pelopeia, me??. 12, 34 
Mycenis. god not guae seems required. The latter would 
emphasise unnecessarily the identity of the victim and pos- 
tulate a more than ‘ceruina senectus’ for Agamemnon’s 
daughter, cp. /”. 5,5,7f. and ex P. 2,7, 9f. 
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454: 
ergo saepe suo coniunx abducta marito 
uritur Idaliis alba columba focis: 
nec defensa iuuant Capitolia, quominus anser 
det iecur in lances, inache laute, tuas. 


Line 454 appears as above in RBCD and forty other MSS. 
enachelaute is the tradition as uninterpolated. ewachi uacca 
is an ancient variant: it appears in V (emachi bacca), and 
was also possibly in Z, for M has zachz (corr.) acca. A second 
variant is zvachi lauta. This last makes sense; we can 
assume that there is a sly hit at the daintiness of Isis in 
selecting the goose’s liver. But it has extremely poor 
credentials. It is found, as far as I know, only in fifteenth 
century MSS. It is probably only a guess, though it has 
been accepted by editors for centuries. Yet ¢nachi lauta 
does not seem to me to be sound. It is as if a piece of 
limestone were cemented into Parian marble. 


No poet is more careful than Ovid to maintain a 
polished diction: audebit quaecunque parum splendoris habe- 
bunt | et sine pondere erunt et honore indigna feruntur | 
uerba mouere loco. His carmina have, like his mistress, 
to be ‘culta’, He boycotts certain terms and phrases. It 
is impossible to discover in every case why he does so. 
Why, for instance, does he accept ecgregius and reject ex 
mius? Some words may have seemed debased by popular 
usage. This may account for his avoidance of lepidus, 
lepores, suauits, not to mention sawza or basta. To this latter 
class, I think, /awtus belongs. Ovid eschews it rigorously, 
and he is not alone in this respect. All poets of his class 
share his view. There is, as far as I know, only one exception. 
Virgil has (VIII 361) ‘lautis ... Carinis’. With this ex- 
ception, the mass of classical poetry seems to show that 
fautus is appropriate in comedy, satire, epigram, and the 
like, but does not accord with finer poetry. It is only in 
Silver Latin that this ban is removed, 
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I cannot believe that Ovid used the word in the pre- 
sent passage. We must go back to zvache Jaute and find 
a restoration which would not affront the taste of our poet. 
I think that it is not unlikely that Ovid wrote 


nec defensa iuuant Capitolia, quominus anser 
det iecur in lances, Inachioti, tuas. 


It is true that /vachiotis is not found elsewhere. But Ovid 
admired and borrowed J/cariotis (ex P. Ill 1, 113; ep. celex, 
205, Prop. III 13,10). There seems to be no a priori ob- 
jection to ‘Inachioti’ as a synonym for ‘Inachi’, just as 
‘Icariotis’ is a synonym for ‘Icaris’ (/ézs 393). Proper names 
were a snare to the copyist. In 452, /dadis is Heinsius’s 
restoration for zz calidis. For ‘nihil Icariotide’ (ex P., 2 c.) 
the best manuscript gives ‘nihil ¢ cariotide’ with ‘nichili 
car/otide’ in the margin. In Propertius, 2c, the MSS give 
‘icariote’. In the present passage zvachiot: would readily 
become ¢nxachlote, tnache lote, tnache laute. 


II 379 
forma manet facti—posito uelamine currunt— 
et memorem famam, quod bene cessit, habet. 


1 read forma instead of fama of the MSS. guod bene cessit, 
though it has but weak support from the MSS., seems 
beyond question. 

The vulgate ‘fama manet facti’ can hardly stand. The 
emphasis which results from the repetition (/ama—/amam) 
is meaningless; the construction (which makes ‘quod bene 
cessit’ the subject of ‘habet’) exceeds the licence which 
Ovid permits himself in such cases. If we look at similar 
passsges in which Ovid seeks the airwr of an existing 
custom, it will become clear that the meaning we require 
here is ‘The outward semblance (wos, monimenta, montmenta 
moris) persists, though the event (ves, /actum, morts ortigo) 
has been forgotten’. In IV 21159., where the right version 
has been preserved in Lactantius and five 13th cty MSS, 
we have 
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res latuit priscique manent imitamina facti: 

aera deae comites raucaque terga mouent. 
Just as ‘aera deae comites raucaque terga mouent’ is added 
as an explanation of ‘prisci imitamina facti’, so in our present 
passage ‘forma facti’ is rendered unambiguous by ‘posito 
uelamine currunt’. geod is the conjunction, and /orma is 
subject to both cesse¢ and hadct, The nudity, which served 
Romulus and Remus so well, is commemorated today by 
the Luperci. 


549- 

Ovid describes in II 533-546 the institution of the fer- 
alia. He then tells of one occasion when the Romans neg- 
lected these rites and were in consequence visited with 
pestilence, 547-556. A correction is required in line 549, thus 

at quondam, dum longa gerunt pugnacibus armis 

bella, parentales deseruere dies. 

non impune fuit: nam dicitur—omen abesto — 549 

Roma suburbanis incaluisse rogis. 
549 omen abesto scripsi omine ab isto codd., edd. lt is 
hard to believe that poetic laxity would allow Ovid to say 
‘omine’ when he meant ‘delicto’. An interpolator in a late 
MS. saw this and evolved ‘fertur crimine ab isto’. The 
change which I have introduced is palaeographically slight, 
and it restores a touch of realism which Ovid exhibits else- 
where. ‘They suffered for it, for the story goes—God save 
us from harm—that Rome grew hot with her funeral 
fires’. If Ovid lived in modern Italy, he would cross him- 
self at this point of his story, for the very mention of pes- 
tilence was unlucky. In am. I 14, 41 the mention of sick- 
ness makes him ejaculate in a similar fashion: nec tibi uis 
morbi nocuit—procul omen abesto! So in fer. XIII 135: 
sed quid ago? reuoco? reuocaminis omen abesto! Compare 
the use of ‘quod abominor’ in me?¢. IX 677, ex P. III 1, 105. 

It is significant that the first hands of R and U re- 
spectively are omng and omuc. The Helmstadt codex, 
according to Heinsius’s manuscript collations, had omen, 
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IV 866. 
Our texts have 


numina uulgares Veneris celebrate puellae! 

multa professarum quaestibus apta Venus. 866 
poscite ture dato formam populique fauorem, 

poscite blanditias dignaque uerba ioco. 


Line 866 is a crux. Whether we take mz/fa as neuter or 
feminine, the result is unsatisfactory. Heinsius suggested 
culta, but that participle does not give the correct anadip- 
losis. I feel that we have here the work of a copyist, not 
Ovid’s. There are two passages in the dvs which are ins- 
tructive. We have 


(1) I 684 iam dea laudatae dederat mala praemia formae 


colle sub Idaeo uincere digna Venus. 


(2) III 86 ut Veneri, quem luget adhuc, donetur Adonis, 
unde habet Aenean Harmoniamque Vewzs? 


In the first of these two passages, the mass of the MSS., 
including the priceless R, have Venus. The correct word 
duas is given only as a variant in O. In the second pass- 
age, R comes to the rescue with swos, otherwise Vener: ... 
Venus would be defended by some editors as an example 
of Ovidian technique. In both these cases Venus is ejected 
today as an explicative gloss. I think that it is a gloss 
also in the Fast, and suggest that Ovid wrote 


numina uulgares Veneris celebrate puellae! 
multa professarum quaestibus apta dabit. 


In such a case as this, it is hard to decide between synon- 
yms. I select dadit, but the missing word may be /eret, 
for which one might cite several passages, ¢. g., fast? V 334: 
sed mihi succurrit numen non esse seuerum | aptaque deli- 
ciis munera ferre deam. ‘Worship Venus and she will 
grant boons in plenty, boons which will bring grist to the 
professional mill’. fjrofessarum does not require in this 
context any further definition: ]"ewcrem or guaestum can 
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be easily supplied, cp. Suet., 77d. 35, Tac., av. 2,85. The 
‘multa’ are given in detail in 867, 868; they are beauty, 
popularity, charm, and wit. 


Tristia IV 9, 3. 


Si licet et pateris, nomen facinusque tacebo, 
et tua Lethaeis acta dabuntur aquis, 

nostraque uincetur lacrimis sententia seris, 3 
fac modo te pateat paenituisse tui. 


sententia scrips clementia codd. pleriqgue dementia HPV 
uementia /%stgate. No tolerable meaning can be elicited 
from clementia. Ovid uses this term in reference, direct or 
indirect, to Augustus, It does not seem likely that he 
would assume an imperial pose towards his enemy. demen- 
tia is out of tone with the rest of the epistle, and the same 
objection holds, in a lesser degree, for wementia. And 
would Ovid employ the latter word at all?; We must, | 
think, assign clementia to the copyist or the corrector. 
Assume that it was the latter who introduced it to fill a 
gap. He had not far to go to find the term; it occurs, 
seventeen lines before, 8, 39: ipsaque delictis uicta est cle- 
mentia nostris. Ovid himself imitates this line later, ex 
P.11 2,119: uicta tamen uitio est huius clementia nostro. 
Possibly the corrector set to work because he found in his 
manuscript 


nostraq; uinceturlacrimisentiaseris. 


He had to put a head on -evta; with 8, 39 before his eyes, 
he could hardly avoid producing clementia. sententia is a 
paricularly unfortunate word. It loses a syllable again and 
again. Thus we have Plautus, czs/. 521 sentiam B (sent- 
entiam), Phaedrus I 10, 8 sentiam P (sententiam), Avianus 
XXVI 11 contct sentia P (constet sententia). Thm notes 
(p. XXXII) two instances in the text of Suetonius, sezta 
and sentias for sententia and sententias. In Isidore, etym. 
XI 1,13 e¢ sentencia became in one manuscript ef senia, 
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and so essentia. Here there was a double lipographia, » 
(owing to lacrimis) and c#/ being omitted. 

The context seems to demand some word signifying 
‘decision, resolve’. This epistle is an ultimatum. Ovid's 
‘sentence is for ofex war’, and this sentence holds unless 
the enemy expresses, at the last moment, regret. ‘a:ncctur 
sententia’ is due, possibly to the common phrase ‘zzcz/ sent- 
entia’, though the context would suggest the metaphor from 
war; cb. 27, 31. The same metaphor lies in Virgil’s ‘nec 
mea iam mutata loco sententia cedi?’. Ovid uses sententia 
frequently to express a firm resolve; cp. me/t. 9, 684 certa 
sua est Ligdo sententia, 11, 439 quod tua si flecti precibus 
sententia nullis ... potest. 


E. H. ALTON. 











SOME UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
COMTE D’ARTOIS (CHARLES X OF FRANCE). 


HORTLY before the outbreak of the great war Mr.Godfrey, 

of the late firm of Messrs. Hills, Godfrey, and Halsey, 
solicitors, while looking through some old papers, came upon 
two volumes of letters, loosely bound up with pink tape, 
in stiff, blue cardboard covers. Judging them to be of some 
historical interest, he was good enough to forward them to 
me for examination. On a label affixed to the cover of 
one is written “Lettres de S. A. R. Monsieur L’annés 1794, 
1795, 1796, 1797”; the other bears the title “Correspondances 
Diverses—Lannés, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809.” These 
proved to be all letters addressed to the Baron de Roll, 
who acted as the agent of the Comte d’Artois in England 
from 1794 onward. 

The volume of miscellaneous correspondence consists 
mainly of letters addressed by various émzgrés to the Baron, 
who commanded a regiment of French royalists in British 
service, and their contents throw many interesting side-lights 
on the times. One extract must suffice. Writing from 
Cholmondeley Castle on the 5th October, 1808, M. de Durfort 
says incidentally:—“Je n’aime pas le voyage de bonaparte 
a Erfurt. Il trompera En corse cet imbecile Dalexandre, et 
fera l’impossible pour ne pas avoir la guerre avec l’autriche 
cette année.” 

Of more importance are the letters in the other volume. 
Of these there are one hundred and twenty-five, most of 
them in the almost illegible handwriting of the Comte 
d’Artois, though only three or four bear his signature, 
Charles Philippe. Five are written by the Duc d’Angou- 
léme, who was with his father in the spring of 1795, and 
these also are unsigned. All but twenty-five of the letters 
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ade 


were written after the Comte d’Artois had settled in Edin- 
burgh, where he remained from January, 1796, until his 
return to France in 1814. These all date, therefore, from 
a period when, though he continued to carry on widespread 
and active intrigues, he had really ceased to have any 
political importance; they are, therefore, scarcely likely to 
repay the task of editing—a task rendered doubly difficult 
by the character of the handwriting and the fact that all 
proper names are represented by code numbers to which, 
so far as I am aware, there is no key. 

The main interest is centred in the first twenty-five 
letters in the collection. The first of these is merely dated 
“le 23 Aoust au soir,” but was evidently written in 1792, 
four days after Brunswick’s army had crossed the French 
frontier. Roll was at this time agent of the Comte d’Artois 
at the Court of Prussia, and the letter tells him that Monsieur 
(afterwards Louis XVIII) wishes to see the King of Prussia 
on two matters of importance: (1) to explain that the army 
of the ¢émzgrés could not possibly advance on Bouillon, as 
had been proposed, and to suggest that it should either 
attack Thionville or march direct on Longwy, leave part 
of the infantry there, and join the Prussians with the cavalry; 
(2) to discuss the question of the regency. The Comte d’Artois 
explains that he cannot accompany Monsieur, as that would 
leave the army without a leader; he is also expecting his 
sons to arrive that evening, and has to introduce them to 
the army. As to the regency: (which it was proposed that 
Monsieur should assume in order to be able to act for 
Louis XVI, who was no longer considered to be effectively 
king), he is anxious that Monsieur should assume this. He 
declines, however, any responsibility for calling the Baron 
de Breteuil (the accredited agent of Louis XVI) into council. 
He does not actively oppose this; but, once Monsieur is 
regent, his own signature will be null and useless, and he 
declines firmly to append it “in order to give a mark of 
confidence” to a man whom he regards as “a fool, a vile 
intriguer, and perhaps a traitor.” 
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Between the date of this letter and that of the next, 
which was written at Hamm on the 7th of January, 1795, 
the whole complexion of affairs had altered. The hopes of 
the ¢migrc’s had been shattered on the field of Valmy, and 
Republican France, instead of being invaded, had itself 
become the aggressor. The army of the émzgrés was broken 
up and scattered; the nobles who had formed its corps of 
officers were penniless exiles, and the princes themselves 
were living precariously under the shelter of the little 
republic of Bremen. In the spring of 1793, however, a 
great hope dawned for them. On the 8th of February the 
news of the execution of Louis XVI reached St. Petersburg, 
and the Empress Catherine at once invited the Comte d’Artois 
to come to her court in order to concert measures for an 
intervention in France. Received there with the utmost 
kindness, Artois promised to place himself at the head of 
the royalists in Normandy or Brittany, and on the 26th of 
April he left St. Petersburg, amply provided with money 
and armed by the Empress with a letter to Count Vorontsov, 
Russian ambassador in London, bidding him use his in- 
fluence with the British (Government to secure its collabora- 
tion with his plans. On the 16th of May Artois arrived at 
Hull in a Russian frigate. But Vorontsov, who had a poor 
opinion of his military capacity, was less than half-hearted 
in his advocacy. Lord Grenville feared that Artois’ immense 
debts in London might lead to the scandal of his arrest, 
which the Government could do nothing to prevent, and 
objected to any interference on the part of Great Britain 
in the internal affairs of France. The prince, therefore, had 
to leave England and return to his brother at Hamm. 

In spite of this disappointment, he did not give up his 
idea of placing himself at the head of the insurgents in 
La Vendée. In August Charette, the Chouan leader, wrote 
urging him to come. He had an ardent sympathizer in 
Lord Moira, and he asked to be allowed to join the expedi- 
tion which the latter was fitting out to assist the insurgents. 
He pressed the British Government for facilities to do so 
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but these were not granted, and in December the expedi- 
tion sailed without him. It started in any case too late. 
Charette’s attack on Granville was defeated, on the 23rd of 
December his forces suffered a serious reverse at Le Mans, 
and Moira returned to England without effecting anything. 
The enterprise was, however, not given up, and a second 
expedition—that which ended disastrously at Quiberon in 
July—was in preparation at the date (January, 1795) when 
the further letters in this collection begin. 

On the 13th of January Artois writes to Roll telling 
him to go to Ostende, and thence to London, to find out 
when the new expedition is to start, and to arrange all the 
detafls of his own part in it. This letter is followed by a 
short, hastily scribkled note giving the latest bad news: 
Quesnoi was taken on the 11th; the English and Dutch 
have been defeated near Dunkirk (Battle of Hondschoote); 
Marseilles and Toulon have fallen. 

The next letters are dated from Osnabriick in March, 
and are written by the Duc d’Angouléme, with postscripts 
by the Comte d’Artois: “J’ai l’ame trop noire ou trop 
inquiette,” he writes on the 16th, “pour t’envoir une lettre 
séparée.” On the 19th he reports disquieting news from 
Paris, and a cruel report that the Vendeans have made 
peace, which indeed they had done at La Jaunaie in 
February. On the 21st there is again “bad news from 
La Vendée,” and Artois fears that he will be reduced to 
the indignity of becoming a volunteer “a la suite de 
M. Dundas,” who had. been left on the Continent with a 
cavalry corps. He has received from the Duc d’Harcourt 
an account of a long conversation with Lord Grenville, 
who had “spoken like an angel,” but had said that, though 
the Government would take the first opportunity of coming 
to the assistance of the insurgents, it was not sure enough 
of its majority to risk offending public opinion at the 
moment. 

The next letter is dated from Lilienthal, near Bremen, 
on the 31st, and is also in Angouléme’s handwriting. 


HEKRMATHENA—VOL. XX. Vv 
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“Our position,” he says, “is becoming every day more 
critical ... the English infantry, and even that of the 
émigrés, is embarking for England, and we remain. To 
complete our happiness, our money is on the eve of 
exhaustion, and there is no prospect of any more arriving 
soon. I will tell you, moreover, that this village is horrible, 
and surrounded by water on all sides....” On the 4th 
of February he writes that they are leaving for Bremers- 
worde on the 6th; and the next letter is dated on the 
14th from that place. Existence here, we learn, was 
rendered almost cheerful by the presence of plenty of big 
game. But Artois was still full of impatience “to be at 
his post”; and on the 21st of June he writes to Roll to 
impress this upon Lord Moira. His representations had 
their effect; on the 2nd of July he writes from Gratand, 
near Bremen, that he has heard from Lord Grenville; and 
on the 8th, acknowledging a letter from Roll, he gives 
vent to his joy that his hopes are at last about to be 
realized. “I enjoy in advance,” he writes, “the precious 
reward that I am about to receive for all my pains and 
labours. Once arrived at the goal for which I have so 
long sighed, the remembrance of the past will only serve 
me as a lesson for the future; and I dare to believe that 
this lesson will not have been in vain!” He goes on to 
charge Roll to settle all the details of his part in the 
expedition, and ends with a series of memoranda as to his 
own conduct, of which the last is “se montrer toujours 
high spirited.” 

On the 12th he writes in great agitation to say that 
there has been no further communication received, and 
no sign of the promised transport.—“Tu me _ connais 
suffissament pour juger si mon sang est agité. Dieu veuille 
encore que ceci soit la derni¢re ¢preuve de ma patience!” 
On the 1gth he is still “suffocating with impatience”; he 
has received letters from Grenville, but nothing definite. 
This suspense, however, was not to last long: for on the 
26th he set sail from Hamburg on a British frigate. He 
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was too late. On the 2gth, before he arrived, the Republicans 
under Hoche had crushed the émzgré army on the peninsula 
of Quiberon, and all hope of an expedition on the grand 
scale was at an end. 

On the events that followed, ending in the somewhat 
ridiculous fiasco of the Isle d’Yeu, the correspondence is 
silent. It throws only indirect light on the reasons why 
the Comte d’Artois, arrived at last on the coast of France, 
did not land and place himself at the head of the royalists 
still in arms. A letter dated “aux Dunes le 24 decembre, 
1795, merely announces the ignominious end of all these 
heroics: “nous serons surement a Leith dimanche au plus 
tard.” Once landed at Leith and installed in Holyrood, 
the Comte d’Artois ceased, until 1814, to be a serious factor 
in European politics. 

The main interest of these letters is the fresh light 
they throw on Artois’ attitude towards the question of his 
leadership of the royalists in revolt. He was suspected at 
the time of insincerity, and accused of cowardice. Why 
all this fuss aboat the means of reaching the insurgents? 
As Napoleon scornfully remarked, all he needed to do 
was to embark in a coasting vessel. If he did not do so, 
was this due to want of courage or of genuine will to 
undertake the task? These letters suggest another ex- 
planation. M. Daudet, in his Aestorre de l’ Emigration, 
speaks of the prince’s objection to playing the Chouan; 
and this new evidence bears out the idea that all the fatal 
delays and hesitations were really due to his insigtence 
on appearing with all the circumstance demanded, as he 
supposed, by his royal position. The details he commands 
Roll to settle with Lord Moira in his letter of the 13th of 
January are largely concerned with the personnel of his 
staff, his equipages, and even the colour of the uniforms 
to be worn. Until he could move with dignity he would 
not move at all. This attitude is characteristic of a prince 
who “would rather chop wood than be a King after the 
manner of the King of England,” and whose final exit 

va 
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from the stage of politics in 1830 was a dignified royal 
progress into exile. 

Many passages in these letters, on the other hand, 
seem to prove his genuine eagerness to place himself at 
the head of the realyst insurgents, if it could be done 
comme il faut. I will quote but one as characteristic: “If 
Q. (Moira) has the slightest misgivings,” he wrote to Roll, 
“tell him that N. (Artois) is burning with the greatest 
ardour to be cast upon the coast of France at the first 
spot at which he can hope to join the royalists; that, 
having placed himself without reserve in the hands of 
England, he hag decided to do nothing without her aid; 
but that he is tired of remaining inactive and under the 
cruel certainty that his existence is useless to his king 
and country, and that he will never be contented until he 
has been united with some faithful Frenchmen, and has 
augmented their force with his name, by his presence, and 
perhaps by his energy.” 


W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM PANCATANTRA, BOOK I. 


The Power of Wealth. 
THERE'S nought to which the Rich may not aspire, 
Exert your energies and wealth acquire. 

Who riches hath, hath friends, relations too, 
Who riches hath, 1s manly, wise and true. 
The Rich man’s spirit, science, art, are small, 
The Rich man’s suitor hastes to praise them all. 
A foeman ts your friend through Wealth’s allure, 
Your kinsman 1s your foeman if you're poor. 
From massive stores of wealth successes flow 
cls rivers specd from hills to vales below. 
Revered ts one for reverence all unmeet, 
Such is the power of wealth. Him all men greet, 
He's sought by all and flatterers hymn his praise, 
And loud their anthems to his glory ratse. 
As food promotes the body’s powers of sense, 
So wealth promotes our purposes, and hence 
The glistening stoxe of hardly-gathered Gold 
Men call the ‘All-fulfiller’ —young and old. 
The Poor ’mid horrors are compelled to toil 
Or flee their kinsmen and thewr native soil. 
The Power of Fate. 

Fate.can save the unprotected, 

Ev’n the well-protected must, 

Smitten by a Fate relentless, 

Lie prostrated in the dust. 

Wanderer in the lonely jungle 

’‘Scapes by Fate from danger free, 

Dear ones oft with care enfolded 

Die at call of Destiny. 
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The True Courtier. 


If you can serve your King, and silent keep 

That service ’mid your secrets burted deep; 

Ff you can aid uncalled, can watch and ward, 

Can truth declare tn Council, stand firm guard 
’Gainst threatening danger; if when vilely used 

By haughty monarch — beaten, scorned, abused — 

You think no cvil; if without complaint 

You suffer cold and Juat, hold on when faint 

With famine; tf a look serene you show 

/n Monarch’s presence when the threat of woe 

ind War’s wild ravage through the realm resounds; 
Lf you can far extend the Empire’s bounds 
kv'n as the waxing moon increases; then 
You’re servant worthy of the King of men. 


Woman. 


/ 

To one she prattles sweet nothings, soft eyes to another rove, 

-lnd one she calls ‘Heart's Darling’ — but whom can a woman 
love ? 

Smiles beam from her lips of ruby, eyes flash like Lotus’ bloom, 

«ind fierce are her passtonate heart-throbs, but who in that 

: heart finds room? 





// 
The fire ts not glutted with wood, nor with streams the Ocean wide, 
Nor Death with Lifes nor with Man is Woman e’er satisfied; 
When opportunity lacks, when lovers are far apart, 
When secrecy fails — then purity dwells in. a woman's heart. 


/H/ 

The fool who thinks in his folly and passion’s credulous rage 

‘She loves me, my sweet’, ws a thrall lke a bird in his 
prison-cage, 

Compliant to cvery humour, submissive to every call, 

«ls reward of his bondage he reaps the mocking reproaches of all. 
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IV 


Then pay not court toaWoman, spare fawning words, I entreat, 
For her heart’s hot passion destroys the fool who fawns at her feet. 
If lovers are none, tf checked by dread of the stigma of shame, 
Then Woman may act with decorum—her heart ts ever the same. 


Vv 

Time sets no bound to her passions, she turns with loathing 
From none; 

‘Lo, a male of the human species’ —that instant her love ts won, 

And she treats her passtonate lover as she uses a cloak or a skirt, 

His arms round her waist are enfolded, his honour she drags 
in the dirt. 

As lac she drains her fond lover; when lover and lac are dry, 

She flings them out in the street, ’neath the feet of the passer-by. 


The Faithless Wufe. 


Entrancing ts life to the faithless wife 
When her husband is far from home. 
.lnd floods of rain his steps detain 
ind she knows that he cannot come. 
‘Tis bewitching too, when the stars are few, 
In the streets of the city to roam. 


Ly her husband kind she may le reclined 
In a gorgeous palanguin, 

But her fancies rove to her lawless love 
And her spouse but awakens her spleen, 

sind she gives not a thought if he loves her or not 
The faithless dissolute quean! 


«ind the soft caress of love's tenderness 
Provokes tn her marrow a chill, 

And his amorous glance but serves t enhance 
The hates that her bosom fill. 

Love's yoys soon flee from the sad roof-tree 
Where vials of hate dist. 
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O dread ts the fate that the dissolute mate 
Calls down on her hearth and her home, 

And she recks not of blame, and she recks not of shame 
Nor of prison or ruin to come. 


Woman's Cunning. 


All the arts of the sages of old the cunning of Woman knows. 

She smiles uf you smile; tf you weep, down her cheek the 
tear-drop flows: 

Whenever she lics in watt with soft phrases the cold one to lure, 

E en the Goddess of Wisdom herself in wisdom beside her 
ts poor. 

On her tongue the falsehood seems true, the truth as 
Jalschood appears ; 

Who, who can escape her cunning? Can cven the wisdom 
of years ? 


Then put not faith ina woman, from fervour of love refrain, 

Your trust increases her power, your love but rivets your chain. 

Should you tender your heart’s devotion, of sense and freedom: 
you're stript, 

You become but a toy to amuse, lke a daw when his pintons 
are clipt. 


From her lovely lips flow gliding soft murmurs in silvery trills, 

And her dulcet tones are as honey, but venom her heart distils ; 

«ind her lover drinks of the honey, and dreads not the 
venom’s power, 

Beguiled by the transtent joy, like the the bee in the Lotus’ 
flower. 


Her bosom ws soft as the down, her heart ts hard as the stone, 

Her eyes like the diamonds flash, in their glint ws her 
SJalseness shown, 

And datntily curved are her lips, but they reek with venom 


and lies, 
Wavy and silken her hatr—that exquisite hair which she buys. 
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Her speech ts measured and slow, but tts caution her false- 
hood reveals, 

kipe-fashioned the contour of hip, but the eye ts clumsiness 
feels. 

Bashful and timid her look, her modesty springs from her shame 

And treachery ’gainst her lover — thus anctent sages proclaim. 

Why, why do men love thee, Woman with eyes of the tender 
gazelle ? 

Thy virtues are crimes that would damn the hosts of the 
nethermost Fell. 


H. CANNING. 
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ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY!: A GERMAN 
ACCOUNT. 


© the various known accounts of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 

traditionally located on an island in J.. Derg, Co. Don- 
egal, may be added a German description preserved in the 
Library of our College (Press A 7. 19). It consists of three 
printed pages with an illustration depicting apparently the 
appropriate punishment in Hell of the Seven Deadly Sins. 
The date could probably be determined within narrow 
limits by an examination of the type, paper, and water-mark, 
but the language is a South German dialect of the fifteenth 
century. 

The first page bears in manuscript the notes “Francis- 
canorum Friburgi Brisgoviae 1648” and “purgatorium patricij”. 
The translation of the text is as follows:— 


Concerning the Purgatory of St. Patrick in Hibernia. 


In order that men may know and remember without any 
doubt that there is both a purgatory and a hell, as Holy 
Scripture testifies, be it herewith known that this has been 
plainly manifested in the land of Hibernia through the prayer 
of St. Patrick, who was sent by divine ordinance into that 
same land, there to preach the Christian faith, which he then 
performed day and night with great zeal, and he worked also 
great miracles in the name of Jesus Christ. He told them also 
of the great suffering and torment that men must endure in 
hell and purgatory for their sins. He promised them also the 
exceeding great joys of Paradise, if they would receive the 
holy Christian faith and live accordingly; but neither the 
great miracles nor.the threat of the great torment which 


1 See Hermathena XI. (1914), 
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was in store for them on account of their sins, nor the 
promise of great joy could turn the rude, hard people from 
error, and they said to St. Patrick, “Thou tellest us of great 
torture and suffering that we must endure for our sins, 
also of great joy that we should receive if we believed in 
Christ. Now show us the same suffering and joy of which 
thou speakest, that the truth of thy words may be made 
well known to us, and we will follow thee and believe in 
Christ. -When St. Patrick heard this, although he had be- 
fore been devout and zealous, he became even more pious 
with prayers, with vigils, with fasting, and with other good 
works, so that by the grace of God he might bring the 
unbelieving people to the Christian faith in the way they 
wished. When Almighty God beheld therefore and knew 
his earnest zeal, he appeared to him visibly and gave him 
the text of the four evangelists on a staff which has been 
preserved in Hibernia down to the present day and which 
is reverenced as a worthy and solemn relic, as is right. 
And an archbishop of the same land carries this same rod 
or staff, and it is called the Staff of Jesus. After that 
St. Patrick was led by the Lord into a desert wilderness 
_ and the Lord showed him there a fearful, abominable pit 
and said to him, “Whosoever repenteth and regretteth his 
sins and with a firm Christian faith walketh through this 
pit for a day and a night, shall come forth again cleansed 
from all his sins, but he must behold great suffering and 
torment, which men must endure for their sins, also the 
great joy which is prepared for the chosen, but he must 
stand firm and fast in the faith. Therefore, when St. Patrick 
saw and heard this, he caused a stately monastery to be 
built Over the pit, and in it are monks of the order of 
St. Augustine, and the pit is in the aforesaid monastery in 
the choir, and St. Patrick had it securely closed and locked 
so that no man should enter unlawfully or without permission, 
and he placed the key of the pit in the charge Of the Prior. 
And while St. Patrick still lived, many went in, who all 
gave testimony of the great suffering and torment which 
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they had not only seen but also endured. And they spoke 
too of the great joy of the blessed, whereby the whole 
land of Hibernia was turned to the Christian faith. And 
afterwards many men went in, and as one speaks of it, so 
speak they all, and their story was written down in the 
selfsame monastery. Men are still living, or were until 
recently, who have been therein, for there is a Carthusian 
at Wiirzburg who had been a monk before at Heilbronn, 
who tells how he had seen a monk of the order of 
St. Bernard, who had been in the pit, with the permission 
of the Pope, the Bishop, and his abbot. And the same 
monk came once to Heilbronn, and they were eager to 
entertain him well, but he would eat naught save bread 
and salt. 

At last they persuaded him to eat a little fish boiled 
only in water, without spice or any other preparation, and 
when they asked him concerning the purgatory, he was 
ever afraid and said he could not speak thereof, unless 
there were great need. Nor could he show a cheerful face, 
but looked all the time as though they would immediately 
kill him, and when they asked him why he was always 
so sad, he said, “If any man among you had seen the 
tenth part of what I have seen, he could never be happy 
again all. the days of his life’. The same monk, by the 
favour of his abbot, became a hermit in a forest where he 
lived a severe, hard life, ever thinking of the great misery 
which he had seen in the aforesaid purgatory; and he lived 
nearly twelve years longer. 


G. WATERHOUSE. 
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IGNATIUS AD TRALLIANOS, c. 6. 


, 
AAAOTPIAS J Sotdrns exéyeode itis erly aigectc’ 

ot xaigot nageunréexovow ‘Inooty Xooroy xatagronrorevouervot 

“oneo Gavcomor géouaxor diWortes usta olvouézetos. 

So the Greek text of the genuine Epistles (G). The 
text of the Long Recension (g) gives the paraphrase xai 
xamndetortes tor yor Toe Evayyediov zai tov toy xmQ06- 
whEKOVTES THs Ahdvyns TH yAvnsic: NQOGHyoRIG WonEQ OlvoutiTe 
zxorewor xegarrvrtes, Whence Lightfoot conjectured of xi 
id xageuniéxovow (following a suggestion of Voss of x«ai 
foie), and translated ‘for these men do even mingle poison 
with Jesus Christ’. This is probably the true meanig: but 
there seems little point in xai, ‘even’. Perhaps we should 
read of xaig(io) io ‘who craftily (vag-) mingle fatal poison 
with Jesus Christ’. This will more readily explain the 
corrupt xagoi, and will give a corresponding epithet to 
to Parcomor. 

For xzaiguos cp. Lucian /magines 1: Herodian i. 15. 3: 
iv. 13.5; and of course classical writers. 


L. C. PURSER. 
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NOTES ON THE D/RAE AND THE LYDIA. 


| eee are many puzzles in the text of these two poems. 

Like others, I have been fascinated by the problems 
which they present, and I have tried to find a meaning for 
every passage as it stands in accepted editions. But I have 
to admit that my efforts have been in many points un- 
successful. I cannot help suspecting that the copyist has 
arranged a game of ‘Hide and and Seek’ with the reader, 
and that the latter, unless he resorts to emendation, will 
come off badly. The concluding lines of the Dzrae are 
especially obscure, and I am tempted to offer the following 
version. 


o male deuoti, pratorum lumina, agelli 82 
tuque inimica tuens semper Discordia ciuis! 
exsul ego indamnatus egens mea rura reliqui 
miles ut accipiat funesti praemia belli. 85 
hinc ego de tumulo mea rura nouissima uisam, 
hinc ibo in siluas. obstabunt iam mihi colles, 
obstabunt montes, campos audire licebit 
‘dulcia rura ualete et Lydia dulcior illis 
et casti fontes et, felix nomen, agelli.’ go 
tardius, a, miserae descendite monte capellae: 
mollia non iterum carpetis pabula nota; 
tuque resiste pater: vineta nouissima rodis. 
intueor campos: longum manet esses in illis 
‘rura ualete iterum tuque, optima Lydia, salue 95 
siue eris et si non mecum morieris utrumque.’ 
extremum carmen reuocemus, Battare, auena. 
dulcia amara prius fient et mollia dura, 
candida nigra oculi cernent et dextera laeua, 
migrabunt sensus aliena in corpora rerum 100 
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quam tua de nostris emigret cura mediullis. 
quamuis ignis ero, quamuis aqua, semper amabo: 
gaudia semper enim tua me meminisse licebit. 


82 pratorum codd. fere omnes Parcarum Mellicensis prae- 
torum AZediolanensis lumina scripst crimina codd., edd. rap- 
torum crimen Scaiger praedonum crimina Hezmszus prauo 
certamine Bachrens pastorum carmine A7oll. 83 tuens 
scripst tuicodd. tuo ciui //enstus tuis Rothstein, post dis- 
cordia zterpungens boni Baehrens pii Ellis. 93 uineta 
nouissima rodis scrifs¢ et prima nouissima nobis codd. en 
wel haec uel sit p. n. n. edd. Versus 94 et 96 expedire 
non possum. 100 sensus scrips? casus codd. cineres Burman 
auctus Rothstem 102 ero scripst eris codd., edd. Versus 102, 
103 post 90 trarecitt Ribbeck, praeceunte Goebbeho. 

Much turns on the reading of 82. There is practically 
no support in the MSS. for fvaetorum. Is is accepted by 
many editors, who thus make it almost impossible to 
maintain Scaliger’s hypothesis that Valerius Cato is the 
author.! Avatorum does not seem to me in itself suspicious. 
Suspicion attaches rather to crimina, which, with crimine 
immediately above (81), is at least inartistic. c7:mzne would 
account for the corruption of /wmzna, which our author may 
have used, just as Catullus and Cicero used ocellus, ocellu, 
in imitation of the Greek use of dg@aiudc. The cultivated 
plot (agel/us) lying in the midst of the broad meadows (/ra/a) 
might well be called ‘the eye of the meads’. 

‘uz in 83 seems strange. Discord is not a city nor a 
citizen, but the implacable foe of civic union. She ‘looks 
with hostile eye on citizens’. That c/uzs is accusative plural 
is indicated by Virgil’s ex guo dtscordia ciuis produxit mi- 
seros (ecl. i. 72; the verse-ending recurs in Aen. xii. 702). 
The writer is fond of the adverbial use of the neuter plural, 
cp. 37, 78, 86, and 93 (as emended): ‘inimica tuens’ is similar 

1 Naeke upholds Scaliger’s theory fraetorum by suggesting that the 
of the authorship and explains Arae- Dirae was written long after the 


torum as a poetic plural, Ribbeck event under the stimulation of the 
(rom, Dicht. p. 312) would explain  confiscations of 41 B.C, 
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to acerba (transuersa, lorua, obliqua, tranguilla) tuens. In 
Virgil the instances of ‘¢uer¢ with the adverbial neuter do 
not contain a direct object, but there does not seem to be 
any a priori reason why there should not be such an object. 
In 86 we have ‘mea rura nouissima uisam’, where ouzssema 
is indubitably adverbial. Virgil has (gcorg. iii. 499) ‘uictor 
ecus ... pede terram crebra ferit’. In later poets we have 
examples with éwer/: ‘miseros transuersa tuentem’ (Val. FI, 
ii. 154), ‘dirumque tuens obliqua nepotes’ (Statius, 77%. iv. 606), 
‘sic hostile tuens fratrem’ (cdzd., xi. 396). ¢uenssemper would 
readily be corrupted to /wsemper. The corrector, who gave 
us fut for tus (or fuos) in Lydia 41, would have little 
hesitation in writing /u: in the present passage. 

93 in its present form is hopeless. Curcio reads ‘en prima 
nouissima nobis intueor campos’ and would have it mean ‘vi 
guardo o campi, mia prima ed ultima sostenza’; Fairclough 
has accepted this interpretation. Baehrens in desperation sug- 
gests ‘muiccile nouissima nobis’. That ovwzsstma is adverbial 
is indicated by its use above (86), for symmetry of structure 
and verbal echoes are features of our author’s style. Here 
if I am not mistaken, we have (a) ‘Come down, ye she- 
goats, from the mountain, (b) never again will ye crop the 
tender pastures: (a) and wait, sire of my flock, (b) it is 
the last time that you shall gnaw the vines’. The speaker 
is going to give the she-goats a run of the meadows, and 
the he-goat a feed on the vines, before he leaves meadows 
and vines to the usurper. The partiality of the goat for 
the vine was notorious; it was thus that the sacrifice of the 
he-goat to Bacchus was explained. Our author was prob- 
ably drawing from a Greek source, like Ovid (/asv. i. 357 f.): 


rode, caper, uitem: tamen hinc, cum stabis ad aram 
in tua quod spargi cornua possit, erit. 


A copyist was always ready to transpose syllables. When 
the lines of his model were unspaced, this tendency was 
increased. He would be on the look-out for the simpler, 
more familiar words, and would not seldom see them where 
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they did not exist, and the result would be a re-arrange- 
ment. To take a simple instance, adefruscos (Livy ix. 38, 6) 
was read as ad-ef-ruscos and corrected to ef ad ruscos. In 
many cases such transpositions were immediate and largely 
unconscious. In the present instance the copyist had be- 
fore him 


tuq; resistepruin&anouissimarodis. 


After interpreting #7 correctly as = fater, the copyist com- 
mitted a double blunder; he used fv again, and picked out 
¢ as a distinct word. He thus visualized pru:mGa as 
prim&a, and wrote down <> frima. Dittographic, or rather 
(if I may use the term) dittobleptic aberrations of this kind 
are not uncommon. A good example may be seen in Ovid, 
ars iii. 484, where the best manuscript has /s¢ studio bis 
for Est wobis; the s¢ and dz were taken twice, so that the 
syllable wo is enlarged into s¢udzo (st-uo-d?). nobis for rodts 
is explained by the rarity of the latter, and the frequency 
of the former word. Confusion of 4 and d is common in 
certain forms of minuscule; we have aréor for ardor in 
line 44. 

The last six lines, 98-103, are hard to interpret. As 
they stand in most texts they seem chaotic in expression 
and thought. Apparently the poet is protesting that his 
love will never change and never die. He introduces 
examples of impossiblities, and employs, in this connexion, 
terms which are appropriate in a philosophic description of 
death. But there seems to be little or no sequence of 
ideas. The darkness is thickest around line 100. What 
meaning can be foufd for 


migrabunt casus aliena in corpora rerum? 


This line forms the climax in a series of édt‘rara, and one 
would expect that it also expressed some impossible con- 
ception. A clue seems to be given in line 102, for the 
Fire and Water mentioned in that line can hardly be a 
propos de bottes and must refer to she ‘corpora rerum’ of 


HERMATHENA-—VOL, XX. W 
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100.2 Still we want a common measure, as it were, of the 
whole context, and it seems to me to be contained in the 
term sensus, which I suggests as a substitute for casus. 
Sensus. covers the sensations and sensible qualities referred 
to in 98, 99 (taste, touch, sight) as well as the sensibilities 
(emotions of love and joy) referred to in 102, 103. Possibly 
the first syllable of semsus was lost, and a corrector had to 
find a head for -sws. With this change, line too presents 
a philosophical «dc‘rator. The elements as such are in- 
capable of feeling. This point is emphasized in the Epicurean 
doctrine of the soul. In order to account for the sensitivity 
of a corporeal soul, that school postulated, in addition to 
the three elements, Fire, Air, Vapour, a fourth nameless 
component which was itself composed of the finest atoms 
and was the ultimate source of feeling.* The language of 
our author is not precise, nor would it be reasonable to 
expect precision in a poetic outburst. Line 102 shows that 
he is thinking of a dissolution into elements, and not, as 
the Epicurean maintained, into atoms. But his crowning 
Impossibility is conceived perhaps on Epicurean lines. He 
protests that for him the feeling-element will not dissolve, 
that his «io®o1; will attach itself to the non-sentient ele- 
ments; aliena = aliena a senstbus. Whether he exists as 
Fire or as Water, that Fire or Water will still feel, will 
still remember and love Lydia. I have changed erzs to ero 





in 102. 


2 rerum must, I think qualify cor- 
pora. To attach it to casus, as some 
commentators have done, is to do 
violence to the natural order of the 
Latin. And without much result; 
casus rerum, as may be seen from 
the examples quotes in the Thesaurus, 
is a fairly frequent combination with 
definite meanings which certainly do 
not justify an interpretation like 
Curcio’s ‘la scomposizione delle cose’. 

8 See Ritter-Preller, 378 C, Plac. 
iv. 3, 11. Dox. 388: ‘Enixovooc 


The sequence ‘quamuzs ignzs erzs quamuzs’ is 


(anepyvato ty weynr) xotua ex 
TeTTcowY, &xX MoOLod nvowdors, &x 
novo6 ceowdovg, &% nowt nvev- 
Matixod, &x TETKOTOV TLYOS axXATOVO- 
ucotov' totro 8 iv advt@ td 
alo9ytixdr. ov tO wey nvebuc 
xivnow, tov d° kéea noeuiar, tO dk 
DeQuoy thy Pavouerny FeQuotyte 
106 owuatoc, TO J’ axautovouaotor 
tv &v Huiv eunoeiv aloPnow' é&v 
ovdert yao téyv ovopctouérwr 
otorzeioy Eivee alodyour. 
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extremely cacophonous, but I do not build merely on that 
argument. The tenor of the poet’s thought demands the 
first person. He has told what has happened to himself, 
and he is contemplating what may happen to himself here- 
after. Neither the loss of his farm, nor exile nor want, not 
even death and whatever follows death, will make him 
forget Lydia. He maintains the correct attitude of the 
Faithful Lover, as may be seen from the protests of other 
lovers. See, for instance, Propertius (i. 9): 


non ego nunc tristes uereor, mea Cynthia, Manes 
nec moror extremo debita fata rogo. 


lhe guedguid cro, semper tua dicar imago. 


The Panegyricus Alessallac concludes with an outburst which 
is curiously reminiscent of the conclusion of the the Derae. 
We have a similar parade of philosophical learning, though 
the author of the Panegyricus is more orthodox in his use 
of the theory of metempsychosis. He protests that no 
form of re-incarnation will make him forget his patron: 


quin etiam mea cum tumulus contexerit ossa, 204 
seu matura dies celerem properat mihi mortem, 
longa manet seu uita, tamen, mutata figura 

seu me finget equum rigidos percurrere campos 
doctum, seu tardi pecoris sim gloria taurus, 

siue ego per liquidum uolucris uehar aera pennis, 
quandocumque hominem me longa receperit aetas, 
inceptis de te subtexam carmina chartis. 


Here again it is the changes which will happen to himself 
that will test the poet’s fidelity. The conclusion of the 
Dirae, if the above changes be adopted, may be translated 
as follows: ‘Sweet shall become bitter, and soft shall become 
hard, eyes shall see white as black and right as left, feeling 
shall pass into the unfeeling elements before the love of 
thee shall pass out of my heart. Whether I be fire or 
water, I shall never cease to love; I shall always be able 
to remember the joy I had of thee’. 
W 2 
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I append two suggestions on the Lydia. 
aurea quin etiam cum saecula uoluebantur, 
condicio similis fors et mortalibus illis. 48 (151) 


similis fors et scrzps¢ similisque foret codd. similis fuerat 
edd. uett. similisque fuit mortalibus usus law? similis fulsit 
Baechrens. ‘fors et sc. erat’ ‘the lot of the men of those 
days was haply the same as that of the gods’. For the 
omission of the verb, cp. Dirac 46 (evant); and below 49 (es?), 
74 (fecerunt, fectt or potutt), 75 (fecerunt, factt), 76 (sum). 

nam certe Volcanus opus faciebat, et illi 

tristi turpabat malam fuligine carbo. 71 (174) 


turpabat malam fuligine carbo scrifsz¢ turpabatque mala 
fuligine barbam codd. 

There have been many attempts to restore the correct 
reading of this line. It seems generally agred that -gue is 
due to the interpolator. Prof. Lindsay defends it as an 
instance of purposive transposition, but he is involved in 
difficulties by 7//?, which he would chango to zdlic, or else 
accept a change of subject (opus instead of Volcanus). But 
even thus there is an awkwardness in the double epithet 
(triste malaque), for mala does not add much to /reste. If 
we discard the -gve, we have both mala and éarba, as in 
Scaliger’s ‘turpabat malas fuligine barba’. One of these 
terms seems otiose; surely soot would not show on a beard 
unless it was fair in colour? darba possibly arose out of 
arbo, the ¢ being absorbed in the preceding ¢. Confusion 
of a and a is fairly frequent in these MSS. The coal-fire, 
carbo, was part of the smith’s equipment, as may be seen 
from Plautus, Rudens 532: 

ut fortunati sunt fabri ferrarii 

qui apud carbones assidunt! semper calent. 


We have, in Juvenal’s description of Demosthenes’ origin 
(x, 130 ff.), 

quem pater ardentis massae /udigine lippus 

a carbone et forcipibus gladiosque paranti 

incude et iuteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit. 


E..H. ALTON. 
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The “Metamorphoses” ascribed to Lucius of Patrae—its content, nature, 
and authorship, by Ben Epwin Perry: a Dissertation presented 
to the Faculty of Princeton University in candidacy for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


THis is a most able and learned Dissertation. ‘The writer is 
thoroughly acquainted with all the literature of the complicated 
question as to what were the nature and authorship of the work 
called “Metamorphoses” of Lucius of Patrae, which work was the 
original of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius and of the treatise 
called “Lucius siue Asinus” which appears among Lucian’s writings. 
The view maintained is one which Mr. Perry says was suggested 
long ago by Pauly, but which has been wholly disregarded since. 
It is that the original was by Lucian, and was an amusing and 
ironical story, represented as the autobiography of one Lucius of 
Patrae who was a student of the marvellous, who got accidently 
transformed into an ass, and had many adventures. It was intended 
as a genial satire on those who dabbled more or less seriously in 
the marvellous. Mr. Perry supposes that shortly after it was published 
Apuleius wrote a Latin version of it, adding many stories and 
seasoning the narrative with all the allurements_of that Asiatic 
rhetoric of which he was such a master. Considerably later an 
epitome of the story of Lucius was made and, as Lucian was the 
author of the original, got into Lucian’s works. This epitome was 
probably written some ages after Lucian, as may be inferred from 
the language which is not in many cases the pure Attic of Lucian, 
but has a large number of later Greek usages; but still has so 
many peculiarly Lucianic turns of expression that its original was 
most probably written by that distinguished man. We may perhaps 
be led on to conjecture even further than Mr. Perry that the 
epitome had possibly some additions which were not in the original. 
The ponderous lubricity of sections g and 10 does not seem at 
al] in the style of Lucian and is much less coarse and protracted 
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in Apuleius. It may have been added by the epitomizer to suit 
the age in which he lived. One feels that it is the sort of thing 
a person like Rufinus, the Epigrammatist (who probably lived in 
the 6th century A.D.) would have appreciated; and another addition 
may have been the visit of the re-transformed Lucius to the lady 
(§ 56). The theory of Mr. Perry, that Lucian was the author of 
the original “Metamorphoses”, is certainly most attractive, and is 
worked out with a wealth of learning and vigour of expression 
that make his Dissertation a really valuable document. It is to be 
remembered that the author of the “Metamorphoses” seemed to 
Photius to be almost “another Lucian”. Perhaps Mr. Perry lays 
too much stress, in support of his theory, on the fact that the 
epitome appears among Lucian’s works: a lively and ironical work 
of the kind, once the author became unknown, would be readily 
attributed to the most vivacious and satirical of all the neo-Sophists. 
But Mr. Perry’s Dissertation is a really masterly work, and we 
congratulate him most heartily upon it. 


LC. P. 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St. Malachy of Armagh by 
H. J. LAWLOR, D.D., LITT.D. Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, 1920. 


Sr. Bernard’s biography of Malachy, whom the Irish called Mael 
Maedoc Ua Morgair, was more than a compliment from the greatest 
of European churchmen to the greatest Irish churchman of his age, 
it was a work of love: the sweetness and charm of Malachy 
breathes through the pages. Of all the personalities of that time 
whom Bernard met, none impressed him more deeply than this 
Irish bishop of whom, at his first visit to Clairvaux, he wrote “to 
me it was granted also to see the man in that journey, and by 
the sight of him and by his word I was refreshed, and rejoiced 
as in all riches”. That Ireland could produce a character so 
lovable and essentially civilised was alone enough to lighten Bernard’s 
severe judgement of this country. 

The history of Ireland from Clontarf to the Norman invasion 
remains practically unwritten. Yet the materials are ample and it 
was an interesting time, one of literary, spiritual, and even political 
progress. Dr. Lawlor, by this Z7/e, Englished from De Backer’s 
text in the Acta Sanctorum, has enriched with his expert knowledge 
of early Irish Church History our materials for this period, a period 
which reaches from Malachy’s birth in 1095 to his death in 1148 
and the fruition of his work at Kells in 1152. This volume, 
furnished with copious notes and Introduction, forms one of the 
5.P.C.K.’s most useful translations of Christian Literature, 
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The Life of St. Malachy is too verbose, too full of scriptural 
quotation and miraculous events, to make a first-rate historical 
source; yet combined with the native records which Dr. Lawlor 
uses skilfully, it enlightens the whole story of the Reformation of 
the Irish Church—a native Reformation, a movement which 
Dr. Lawlor calls Catholic or Romanising, to which we may add 
the epithet centralising. It was in effect a wave, rather belated, 
from the Hildebrandine Reform of the previous century. Almost 
every detail of the struggle in our island was paralleled in the 
great movement by which the programme of Unity and Purity 
was enforced in Western Europe. In an Europe demoralised by 
the Dark Ages, the Church, bound down with feudal and national 
chains, must be set free to fulfil her high moral function. Bitter 
as Bernard’s strictures on the decay of the Irish Church and the 
morals of the laity are, students of mediaeval history will recall 
equally severe indictments of other churches and nations: the 
Norman Conquest of England itself was a. Papalist Crusade against 
an unreformed Anglo-Saxon Church. The High Catholic principles, 
as enunciated by Gregory VII, were in effect directed against three 
evils, namely, clerical marriage, purchase of spiritual office or holding 
such office by secular service, and lay investiture of bishops and 
abbots by princes. 

But there were special features in the old Irish Church; the 
Reformers found them evils. Monastic organisation was predominant, 
bishops were many and without territorial power, and the use of the 
vernacular was general. Ancient Uses and native Orders gave the 
effect of a church out-of-date, nationalised, and almost schismatic. 

The creation of territorial sees, the reduction of the number 
of bishops, the introduction of new monastic Orders, the freeing 
of the clergy from secular duties, the introduction of the Roman 
Office and other changes formed the programme of the Irish 
Reformers. It was initiated, early in the 12th century, by Gillebert 
(Gilla Espuig), bishop of Lismore, whose tract de statu Ecclesiae 
gave a full outline of the whole hierarchical pyramid of Church 
organisation as it stood ideally in Europe and as it should be in 
Ireland. Cellach (Celsus), bishop of Armagh from 1105, embraced 
the cause. His eight predecessors (for over a century) in the 
coarb-ship had been of one family, the Clann Sinnaich, and all 
without orders—‘“they were men of letters”, however, says the 
Life, p.45—and, contemporanously with these, there had been 
genuine bishops. The whole story seemed to Bernard the special 
scandal of a scandalous chronicle. Celsus, though himself of the 
Clann, ended the scandal by uniting in himself, a priest, coarb- 
ship and bishopric. Other supporters were found, but the unique 
glory was the gentle and strongwilled Malachy whose early death 
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at Clairvaux—he was only fifty-three—was certainly due to long 
self-mortification. The first of many reforming synods was that 
of Rathbreasail or Fiadh meic Oengusa in 1110; its decrees have 
fortunately been preserved by Keating from the lost annals of 
Clonenagh, and Dr. Lawlor skilfully interprets and expands Keating’s 
account; territorial sees were created, Cashel was made an arch- 
bishopric, and Armagh was given the Primacy. Then followed 
Malachy’s brief but vital career: in 1124 he was bishop of Connor 
where “never had he found men so shameless in regard of morals, 
so dead in regard to rites, so impious in matters of faith, so 
barbarous in regard to laws, so stubborn in regard to discipline, 
so unclean in regard of life” (p. 37). 

He was bishop of Armagh thereafter from 1134 to 1137, when 
he resigned the see to Gelasius. He went back to Connor. In 
1140 he went off to Rome to get the pallia for the two arch- 
bishops and visited Bernard at Clairvaux on the way. He did 
not get the pallia from Innocent IJ, who insisted on a general 
Irish convocation to demand them in form. Malachy brought back 
Cistercian monks who were installed in the first foundation of 
their order here, at Mellifont. Finally, after the synod of Innispat- 
rick in 1148, Malachy set forth to bring home the palls, reached 
Clairvaux again on his way, but died there November the 2nd of 
that year. Bernard wrote the Z7/e early next year. 

The crown of Malachy’s life-work was to come four years 
later when at the Synod of Kells, presided over by the Italian 
legaius a latere, Paparo, together with Christian, bishop of Lismore 
(one of Malachy’s disciples), and Gelasius, the pallia were given 
to the four archbishops, of Armagh, Cashel, Tuam, and Dublin, 
the two latter thus being elevated into archdioceses. Dr. Lawlor 
gives some interesting reasons why Armagh and Cashel agreed to 
admit to equality Dublin, a Norse foundation, and Tuam. We 
might add that the decision had a political significance: each of 
the four dominant provinces under its own province-king (cdé/gedhach) 
was thus given ecclesiastical autonomy under the presidency of 
Armagh just as they were all, politically, under the aegis of the 
High King. Meath had disappeared politically for a hundred 
years; its fate was to be dismembered by its neighbours, and as 
such it was not regarded worthy to have an arch-see to itself. 

One great national triumph, moreover, was secured; while 
Ireland accepted Roman control and the Reforming programme, 
the claims of Canterbury, pressed vigorously as they had been by 
Lanfranc and Anselm, were repudiated and the Church remained 
“the Church of Ireland”. 

Bernard's denunciations of Irish society—based on Malachy’s 
reports—were fated to have unlooked-for results, We have quoted 
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part of what he says of Connor diocese (p. 37), and the evils are 
heavily Jeaded: but note how soon these apparently irreclaimable 
people reform under Malachy’s influence, and how, in some three 
years, “barbarous laws disappear, Roman laws are introduced”, etc. 
(p. 39). In his Additional Notes Dr. Lawlor sums up the nine 
serious charges levelled by Bernard against the Irish Church. The 
most serious, perhaps, is “no entry into lawful marriage” which 
can be easily shown to refer to dubious connexions existing along- 
side of perfectly legitimate and lasting unions, and Dr. Lawlor con- 
cludes that the saint of Clairvaux “can hardly be acquitted of some 
measure of exaggeration in the rhetorical passages in which these 
occur”. In an age when William the Bastard could become King 
of England and the favorite of the Papacy, it is not likely that 
sexual license was much worse in Ireland than elsewhere. Occupied 
though he is with the religious-moral aspect, yet Bernard reveals 
glimpses of culture in religious “cities” such as Coleraine and Lismore, 
he is aware of Ireland’s missionaries and schools in the past and 
that these schools are revived in his age: he tells how Malachy, son 
of a learned father and a model mother, was educated at Armagh 
by one Imar (O'Hagan), that the lay abbots of Armagh were “men 
of letters”, he mentions (p. 9) “a famous teacher, famous in the 
studies which are called liberal”, and even a heretic at Lismore who 
maintained against Malachy the Berengarian view of the Blessed 
Eucharist (p. 100). Heresy is always a sign of intellectual ferment. 

The Reformation, which Dr. Lawlor leaves at 1152, went 
progressively on to 1172 when at the Council of Cashel the Irish 
bishops adopted further Catholic regulations and also, by implic- 
ation, accepted Henry II as Lord of Ireland “for it is right and 
just that as by Divine Providence Ireland has received her Lord 
and King from England, so she should submit to a reformation 
from the same source” (Giraldus). Christian of Lismore, the head 
of the Romanising party, presided and saw with approval the close 
of the reforming movement coincide with the extinction of Irish 
independence. ‘The educational advance during this period of 
native reform is remarkable. In 1162 at one of the national 
synods, at Clane, it was ordained that no one should be lector 
(fer légind “man of learning”) in any monastic church in Ireland 
who was not an alumnus (da//a) of Armagh; and in 1169 the last 
Ard Ri, Rury O’Connor, endowed the fer légind at Armagh with 
a yearly stipend “for teaching the scholars of Erin and Alba” 
(Four Masters). In modern terms this meant the development of 
the School at Armagh into a degree-giving University for the . 
Gaelic peoples of both countries. 

The fir /égind were professors of secular as well as of sacred 
Jore, often laymen (such was the tamous Flann na Mainistreach), 
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Malachy’s own father was chief lector (drd-fer l/égind) at Armagh; 
such too was the teacher so highly praised by Bernard. ‘The Four 
Masters records one of the greatest of them under 1174 when 
“died in his 74th year Flann O’Gorman, chief lector of Armagh 
and of-all Ireland, a learned sage versed in sacred and profane 
philosophy, after having spent twenty-one years of study in France 
and England and twenty-one years more in directing the schools 
of Ireland”. 

Thus Ireland still upheld her honorable tradition of learning 
and education. It is in connexion with the English invasion that 
the rhetorical charges of Bernard become vitally important. Mal- 
achy, like most of the Reformers, was in love with the idea of 
the Universal Church and indifferent to lay patriotism: he exhibited 
a common Irish trait in sharpening the point of his stories against 
his own people. Undoubtedly his words, conveyed from Bernard 
to the Roman Curia, inspired the hard words dealt out to the 
Irish in the Bull Laudabiiiter and had much to do with Adrian’s 
handing Ireland over to Henry II, who was entrusted with the 
task of a general regenerator here (so Giraldus). In the Privilege 
of Alexander III (1172), the Pope echoes the very words used by 
Bernard about the people of Connor, applying them to the Irish 
as a whole “a barbarous nation, reckoned Christian only in name” 
(Orpen, Jreland under the Normans, 1 p. 297). That the Irish 
Church should accept the new English overlord was perhaps in- 
telligible, but that they should accept him without conditions which 
would bind him to respect the rights of the native Church, now 
reformed, and the rights of the native chiefs to their lands and 
liberties, is strange. But the reformers (and Malachy not the least) 
were saints not statesmen, pious naive men, over-impressed, as 
their order often is, with the shortcomings of the laity. Saints 
have been more common than statesmen at all times in Ireland. 

In addition to the Zzfe Dr. Lawlor gives us several letters of 
St. Bernard to our saint and two sermons on his death, 

We know no one better qualified than Dr. Lawlor to write 
the history of the pre-Norman Irish Church. He has already given 
us a valuable re-edition of Stokes’s popular /reland and the Celtic 
Church and we wish he would do the same with the companion 
Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church. It is to be hoped that he 
will turn his skill and knowledge further on to the numerous 
materials that exist for this period (1014-1172), and in particular 
collect and interpret the numerous charters of endowment, foundat- 
ion, and immunity of churches which are to be found in the 
Chartularies and Registers of St. Mary’s, All Hallows, Christchurch, 
in the ancient diocesan books, the Annals etc. Some of these 
have been edited and published in the Facsimiles, Nat.MSS, Lre- 
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land, in the Charters of Duiske (Lady Constance Butler and Dr. 
Bernard), the Black Book of Limerick (MacCafirey) and elsewhere; 
and many more remain to be collected and interpreted from Alan’s 
Register and numerous manuscripts in T.C.D. and other places. 
These would illumine, not only ecclesiastical history, but also that 
of land-tenure and civilisation generally in the old Irish world. 


E. C. 


Phaedri Fabulae Aesopiae cum Nicolai Perotti Prologo et decem nouts 
Sabulis, recognoutt breuique adnotatione critica instruxit JOHANNES 
PeRcIVAL PostGarE. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, 1920. 


Wuen Phaedrus wrote 


qui natus est infelix, non uitam modo 

tristem decurrit, uerum post obitum quoque 

persequitur illum dura fati miseria, 
he was unconsciously prophetic. Not a few hints regarding his 
life can be gathered from the Tables. These have a strongly 
personal tone, and reveal, to my mind, a rather unpleasant and 
vindictive character. It needs a credulous person to accept, at 
their face value, his words when he declares 

nec aliud quicquam per fabellas quaeritur 

quam corrigatur error ut mortalium. 
One feels that this is only a plea by which he hopes that he may 
insure himself against the vengeance of the law. His fables are 
hardly parables intended to inculcate morality; there are not a 
few indications that they are cloaked attacks or individuals. His 
account of the origin of the Fable is but an attempt to justify 
this attitude; a freedman dare not indulge in open invective: 

seruitus obnoxia, 

quia quae uolebat non audebat dicere, 

affectus proprios in fabellas transtulit, 

calumniamque fictis elusit iocis. 
This is why he does not possess the wider outlook of the true 
poet or of the greater satirists. He has no eye for real nature or 
interest in animal life. His lions, foxes, and other creatures are 
only toy figures for which the freedman acts as ventriloquist, or, 
as a French writer describes them, ‘ses bétes ne sont que des 
formules algébriques dont il se sert pour démontrer sa morale’. He 
was an ambitious man and craved for recognition, but society 
barely tolerated him. He is forced to admit that he received ad- 
mission only grudgingly into the ranks of the poets. He is girding 
continually against the rich, One cannot say whether his spite was 
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rooted in some personal grievance or merely gratuitous. Certainly 
his attacks on the powerful, covert though they were, must have 
involved him in trouble. Whatever the nature of the offence of 
which he was convicted —Havet suggests that it was some petty 
embezzlement— Phaedrus himself ascribed his punishment to the 
hostility of Seianus, and it is not hard to interpret several of the 
Fables as hits at Tiberius’s minister. And there are reasons for 
believing that he lent or hired his services to satisfy private resent- 
ments. It was not merely as literary connoisseurs that his patrons 
memorised and copied out his verses: 
mihi parta laus est quod tu, quod similes tui 


uestras in chartas uerba transfertis mea 
dignumque longa iudicatis memoria. 


He was willing to play the ‘ghost’, if he received sufficient remunera- 
tion; see the fable of the Bees and the Drones with its A COCR, 
a propos de bottes, 


hanc praeterissem fabulam silentio, 
si pactam fuci non recusassent fidem. 


We feel that we are intended to think of Virgil's ‘sic uos non 
uobis mellificatis apes’. In his old age he harps on the brilliancy 
of his youthful achievements: the old woman finds the empty amphora, 
still redolent of the Falernian which it once held— 


hoc quo pertineat, dicet qui me nouerit. 


He apologises for the decay of his powers. He is the old hound! 
which has lost his teeth, and cannot hold his prey. He begs his 
master to remember past services 


quod fuimus lauda, si iam damnas quod sumus. 


The inner meaning of the Fables must be largely a matter tor 
speculation to modern readers, but we may be sure that when 
Phaedrus said 


sed diligenter intuere has nenias; 

quantum sub illis utilitatem reperies! 

non semper ea sunt quae uidentur; decipit 
frons prima multos, rara mens intellegit 
quod interiore condidit cura angulo, 


his contemporaries took the hint and discovered the individuals 
attacked, just as readily as Swift’s readers could fill in the blanks 
in his occasional verses. It may have been the concealed defama- 
tion in Phaedrus’ verses which made Seneca ignore the poet. It 
is certainly strange that neither Seneca nor Quintilian mention him. 
He is mentioned in Martial (III 20, 5 improbi iocos Phaedri); 


} His character was rather that of the panther, see iii, 2 
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cannot agree with Friedlaender and Plessis in holding that Martial 
is talking of another Phaedrus. He is mentioned about three 
centuries later by Avianus in his Dedication. By that time society 
had retaliated on the Fables, as she did later on Gulliver’s Travels; 
they had become a textbook for the schoolroom. But this was 
not the last nor worst indignity that the poet endured. About the 
same time or a little later the Fabulists fell on him, and robbed 
him of his Fables, which they stripped of the metrical dress so 
meticulously elaborated by the poet. The ‘fatale exitium’ seemed 
to be consummated. Fortune smiled for a moment and put a 
manuscript containing the Fables into the hands of Niccold Perotti 
(Archbishop of Manfredonia, 1430-1480). The only use, however, 
he made of this opportunity was to excerpt some fables to form 
part of an anthology which he made for his nephew. Luckily 
another manuscript (/), far more imperfect than Perotti’s, was 
acquired by P. Pithou, and this scholar was enabled to produce 
the editio princeps in 1596. A fragment (D), containing eight fables 
of the first book, was acquired by Pierre Daniel, and was used, 
together with P, by Rigault for his edition in 1599. Another manu- 
script (2) was brought to light in 1608. A is very closely related 
to P. Ulysse Robert assigns the latter to the Rheims scriptorium 
and to the days of Archbishop Hincmar. JD came from Fleury. 
It was acquired by the Petaus and when the bibliotheca Petauiana 
was sold, it was one of the MSS. which Voss and Heinsius selected 
for purchase on behalf of Queen Christina. Afterwards it passed 
to Cardinal Ottoboni, and thence into the Vatican. The ill luck 
of Phaedrus seemed to pursue even these MSS. R was destroyed 
by fire in 1774. Perotti’s manuscript is probably irrecoverable. 
And for a long time nothing was known of the whereabouts of 
P and D. The latter was brought to light again by Cardinal Mai 
in 1831. The owner of P hid it jealously from all eyes. A copy 
was published in 1830, but it was only in 1894 that Robert was 
able to publish his palaeographic edition. We have readings of R 
recorded by four scholars. P, #, and D form the direct tradition. 
PR are admittedly defective, and inferior in quality to D. The 
indirect tradition is twofold. We have, firstly WV, two manuscripts 
of Perotti’s anthology. It contains 64 fables of Phaedrus and 36 
of Avianus. 32 of the Phaedrian fables are not in PR, and form 
the Appendix Perottiana. Secondly we have the wilderness of the 
prose Fabulists or Paraphrasts. Into this successive editors (Burman, 
Dressler, L. Mueller) have penetrated in the hope of rescuing addi- 
tional fables belonging to our author. The problem is an extremely 
delicate one, and there is a difference of opinion regarding its 
practicability. One Dutch scholar is completely sceptical, and holds 
that almost any Latin sentence can be made into Phaedrian senarii. 
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He illustrates his argument amusingly by ‘In partes omnis tres 
diuisast Gallia’. Schanz regards the attempt to extricate new Fables 
as mere ‘Spielerei’. Thiele, who is an authority on the Paraphrasts 
advises the utmost caution and is not very sanguine regarding 
results. Dr. Postgate is more optimistic, and has given his reasons 
recently in the C/assical Quarterly, vol. XU, pp. 151 sgg. However, 
apart from the possibility of new Fables, the Paraphrasts provide 
a useful check on PR and WV. 

Whatever view we take of Phaedrus as a man —1 confess 
that my portrait is not very flattering— there can hardly be any 
question about his ability as a writer. He possesses a full measure 
of that combination of lucidity and terseness which is peculiar to 
Latin. He prides himself on this ‘breuitas’, He excels in expressing 
a pungent thought in the fewest words. He packs almost a page 
of Juvenal into four Verses in 

est ardalionum quaedam Romace natio, 
trepide concursans, occupata in otio, 


gratis anhelans, multa agendo nil agens, 
sibi molesta et aliis odiosissima. 


And the vigour of lines like 


hoc illis dictumst qui stultitia nausiant 
et, ut putentur sapere, caelum uituperant, 


is worthy of Kipling. It requires a keen eye to detect signs of 
the nascent Silver Age in Phaedrus. In short, he is far from being 
one of the least interesting of the Minor Latin Poets. Some modern 
scholars have shown a. disposition to depreciate the Fables unduly, 
and it may be thought that the task of editing them is a trivial 
one. I have given the above sketch of the poet and of the 
vicissitudes of the MSS. in the hope of modifying such prejudices, 
so that the service, which Dr. Postgate has rendered, may be app- 
reciated adequately. 

With the exception of Dr. Gow’s text in the Cambridge Corpus, 
the work of editing the Fables has been left, since Bentley’s day, 
almost entirely to Continental scholars. The Corpus has many 
merits, but it is too cumbersome to be used otherwise than for 
reference. And Phaedrian studies have progressed in the last 
twenty years. Dr. Postgate has given the fruits of his own work 
and that of other scholars in a most readable form. He has 
compressed an astonishing amount of matter into a small space. 
There is an excellent Preface in which the critical problem is 
expounded, and an Additamentum Criticum containing notes on 
vexed passages and references to the many articles in which the 
editor has discussed them at length. The text exhibits taste, judge- 
ment, and proper appreciation of Phaedrian idiom. It is conservative 
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and sounder than that of Continental editors. Its superiority in 
these respects will be apparent from a comparison with Havet’s 
editions. Havet has done much for the Fables but it cannot be 
denied that he edits on a priori principles. He detects certain 
tendencies in metre and punctuation and immediately enunciates 
them as laws. This passion for Procrustean law, from which Mueller 
suffers also, but in a less degree, makes Havet, for instance, correct 
Phaedrus wherever he ventures to form the ninth half foot by a 
final short syllable. We have fifteen cases, and Havet provides 
remedies like I 29, 4: asellus apro cum tulisset se obuius, where 
P has fuisset obuius. Dr. Postgate has set his face against such 
violence, though he respects the tendency and conforms to it when 
it is advisable on other grounds, as, for example, I 19, 8, where 
flagitari is the reading of the better MS., or 112, 12, where again 
D suggests the rearrangement. On the other hand, Havet can 
defend a metrical abnormality, as in the case of the proceleusmaticus 
in the third foot. Dr. Postgate accepts Johnston’s rearrangement 
in IV 11, 3, and Dr. Gow that of Cunningham; the latter gets rid 
of the proceleusmaticus altogether. The proceleusmaticus in the 
fifth foot, A. 2, 10, may be only a piece of Perotti’s handiwork. 
No satisfactory correction has been proposed and Dr. Postgate has 
let it stand. Dr. Postgate’s rearrangement in III pro/. 20 involves 
the elision of sim (by a short unaccented syllable). Is this probable 
for Phaedrus? The harshest example of the elision of a mono- 
syllable is the plural ga in 117, which Mueller questions. sam is 
elided in V 2,12, but I have not noticed any case which would 
justify the elision of sim. Dr. Postgate has indicated his views on 
other metrical points in the Preface, p. xi. Would not ‘Demetrius 
Phalereus, rex qui dictus est’ be a better arrangement in V 1, 1? 
It does not seem necessary to assume that Phaedrus confused 
D. Poliorcetes with D. Phalereus. He was likely to be well informed 
as regards the latter if for no other reason, because the philo- 
sopher statesman made collections of Aesopian Fables (Diog. Laert. 
Vv 9). The regime of Demetrius Phalereus when he was 2@o0Taty¢ 
or émotaétys was comparable with that of Pisistratus. He might 
well have been nicknamed ‘King’. Plutarch (Demetr. Pol. 10) refers 
to his rule as doym wir odiyaezixy, toym d& noraeyiny. A line, 
as Havet suggests, seems to be lost after 1. 

Dr. Postgate has introduced not a few emendations of his 
own. The most attractive are, perhaps, I 3, 7 immiscet se ut, 
13, 5 inuidit, 11 4, 19 sese expleuit, 7, 8 ditem (mulum is almost 
certainly a gloss, but I wish that P’s trucidant could be accounted 
for more satisfactorily), II ef:7. 28 proposui, IV prod. 6 ipse incipiat, 
18,17 cacatus, 25 odore, 24,14 grana, V9, 4 tu quam, A. 6, 12 
corripite (though exagitate, the editor's former correction seems 
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neater), 26,9 nictu. He punctuates after ferret in I 4, 7, after cibi 
in I 27, 7; both changes seem necessary. That PR are not impec- 
cable as regards the intrusion of glosses is shown by D’s readings, 
as I 13,9 etiam D stultus P, 17, § uidens (= bidens) D ouis PR. 
The Paraphrasts seem to the editor to indicate similar interpola- 
tions in other passages. Thus they suggest I, 2, 28 Tonans (deus 
P), 21,5 spumans (ad eum DP). These are attractive, and quae 
dorsum cum tutudisset inuitae diu is palmary. But I do not feel 
persuaded that in marmore of the Wissemburg Paraphrast (I 26, 4) 
is anything more than a guess. I do not like the removal of the 
characteristic illi which is lost in the editor’s correction. And in 
Ill 2, 5, also, the Paraphrasts seem to me to be misleading. In 
IV 13,7 the editor is inclined to suspect tenui cibo because the 
Paraphrasts have sine sanguine cibum. But is not the latter phrase 
a- natural expansion of tenuis? tenuis cibus seems to mean a light, 
simple diet; compare Horace’s tenuis uictus, mensa (sa/. Il 2, 53 
and 70, carm. II 16, 14), and Nemesianus’ tenuis cibatus (cyn. 167). 
Caution is necessary in using the Paraphrasts, but Perotti seems 
to me still more doubtful as a guide. He has certainly preserved 
the right reading in many places, as in III 13, 5 (so Paraphrasts), 
18, 13, IV 3, 10. And his quid cum lumine in IIL 19, 18 seems 
better than quid tu lumine. But Perotti was concerned more with 
compiling a readable textbook than with preserving the words of 
Phaedrus. He could write II 10, 39: pontificem maximum rogarunt 
iudices, and 14, 4: ut derisorem deridendum ostenderet, and he 
was very ready to substitute the simpler and more familiar word 
for the less obvious. In IIL 10 NV give us 5 semper (multum P), 
7 asseras (leues P eleues Guye/), g castam (quidam P), 10 com- 
pararet (iam pararet P), 12 fieri se (sufficisse P suffici se Sa/mastus), 
20 oppido suo sedit dehinc (oppido subsedit deinde P), 36 magna 
insolentem (maligna insontem P), 44 pessimus libertus (causa libertus 
mali P): I have already quoted 39. Why, therefore, should one 
believe in uadit (26) rather than in P’s accedit, or regard infelix 
(21) as anything better than a shot of Perotti? infelix makes the 
construction ambiguous and sounds rather like Ovid than Phaedrus, 
P’s uxoris is logical: the husband goes naturally to his wife’s 
room first, just as it is natural that the mother should desire her 
son to sleep near her. If either uxoris is a gloss, I would rather 
suspect that in line 18. In II] 16,15 and 16, also, I think we 
lose rather than gain by following VV. In the following line 
obsesso cauo seems an interpolation and a poor one at that, 
though Salmasius’ correction of P’s egressa cauo fails to account 
for the blunder. Why should P’s occiso in V 2, 4 be scorned? 
exciso (VV) seems only a padding out of ciso, or a correction 
of ecciso; e for ov is one of the commonest blunders in our MSS. 
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In V 5, 37 we would get a better result by building on P’s probans 
(exprobrans VV) and reading inprobans.' 2” was read as m (erroréin- 
probans) as in 1 8, 2; 22,7, II 1,5, IV 1, 4; see also II 3, 2 and 
the editors own neat correction in IV prol. 6. 

There can be little doubt that in a choice of readings D 
should override PR. Editors have hitherto been content to record 
in 117, 3 D’s commodasse (commendasse PR). I notice with 
pleasure that Dr. Postgate has his doubts about the vulgate, and 
quotes the Paraphrasts in support of D. But on its own merits 
commodasse should be accepted. Would not commendasse suggest 
that the bread was not to be eaten? The statistics of the blunders 
recorded in the apparatus show that it is at least two to one that 
o became e rather than e became o. In III 6,9 the editor reads 
nam ubi sit strigandum aut ultro currendum scio (nam ubi tric- 
andum et ubi currendum est scio P). I confess that I like the 
elision of the initial monosyllable even less than Havet’s initial 
proceleusmaticus; though we have an example. of such an elision 
in V 3,2: quam opprimere. tricandum seems at least as good as 
Gruter’s strigandum, and ultro, introduced from VV, does not seem 
necessary. Above, in 7, there seems little doubt about ora: 
Phaedrus is thinking of Horace’s Gallica nec lupatis Zvmperet 
(temperal) ora frenis. In 1 5,7 the editor has nomine hoc (Benflev, 
nominor P) quia rex cluo (rex Gude om. P cluo ed. leo P). In 
16, 2 malum ordiri is suggested ‘ne uersus pro conclamato abiret’. 
This seems a desperate remedy. Does not malauidere (PR) point 
rather to something like malaudé = mala[fraJudé ie. non rem 
expedire, sed malam fraudem expetit ‘he wants to do, not busi- 
ness, but a bilk’, The copyist thought that an infinitive was 
required, so he expanded ude incorrectly. II 9,12-19 is a some- 
what obscure passage, but I think that Baehrens’ rabulis~ (ab illis 
PR), adopted by modern editors, is hardly right. Phaedrus is 
very: partial to the pronominal antecedent, reserving his thrust for 
the relative clause, Bentley, I think, put his finger on the weak 
spot when he suggested obteritur for occurrit. I would prefer 
corripitur; occurrit may be only patched up out of corrit? (curritur). 
The editor has given many examples of loss by homoiographon in 
the C/.Q, XII, p. g1, and others might be cited like 1 9, 1 confsi]- 
lium, Ill 1,6 re[lijquiae, IV 24,6 aburis VI’ (abigeris), V7, 34 
coronam (choro ueniam //aze/). In line 12 ad aures peruenit 
seems unmetrical; peruenit must be present tense. Perhaps ad 
aures tritas peruenit. ILI fro/. 20 and 22 are hardly convincing. 
The latter line runs nec Pallade hance inuita in uitam incubuerim, 
Pallade being taken trom Bentley’s unpublished notes. Pallade 


1 Cp. Plutarch’s egedéyzorvte, quaest. conv. 674 ©. 
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inuita, by the way, may have come from Ovid, /as/. III 823, 826. 
Gude’s et laude multa uitam in hanc incubuerim is palaeographically 
better, though the following line demands rather et laude inductus. 
In IIL 10, 30 cubiculo is ejected as a gloss, but Rank’s illum prope 
does not-account for its origin. Perhaps in proximo would be 
better. In 1V 5, 44 the editor reads his conjeciure luxuriam domus, 
and in 6, 2 quot sunt. In 7, 20 impium == impietatem will hardly 
be accepted generally. In 1V epi/. g poetae is rightly, I think, 
ejected, but the substitution of cantores leaves the adver) (ualidius) 
still in the air. Phaedrus says 

si non ingenium, certe breuitatem adproba, 

quae commendari tanto debet iustius, 

quanto ... sunt molesti ualidius. 
That is, terseness merits your approval just as bores should be 
sternly. ... A verb is wanted, though it is impossible to say 
precisely what it should be; perhaps for the present damnandi will 
do to convey Phaedrus’ meaning, cp. V 10,9, where poetae is a gloss 
on molesti. In A. 17,8 the change of pari to sero seems vent- 
uresome in view of lines like I 9,10 simili querella fata de- 
ploras tua. Has a line been lost? Phaedrus may have written 
something like 

quodsi perfidiae se commisisset lupi, 

‘partum prementem grauida quae flebat modo, 

pari dolore feta deflesset suos. 
In 21,7 the editor reads error (errore WV) and avoids the elision 
in the caesura. In 30,10 cantrix for contra is pretty, but un- 
necessary. 

Brevity should characterise a review of the Fables, and my 
molestia is an insult to the memory of Phaedrus, but Dr. Postgate 
is himself partly responsible. He has provided such an ample 
apparatus in a small compass that I have been lured into textual 
speculations. He will, I hope, forgive me if 1 add two suggestions. 
In IV 25 we have the story how Simonides wrote an epinicion for 
a pugilist, in which he devoted two thirds of the poem to glor- 
itying Castor and Pollux. The pugilist gave him only one third 
of the stipulated fee. Then we read 

cum relicuas posceret, 
‘Illi’ inquit ‘reddent quorum sunt laudis duae, 
uerum, ut ne irate te dimissum sentiant, 
ad cenam mihi promitte; cognatos uolo 
hodie inuitare, quorum es in numero mihi. 
fraudatus quamuis et dolens iniuria, 


ne male dimissam gratiam corrumperet, 
promisit. 


Intuere has nenias! The cheat prevails on Simonides to dine 
with him lest Castor and Pollux think that their protegé has been 


ia, ai iat linn ea ai a at 


- 
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affronted. Why, that is what Simonides would like them to know. 
He would be in the mood to rush off, like Chryses, to appeal for 
help or vengeance. The pugilist, or Phaedrus, was more astute 
than to make such a request. He said 


uerum, ut ne irato te diuisum sentiant, 
ad cenam mihi promitte, 


and Simonides went 


ne male diuisam! gratiam corrumperet. 


‘The gods will pay you two thirds’ said the pugilist; ‘do not be 
annoyed at my apportionment of the payment, otherwise the gods 
will think that you did not want to praise them and will teel 
under no obligation to reward you’. So Simonides swallowed his 
wrath, in the hope of getting the balance in heavenly coin. He 
did not want to annul the obligation which had been distributed 
in such an unfair way. The confusion of o and e is very common 
in our MSS, see above, diuisus and dimissus are easily confused. 
In 116,15 WV have dimisit for diuisit. The converse error may 
be at the root of the difficulty in II 1, 9, where the editor suggests 
that diuiso tergore may have arisen from diuiso [uiscJere. This 
is neat, but is leaves a further difficulty, which has escaped editors, 
untouched. Why should the lion, when inviting the decent and 
honourable traveller to have a meal, be so very careful as to 
divide up the meat? ‘The words possess a spurious credibility 
simply because we think, as a copyist once did, of another lion 
in quite a different situation (1 5). Our present lion was standing 
on his prey (super iuuencum stabat deiectum leo). To encourage 
the traveller to approach, he releases his hold of (the back of) 
the beast 
dimisso tergore 
siluas petiuit, homini ut accessum daret. 

Students of Latin literature will feel indebted to Dr. Postgate 
for a thoroughly sound piece of work. I have ventured to dissent 
from his views in a few passages, but Dr. Postgate is too ex- 
perienced a scholar to assume that either editors or reviewers 
must be infallible. E.HLA. 


1 T see that Burman has already proposed divisam. 


Martial, the Epigrammatist, and other essays by Kirpy FLOWER 
SmitH, /ate Professor of Latin at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. 

IlatF the world of scholars know too little of the other half. To 

students on this side of the Atlantic the name of Prof. K. F. Smith 


X 2 
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is known chiefly, if not solely, by his edition of Tibullus (1913). 
That work revealed a scholar of varied parts, one who ranged as 
freely through English, French, and Italian literature as through 
that of Greece and Rome. From the pages of the present volume 
we learn something about the man. We can see that Prof. Smith 
was a teacher of peculiar charm, possessing: many of those qualities 
which endeared Dr. Tyrrell of this College to all who knew him. 
As Prof. Smith says himself, ‘only a few realise that great teachers 
are almost as rare as great scholars: still fewer learn that great 
scholars are as rare as great literary men’. Prof. Smith was eminently 
both teacher and scholar. 

Prof. Mustard has made a very happy selection of his late 
colleague’s work. The first three papers are appreciations of Martial, 
Ovid, and Propertius. The writer possessed a graceful pen, and 
his insight into the personality of the poets was deep. The 
sketches of Propertius and Ovid are, in their kind, masterly. 
Critics who are prone to fasten on the weaknesses of Ovid would 
do well to ponder over Prof. Smith’s judgements: 

Despite his faults—and, after all, they are a small matter as compared 
with his virtues, Ovid not only commands our admiration as one of the 
world’s great poets, but also wins and holds our affection as a man. His 
very whimsicality and his humour appeal to us. Of all Romans, Ovid is the 
most distinctly humorous. And when we consider his kindliness, his generous 
appreciation of other people’s work, his frankness and utter freedom from 
meaner motives, we are ready to insist that he was in every respect far. better 
than the circle in which he lived. Right or wrong, we resent the sentence 


that broke his heart and brought him down to death, a stranger in a strange 
land, disgraced, despoiled, and deserted, 


The picture of Cynthia is lifelike: 

Tall she may have been, but I suspect she seemed taller to him than 
she really was—partly because of her carriage, partly because of her dominant 
wiil. To the last he stood a little in awe of her. 

There are not a few good stories. Prof. Smith illustrates his 
point that fidelity does not necessarily evoke love thus: 

I am reminded of the old man who while riding home from his wife’s 
funaral remarked to a friend: ‘Well, she was a good wife; the meals were 
always on time, the stockings were always darned, and everything was all 
right; I lived with her for forty years—and I never did like her’. 

There is a paper of a more technical character on the pupula 
duplex. It shows the author’s powers of tracking down the solution 
of some obscure point. A better specimen, perhaps, of such 
assiduity is the recent (posthumous) paper in the A. /. P. on the 
Literary tradition of Gyges and Candaules. 

There are two papers in defence of Classics. In the first, 
Classics and the Vernacular, Prof. Smith is at pains to point out 
that Classics are indispensable if English is to be guarded against 


a 
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deterioration. He deplores the so-called ‘briskness of speech’ 


. cherished by some American writers. A proper pronunciation of 


Latin is essential for effective teaching. He emphasizes, in the 
interests of classics and English alike, the importance of translation 
and prose composition. In Zhe Humanities and Education he defends 
Classical Studies againt the fanatical scientist. Man cannot live 
by formulae alone. Nor are the Humanities valuable in education 
only as a mental discipline; 

I admire mental discipline; and as a student of Latin and Greek I have 
not been able altogether to escape {rom mental discipline. But I should no 
more think of studying those languages purely for mental discipline than of 


marrying a wife purely for character-building and the development of Stoic 
fortitude. 


But the paper which will command the widest interest is 
Reminiscences of a Country Town. The writer describes with simple 
charm his old home in Vermont and the days of his boyhood. 
Some of the figures in that oldfashioned society might have come 
out of Cranford. And from this essay we see most clearly why 
his friends and colleagues felt such affection for the dead scholar. 
We who know him only from the pages of this little book would 
like to lay a tribute of admiration and regard upon his grave. 


EAH. A. 


Titi Liui Ab Vrbe Condita recognouerunt et adnotatione critica instruxerunt 
CakoOLvs FLAMSTEAD WALTERS ¢/ RoBERTVS SEYMOUR CONWAY. 
Tom. ii, Libri vi-x. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, 1919. 


Ir was a mighty task that lay before the editors when they under- 
took to place the text of Livy on a sound basis. It involved not 
merely a careful examination of the work done by previous scholars 
and editors, but a fresh survey of the manuscripts, ten of which 
had to be collated minutely for the first decade. Many others 
had to be tested to determine their value or the accuracy of 
existing collations. The editors laboured at their conjoint task, 
and the first volume appeared in 1914. It was the result of 
thirteen years’ research. In that volume Prof. Conway held the 
supreme command. In the present volume the fasces have passed 
to Prof. Walters, and it may be said at once that he has maintained 
the high standard of the first volume; and that is high praise 
indeed. The apparatus not merely contains full information as to 
the readings of all important manuscripts so far as the text is 
affected, but it includes numerous notes on Livian idiom and style. 
The student of palaeography will find much to interest and instruct 
him; the Fleury séy/um and the graphical aberrations for which it 
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is responsible; the various forms of renvoi with examples of their 
misinterpretation by copyists; the ‘peg-word’ (Stichwort); the 
indirect evidences of omission, interpolation, and transposition; 
the indications of the form and the date of the common archetype. 

In his’ preface to the first volume, Prof. Conway described in 
detail the different manuscripts and their relative merits. Prof. Walters’ 
preface deals particularly with certain manuscripts on which Books vi-x 
depend. It is recognised that Beatus Rhenanus, in preparing the 
Basle edition of 1535, used an extremely good manuscript 
(Vormatiensis) which has since disappeared. Prof. Conway classifies 
it as ‘paene gemellus’ of the Medicean. There has been a general 
opinion that this manuscript covered only the first six books, and 
that Gelenius, who edited vii-x, cited his variants from other and 
inferior manuscripts. Prof. Walters shows that there is more than 
a probability that Gelenius used the same MSS. as Beatus Rhenanus. 
He has, in consequence, taken care to cite, for the present text, 
Gelenius’ lections, quoting them from the original edition and not 
from Drakenborch. 

The editors are able to appreciate the merits of the Medicean, 
but their appreciation is qualified by the knowledge of its defects. 
In the first preface it was pointed out that the quality of this codex 
varied; that the three copyists were respectively good, bad, and 
indifferent. Prof. Conway remarks that if he had to select one 
manuscript in order to learn what Livy said (emendation being 
excluded), he would not choose the Medicean, but one of the less 
prized manuscripts, possibly the Oxford codex. Prof. Walters rein- 
forces the verdict of his colleague by giving examples of the 
crimes committed by the Medicean copyists. These range from 
omission of words and lines, incorporation of glosses, to every 
form of parableptic inanity. As an awful example of the danger 
of building on Medicean sand, he cites Weissenborn’s :ncondita 
lelalia evolved from M’s incondita uitalia, which is only a sleepy 
effort to transcribe /ncondita alia. 

The most interesting sections are those which contain the 
editors’ speculations regarding the nature of the uncial codex from 
which our MSS. derive. Dr. Clark, in his Descent of Manuscripts, 
has emphasized the importance of tracing the filiation of codices, 
and, as far as possible, ascertaining the character of the archetype. 
Omissions, transpositions, and repetitions will, if rightly interpreted, 
supply information, which can be used in repairing damage to the 
text. Prof. Walters shows that there are grounds for postulating 
an uncial archetype similar to the Veronese codex or to the 
Puteanus of the third decade. It was probably bicolumnar, with 
a line-length averaging eighteen letters, and with twenty nine lines 
to the column. He show how certain defects in existing MSS. 
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might have arisen in such a codex, and illustrates his points with 
four examples, 9. 46. 7-9, 8. 31. 5-9, 9. 5. 10, 9. 40. 3. His ideal 
reconstructions are, for the first two examples, attractive and, at 
least to me, convincing. And the attempt to show that the citations 
of Donatus and Probus might have had a place in the original 
text, 9. 40. 3, is highly ingenious; but it involves free composition 
and the editors have acted wisely in consigning their suggestion 
to the tootnotes. The reconstruction of g. 5. 10 hardly seems 
satisfying. Existing MSS. have sibi nequiquam animos datos. 
M however, has, in the margin opposite § 6, uires nequiquam, and 
Gelenius found in his MSS., between sibi and nequiquam, nequi- 
quam arma, nequiquam uires. Prof. Walters suggests that these 
words formed two lines in the archetype, thus sibi nequiquam 
arma, nequiquam uires, nequiquam a. d. The words in themselves 
seem genuine. But there seems a curious disproportion between 
an average line-length of eighteen letters, and two successive lines 
of thirteen and fourteen letters. Prof. Walters thinks that the 
dilated form of the uncial M, N and V _ will account for the 
discrepancy. But even if we allow for dilatations, there seems a 
deficiency of letters. We find occasionally in the Puteanus lines 
of thirteen and fourteen letters, but such lines seem exceptional. ! 
Our codex is assumed to have an average line of 18 letters. ‘To 
fit in Gelenius’s supplement we must we must either relinquish 
the hypothesis that we have here a case of coincidence of the 
line-ends with @uotdtys, or postulate another arrangement.? 
Prof. Walters seems at times too partial to this explanation of 
omissions and not to allow for omissions caused by simpler forms 


' I see that Prof. Walters estimates 
the average length for this codex at 
17 to 18 letters; see C/.R. xxxiv. p. 81. 
To judge from the specimen pages 
selected by Silvestre, Zangemeister- 
Wattenbach, and Chatelain, the average 
liue-length varies appreciably for diffe- 
rent pages. Thus in Z-W, the columns 
have an average line-length of 18°/,5 
and 171/y,, in Silvestre (fol. 22), 161/94 
and 1611/,4, in Chatelain (fol. 335) 15°4/o. 
and 15%/,;. In the last example we 
have a line of 13 letters followed by 
one of 14, but the maximum line for 
the two columns is only 18, and the 
average line-length is under 16, 

2 If a novice may take part in such 
imaginative reconstruction, I would 
suggests the possibility of a chiastic 
arrangement, thus: sibi nequiquam | 
arma, uires nequiquam, | nequiquam 


animos datos. We would thus get a 
line of 18 letters. The copyist’s eye 
may have passed from the first to the 
second nequiquam immediately below. 
The apparently unnecessary nequiquam 
would be deleted. J/has uires nequi- 
quam, not nequiquam uires, which may 
be due to the original correction being 
arma uires nequiquam. There seems 
to have been a tendency to drop the 
first word in restoring an omission; 
thus, in 4. 7. 6, O drops ut, in 4. 7. 
10, suffectis is at first dropped (the 


editors give a different explanation), 


in 7. 27. 1, H drops ciuitatem, in 9. 
36. 11. 12, O drops milites. Arma 
may have been lost in a sinilar fashion. 
By the way, could sibe in M be a 
genuine survival of Livy’s spelling? 
See Asconius in Quintil. 1. 7. 24. 
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of skipping. It is because I am convinced that his main contention 
is correct and that we have to do with an archetypal eighteen- 
letter unit, that 1 desire to have some authoritative ruling regarding 
the minimum and maximum length of lines which may be compa- 
tible with an eighteen letter average. When arithmetic is used as 
an instrument of criticism, a certain degree of precision is demanded; 
opponents, at any rate, will test hypotheses to fractions of a millimetre. 

In the first Preface Prof. Conway drew attention to certain 
marks and symbols by which the copiyst indicated textual troubles. 
Prof. Walters draws attention, § 47, to truncations and other 
abbreviations as indicative of intrusions, e. g., 10. 37. 2 numeros 
caesor. P. He gives, also, examples of interpolation built on a 
corruption, what Havet calls ‘fautes du troisicme degré, fautes d’un 
degré supérieur a trois’. The second corrector of the Puteanus 
is much addicted to this vice; thus P’s terrase becomes terras eas. 
Prof. Conway suggests that portas, 26. 31. 3,, has been built out 
of por ze. populo romano. It is thus that am (= a M.) becomes 
amen, and rentur is expanded into uiderentur. 

This preface is a worthy sequel to that of the first volume. 
The style is perhaps more racy, but there is a wealth of information 
and suggestion. 

The same critical principles have been observed as in Books 
i-v, and the result is a text that appears both conservative and 
revolutionary. It is, on the whole, far more faithful to the 
tradition of the manuscripts than that of previous editors. Prof. 
Walters and Prof. Conway have acquired control of an army of 
codices, and in this respect they show an immense superiority to 
their predecessors. They give the benefit of a doubt nearly always 
in favour of the MSS. They retain readings which have been 
questioned and condemned by other scholars. From a considerable 
list of such readings I select the following (omitting such passages 
as the editors have themselves discussed in the Classical Quarterly, 
vol. xii): — 6. 14. 4 intuenda, 23. 11 etiam petere, 27. 3, inuidiae 
eius, 40. 3 gentis, 7. 2.7 incompositum, 15. 16 dextro (se. cum 
profligatum dextrum cornu esse cognoscet), 8. 11. 6 adfirmando 
(uerbo dicend?’ omisso), 16 denarios nummos, 15. 8 dextra uiam, 
25. 5 intersaeptis,.39. 1 qualis quae, g. 9g. 19 sponsionis, 16. 8 
clam hoste, 13 uirium ui, 19. 15 nunquam ab equite hoste, nunquam 
a pedite, nunquam aperta acie (the editors share Mr. W. B. Anderson’s 
view that cc. 17-19 were originally a rhetorical exercise dating trom 
Livy’s schooldays), 23. 13 incendant, 31. 3 Cluuiana, 10. 2. 5 ab 
tergo sint, g altero itinere, 15. 5 insigniora, 20. 13 Minatius, 27. 3 
indicta, 36. 7 profuse. In nearly every case of this kind, the 
editors have given reason for their faith in the MSS. This frankness 
will be appreciated, even when a reader remains unconvinced by 
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those reasons. In most cases, however, the ordinary scholar will 
agree with the editors, or if he cannot give a clear verdict, will 
incline to a ‘non liquet’. Of the readings mentioned above, for 
instance, I still feel doubtful about 8. 25. 5 intersaeptis. The editors 
put forward the interpretation of the older commentators (‘hoc st 
luert poteris, si duas urbes munimentorum bracchio coniunctas statues 
Publiliumque hoc bracchium interrupisse; ‘um hostium cum _ pars 
conectes’). But 23. 10 seems to me to favour the view that hostium 
= Romanorum. Still, the view adopted by the editors is a rea- 
sonable one, so it is best to leave Madvig’s intersaepti in the 
footnote. I am more dubious about inuidiae eius, 6. 27.3. When 
one reads on, and comes to § 6, quia nolint conspici summam 
aeris alieni, it is hard to believe that the summa in § 3 is not the 
same, ¢ ¢. the total of plebeian debt. I am glad that uirium ui 
is left in the text, not because I think that the case for the collo- 
cation of these two words is strenghtened materially by the passages 
cited (robore animi uiriumque 23. 26. 11, robor omne uirium eius 
regni 33. 4.4), but because Madvig’s crurum ui, neat as it is, 
seems ta take trom, rather than add to the necessary contrast 
between physical powers and acquired skill. 

It is interesting to see how the different MSs. have made 
good or failed as regards the accepted text. HW has ‘gone off’. 
Prof. Walters opines that Books vi-viii were copied from a different 
and inferior original. O and D seem good, and B as far as it 
goes. TJ’ also comes to the rescue in several places. Up varies 
between excellence and patent interpolation. The editors have 
stripped J/ of so much of its glory that one might expect to find 
it Jeft in outer darkness, but on the whole they are very kind to 
it. It seems distinctly better in the last two books, though Leo 
is not impeccable. In the earlier books we have the work of the 
stupid but honest Tertius, who makes up for omissions by giving 
a tull measure of glosses and marginalia in the text. Yet allowing 
for orthographical and other vagaries, he does respectably. For 
instance, in vii M7 yields to one, several, or all other MSS. in only 
a couple of dozen places (1. 6, 2.9, 6. 3, 9, 9 4, 5, 7, 10. 5, 6, 
P39 Whe Biprhy FR Wye Ve WM, 24s S -BSs-7 120. §e AecO. can ae 
3, 6, 32. 12, 33. 12, 36. 12, 13, 37. 2). Miss Clara Knight dis- 
counted the value which Mommsen placed on the Veronese codex; 
see the C/. Q.,, viii pp. 166-180. It does not go beyond 6. 7. 1, 
but even in that space, five of its readings are rejected: 1. 8, 2. 3, 
8, 4. 5, 6.7. It gives some help in 1.-10, 3. 3, and it has a real 
triumph in 2. 11, where the editors accept its uallum militibus 
munitum, which Miss Knight had despised. 

Conjectural emendation is regarded with suspicion. Still 
Madvig has not fared badly. Apart from minor points, such as 
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punctuation, his conjectures are accepted in 6.71, 15. 10, 31. 5, 
70,9, 820 10,438, 90: 22, 40.9; S.A: 3) Ct, 16.23). 24CF, 
g. 28. 8, 41.8, 45. 12, 10.17.19, 38. 3 (sacraretur; sacrum san- 
ciretur is suggested in the footnote), 39.7, 46.6. Of the older 
editors and scholars, Sigonius is the most successful. His study 
of the Fasti Consulares bore fruit in Livy, and he also made good 
use of Diodorus. His corrections are almost exclusively with regard 
to names and places. Gronovius was the first who attended seriously 
to style and idiom. He did not make many emendations on vi-x, 
but three or four appear in the present text (6. 28.3, 7. 3.5, 
8. 21. 6, g. 43. 5). Of modern scholars, excluding Madvig, Alschefski 
appears 6. 33. 11, excipit, 43. 13, facturos, 8.9. 4, ope M. Valeri, 
Kreyssig in 8. 36.4 dictatore uim et ius, Duker in 7. 6. 9 prae- 
cipitaret et, 8. 29. 3 non noua, 10. 5. 14 tradidere, 7. 7 sint. I have 
noticed only one correction of Hertz, 10. 40. 8 tribus cohortibus, 
and one of Weissenborn, 10.7. 10 non in. I think the prettiest 
minor correction in these books is to the credit of Gruter, viz. 
Cilnio in 10. 5. 13 (licinio codd.). I do not think Gruter knew of 4/’s 
licinio iacilnio. Madvig’s et Ecetram (ecetram codd.) was far easier. 

Of corrections by the editors there are not a few. From 
Prof. Conway we have 6.9. 10 hostem (ut) uiderunt, 7. 10. 13 modo, 
18. Q uicit perseuerantia (this seems a little crude), 22.9 ui (ut 
reciperaturi (ui reciperaturi Wezssend.), 10. 24. 3 rem uocaret (reuocaret 
codd. rem reuocaret Lisfow), 31.5 Caiatiam (ad Samnium Uf. et 
Samnitium ce/f.), 39. 7 quodcumque Comini inciperetur, 46. 6 
iamne. From Prof. Walters 8. 20. 6 consuli, 36. 6 circuit, 10. 7. 10 
cum) capite uelato, 10. 26.6 sunt (qui) quibus, go. 8 motu pulueris 
se. From the editors conjointly 7. 4. 9 (sim) mitior, 8. 9. 14 
procurrerant, 34.9 sua se, g. 18. 11 homines cum homine, duces 
cum duce, 18. 12 magistratuumque fastis, 39. 10 dedere hi terga, 
etiam (ceteri) certiorem, 10. 2. 6 possint (om. uidisse), 10. 15. 5 
quinque et quadraginta, 29. 7 uerutisque raris. ‘There are further 
suggestions in the footnotes: 6. 1. 11, 7.9.7, 10. 10 suberecto <p. 
8. 8. 10, 22. 10 cum Cn. Manlio T. f. C. Marcius, 27. 31.f. (ii codd.; 
this seems almost certain), 35. 4, 8. 7. 18 deceptae, 38.7, 9. I1. 10 
conuictam (oblactam codd.; see Cl. Q. xii p.99. The Fleury com- 
pendium may account for ob-, but conuictam does not seem quite 
appropriate. I would prefer obiectam; a gloss like oblatam might 
produce oblactam, cp. 6. 24. 62.), 19. 4, 22. 3, 27. 13, 33-3) 39-4 
(the whole passage may be only marginalia), 10. 3. 2, 14. 3. 13 
(quando ... proficeret may be only a gloss on si nihil uires 
iuuarent), 18 inferri uisa (improuisa codd.), 19. 18, 38. 13 par 
(dispar codd.). 

The editors have no scruples about distiguring their text with 
an obélus: so°6. 3. 9%, §,: 7, 27- 2s. J. gu 8, 22 10, 27.33; GO. 14, 
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Q. II. 10, 19. 4, 16, 27.13, 33-3, 39-4, 10.14, 3, 13, 18, 
19. 18, 24. 3, 27. 1. 

We come now to two features in which the editors’ attitude 
seems revolutionary, deletions and transpositions. ‘They have a 
short way with interlopers; the knife and the bracket are used 
ruthlessly. Their censorial no/a marks 6. 6. 14 belli, 19. 4 et (suae), 
31.6 fuit, 36.12 ni, creditum, 37. 2 plebi, 40. 16 rogat, 42. 13 
ut aediles fierent, 7. 2. 11 -que exordia, 12. 5 proximo bello 
(= Madvig), quam, urbi, 6 is, 18. 1 patricii ... Publicola, g plebs, 
29. 6 Campanos, 30. 11 eam, 32.2 ab urbe, 8. 7. 16 meorum, 
10. 3 ui, 12 hostia, 12. 12 tum, 18. 12 -que (discordia), 23. 2 
miserat; Romae compertum, 36. 4 loco ac subsidiis, g. 1. g placari 
nequeant, 3. 1 alius (fer), 6. 12 non salutantibus dare responsum, 
7.2 Ofilius, 10. 10 and 11. 11 fetialem, 13.8 inter Romam et Arpos, 
29. 11 Appium, 33.6 censuram, 34. 20 censore, 10. 2. 5 proximos, 6 
uidisse, 3. 2 erat, 11.4 sententiae, -que, 13. 10 rogitans, 20. 3 
agrum, 8 inter alios, 26. 6 certamina, 33. 3 rogitans, 6 uigiliumque, 
39. 7 quae, 44.6 cum. When we add to this roll the cases where 
a previous sentence has been confirmed (6. 1. 18, 6.8, 42. 12; 
7. 022 §, 10.8; 20:2; 40-42-41. 67'S. 32 ds O-S:0 2h 42g. 
30. 6, 8, 34. 15; 10. 6. 2, 34. 4) one begins to be alarmed. But 
the editors have considered every case carefully and have given 
their reasons, which will, in nine cases out of ten, be difficult to 
controvert. Not infrequently, as they point out, does the interloper 
enter trailing marks of its origin, e.g. in 9. 6. 12, 7'DA write non 
with a capital, and P?0 add a punct after the preceding salutem. 
These are signs that the excised words are only a gloss on non 
reddere salutem. See the notes on 6. 42. 13, 5. 51.3, and the 
editors’ comments on meorum in 8. 7. 16, Ci. Y. xii p.8. The 
history of many of these intrusions is a long one. We find them 
in the Veronese codex, as at 3. 64. 2, 5. 46. 4, 4. 51. 3, and Prof. 
Walters points out that they are quite a feature of the Medicean, 
see Preface § 38. 

Most of the transpositions adopted have been advocated in 
the articles in the Classical Quarterly, vol. xii. The strength of 
the editors, as far as constructive criticism is concerned, is exhibited 
in this procedure rather than in verbal emendation. Many of 
the rearrangements are brilliant pieces of work. The most striking 
is, perhaps, in 8. 8, 3-8. Prof. Conway brings order into the chaos 
of the description of the manipular army by placing ordo sexagenos ... 
habebat (§ 4) after constabat (§ 7), thus: tribus ex uexillis constabat 
ordo; sexagenos ... habebat uexillum; centum...erant. In § 4 he 
reads postremi (which js possibly the reading of M), and primam 
in § 7. Three lines had been omitted and reinserted in the wrong 
context. There is still an apparent indiscrepancy in § 8; Prof. Postgate 
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suggested that sex should be changed to ix. Prof. Conway, on the 
other hand, thinks that Livy assumed that his readers would know 
that the uexillarius was included in the 60 men enrolled after the 
centurions had been appointed. In 6. 18. 5-7 quot enim ... 
hostem eritis is placed after quot aduersarios habeatis. .In 10. 35. 14 
the order is Facerent-quod di bene uerterent-quod se dignum 
quisque ducerent. In 8, 31. 5 we have magistro equitum tunc 
uictori minetur (= QO), while tunc uictorem in $7 is bracketed. 
In 8. 18. 9 in conspectu{m] omnium is placed after epoto. These 
changes assume that a line or several were at one time omitted 
and wrongly restored. In g. 19.4 it is suggested that Samnites 
occupies the place of a lost line, which was possibly Ausones 
Hernicosque, cp. 25. ‘The text and footnotes are extraordinarily 
free from slips. I have noticed very few indeed in the intricate 
apparatus, the only one of any importance being the note on 
10. 7.5, where the different hands of O and P are not disting- 
uished. It would be too much to expect that the editors’ decisions 
will be endorsed in every case, especially as regards excisions, 
and that their solutions of all critical difficulties will be final. But 
he will be a captious critic indeed who will refuse to recognise 
that the two volumes which have so far appeared exhibit a 
magnificent example of scholarly industry and precision, and that 
the apparatus has placed the textual criticism of Livy at last on 
a secure foundation. EBA. 


Prolusiones emerit? by H. BRouGHAM LEECH, LL.D., late Regius 
Professor of Laws, T.C,D., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 1919. 


Tus little book consists chiefly of versions, in Latin elegiacs, of 
Moore’s poems. The author exhibits dexterity as a versificator. 
The quality of his efforts varies. Some versions are good, some 
are mediocre, but none can be called bad. All things considered, 
Dr. Brougham Leech has performed a remarkable feat. He devoted 
his life to the exposition and practice of Law. It is a matter for 
sincere congratulation that he has not forgotten less serious pursuits 
and that he can disprove the dictum ‘de minimis non curat Lex’. 


english Verse Translations of selections from the Odes of Horace, 
the Epigrams of Martial, and other writers; to which are 
appended a few original pieces in English, and Latin by HUBERT 
Dynes E tis. Privately printed, 1920. 


A critic is disposed to be lenient to a work which is presently 
modestly as ‘the fruit of leisure intervals in a busy livetime devoted 
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to serious pursuits’, So much has been uttered in depreciation of 
a Classical education that a reassurance such as this, that men of 
affairs can enjoy the literature of Greece and Rome, is welcome. 
Still Mr. Ellis’s versions of Horace and Martial are, on their own 
merits, very creditable. He has exhibited considerable taste and 
skill. As a fair specimen of his powers, I select Odes ii. 6, 13-24: 
Best of all lands that smiling nook I love, 
Whose honey with Hymettus’ thyme the prize 
Contests, and where the olive green outvies 
Venafro’s grove; 
There fondly lingers Spring, and bright sunshine 
Tempers the wintertide; there Aulon’s height 
Rich in the Wine-god’s gifts may dare to slight 
Falerno’s vine. 
Then come with me! To that blest spot we'll wend, 
Those happy hills are calling us away: 
There on my ashes warm a last tear pay 
Your poet friend! 


Occasionally he falls short of his purpose ‘to translate and not to 
paraphrase’, and indulges in padding, as for instance, in i. 8, 16, 
where 

Lest manly garb should force her darling bov 


To mingle in the fray and rush upon 
His destiny! 


(the italics are mine) is hardly faithful to the Latin: ne uiriles 
cultus in caedem et Lycias proriperet cateruas. In Martial iii. 53, 5, 6, 
we have 

I’d do without your face, i’ fegs: 

Without your neck, and arms and legs, 


? 


where ‘i’ fegs’ is not only unnecessary but grotesque. Most of 
the renderings of Martial, however, are vigorous, and sometimes 
very felicitous. In his Latin versions Mr. Ellis is not so successful. 
The best are, perhaps, the elegiac versions of Pussy caf and Hush- 
a-bye, baby. Wilkens and Dinah is hardly suitable for Latin Hexa- 
meters, and there is a serious metrical blemish in the second line. 


Index Verborum quae in Senecae fabulis necnon in Octauia praetexta 
reperiuntur a GVILELMO ABBOTT OLDFATHER, ARTHURO STANLEY 
PgeasrE, Howarpo VERNON CANTER confectus. Published by 
the University of Illinois, 1918. 


TuE utility of an index uerborum is generally proportionate to the 
laboriousness involved in its compilation. Measured by this rule 
the value of this index is very high indeed. The average scholar 
would as soon undertake Psyche’s task of sorting the pile of 
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mixed grain as set about arranging alphabetically the pass’ua con- 
geries of Seneca’s text. But the compilers of these three volumes 
seem to have revelled in their work. Not content with sifting the 
text and apparatus of the edition of Peiper and Richter (1902), 
they have searched widely for further material for tabulation. All 
readings which have come to light since 1901, either from manu- 
scripts or through emendation, have been garnered, and in the 
Additamenia Lectionum material published in 1918 and 1919 is 
included. 

It is not likely that such diligent workers would be guilty of 
omissions. I have tested this index for such lapses in about fifty 
places, and I have found it impeccable. And they have been 
most careful in their classifications. Prepositions are arranged ac- 
cording to their cases, conjunctions according to the moods they 
govern, the cases of nouns are distinguished in all ambiguous 
forms, ef with the force of e/iam is classed separately, -cum and 
-met receive special paragraphs, in short, those who may like to 
compose dissertations on Annaean accidence and syntax will find 
the greater portion of such work ready to hand in the new 
Index. 

If there is any fault at all to be found, it is that the editors 
have been at times overscrupulous. The Index itself, if it does not 
completely invalidate, at least throws doubt on some of the con- 
jectures which have the honour of being recorded; it shows that 
words proposed do not belong to Seneca’s vocabulary. Thus am- 
bigentes (Pho 441), ancilla (WO 387), raua (HF 807), salebris 
(470 1377) are a prior’ suspect. And the woces nihili of the mann- 
scripts are, perhaps, treated too tenderly. It may be wise to re- 
cord £’s afflauat in HO 1443; it may point to afflauit, sicre of 
the same MS. conceals scire in 77 633. C’s mente in Zh 230 
may be nearer a lost word than tantae A or cunctae & And I 
can conceive some scholar discovering in £’s sonus (Ag 483: 
sinus £, edd.) a trace of the spelling senus; see WoOlfflin, Archiz 
/.L.L., x. p. 451. But is anything gained by noting £’s reliquid 
for reliquit in /7O 1345, or dextrachilli for dextra Achilli in Zr 306? 
And it seems superfluous to record the tedious varieties of mis- 
spelling of proper names. ‘The authors, however, have made it 
their rule to err on the side of excess rather than defect, and I 
know that this principle will be applauded by many, who hold 
that an indexer should only index, not select. I venture to put 
in a demurrer simply because indexing on such a comprehensive 
scale would be an impossible task with many texts. 

I have noted tew mistakes and most of these have been 
rectified in the Corrigenda. In the Preface, p.6, should not re- 
currit be percurrtt? 
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There is an excellent bibliography in the Preface, supplemented 
by a further list of relevant works, articles, etc., in the third 
volume. 

The thanks of all students of the classics have been merited 
by the three authors of this splendid Index. They have done 
their work thoroughly, and the only fault I can find, if fault it is, 
is that they have occasionally been too thorough. 


E. H. A. 


Aristotelis Atheniensium Respublica. Recognouit breuique adnotatione 
critica instruxit F. G. Kenyon. Oxonii e Typographeo Clar- 
endoniano. 


In this, the latest volume of the Oxford series of Classical texts, 
we have an admirable edition of the work on Athenian constitutional 
history originally written and published under Aristotle’s not too 
careful supervision. The editor has given us a beautifully printed 
text, disfigured as little as possible with square and angular brackets, 
a brief but complete introduction, and a series of critical notes 
containing everything that should be included and little that should 
be omitted. As an edition of a Classical text, it is a model; as 
an edition of this particular text, it renders any past or future 
edition superfluous, even though no one will hold that the right 
reading or emendation has been printed in every case. 


W. A. G. 


“ Secrelum Secretorum”. Opera hactenus inedita ROG“RI Bacont. 
Fasc. v. Nunc primum edidit ROBERT STEELE. Clarendon 
Press. 28 s. net. 


Tue development of experimental sciences, especially in relation to 
medicine, within the older universities has been accompanied by 
an increasing attention to the history of the sciences themselves, 
and their relation to human progress as a whole. There is a con- 
tinuous attempt being made to present the scientific categories ; 
hypothesis, experiment and conclusion, not merely as the description 
and classification of natural phenomena, but as “the historical 
product of progressive unfolding of the human spirit”. 

While this is in part a reaction against the doctrine that 
science is little more than systematised description and definition, 
it probably owes more to the fact that the historical and philosophical 
study of the scientific method is one well suited to the circum- 
stances of a university in that it provides material for the scholar 
and the philologist, the scientist, the sociologist and the mystic. 
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Scientific knowledge stands sharply divided by the flood tide 
of the dark ages, which swept a vast gulf between the Greek 
period of some eight hundred years and that of modern Europe, 
which is nearing the end of its fourth century. During this latter 
period a considerable amount of intellectual wreckage has been 
salvaged from the shoals of oblivion, and stored’ by pious hands 
in the great libraries, until it could be set in order and received 
into the body of learning to which its rightly belongs. 

This great task of ordering bygone knowledge holds promise 
of being one of the most enthralling intellectual occupations of the 
present century. 

The work before me for review, Roger Bacon’s “Secretum 
Secretorum”, now published as the Vth. Fasciculus in the series of 
Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi under the editorship of Mr. 
Robert Steele, is a valuable portion of the great shipwreck of 
human learning “p:eserved amid the waves of time”, and _ will 
be received with grateful appreciation by students of early eastern 
therapeutics who believe, in the words of Withington, that “the 
Arabs took from the hands of the unworthy sucessors of Galen and 
Hippocrates the flickering torch of Greek medicine”. 

Mr. Steele’s text of the Secretum Secretorum is taken from a 
thirteenth century manuscript of Roger Bacon’s edition now in 
the Bodleian (Tanner 116) which is the probable parent of the 
copies found in the libraries of Christ Church, Oxford (149), Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1036), and the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 
(McClean 153). 

Bacon and his contemporaries accepted the Secretum as an 
undoubted work of Aristotle, already known to have been in 
existence for over a century. The absence of a Greek text pres- 
ented no difficulty in an age when the original texts of many 
other unquestioned works of Aristotle were unknown. Bacon 
appears to have believed that he once possessed a copy of the 
original. 


Non est hic liber completus in Latino set multa magnalia de- 
ficiunt, ut patet ex Greco et Arabico. Item cum in correccione 
istius exemplaris habui quatuor exemplaria, scio quod ablata 
sunt ab eis quedam capitula per stulticiam aliquorum. Et ideo 
querantur in aliis exemplaribus. Solebam enim habere integrum 
quantum fuit translatum. 


Be this as it may, the claims of the work to a Greek origin are 
very slender. To quote the Editor.— “Greek ideas, Greek com- 
monplaces have been caught up into its text, Greek treatises have 
been incorporated with it, but the texture itself of the work is 
oriental, not western. I believe it to have had its origin in the 
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interaction between Persian and Syriac ideas which took place in 
the seventh to ninth centuries of our era, ...”. No Syriac text 
has yet been found, but there are two Arabic forms, one ot 
which was translated in full by a certain Philip of Tripoli in the 
thirteenth century for an Archbishop Guido, of whom nothing is 
known. 

This translation by Philip, authoritatively put forward shortly 
before 1257, has been the origin of all the known MS. versions 
of the complete Secretum Secretorum. A literal translation of the 
original Arabic work by Mr. Ismail Ali under the supervision of 
Mr. Steele, is included in this present Fasciculus, and an edition 
of the Arabic text by Mr. Fulton, of the Oriental Department of 
the British Museum, is promised. 

A detailed account of the various Arabic forms, Latin and 
other translations, is given in Mr. Steele’s most comprehensive intro- 
duction of some sixty pages to his present edition. 

The text professes to be a treatise “compiled by the excellent 
philosopher Aristotle son of Nikomacus of Mahda, for his pupil 
the great King Alexander son of Philip of Macedonia, known as 
Dhw’ |-Karnain, when he was disabled by age and infirmity from 
accompanying the great conqueror during the wars’. 

This treatise is composed of ten discourses, the number and 
arrangement differing in the various versions, and runs from state- 
craft to ceremonial magic, through the easy intermediate stages of 
materia-medica, alchemy, and astrology. ‘The general ordering of 
the work may be compared with a flight of stairs running from 
the lofty and illuminated parapets of a great house to the remote, 
obscure and dangerous dungeons underground. The early portions 
of the book are devoted to the position and character of a king, 
and are full of sound counsel. 


“Moderation in liberality is to give what is needed and when 
it is needed, and ‘to help a deserving person to the extent 
of one’s ability. 

But if one exceeds this one becomes guilty of excess 
and falls into extravagance. And he who gives untimely is 
like one who gives water to one who is himself standing on 
the brink of a river”. 

“And do not incline to that which does no good and 
is soon lost. But seek the wealth which is never exhausted, 
the life which never changes, the sovereignty which never 
ceases and the permanency which never perishes, and a fair 
name, which is the greatest treasure”. 


The admonitions regarding medical treatments are timely in view 
of some of the remedial agents advocated. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XX. Y 
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“And in taking medicine, do not trust to one pyhsician, for 
a single man is liable to be seduced. If possible have ten 
physicians and take medicine regarding the use of which they 
all agree.” 


The discourses of the preservation of health contain, besides the 
first account in ony European language of the Turkish Bath, much 
sound though empirical hygiene exemplified by fragments of medical 
lore. Agreeable formulae for seven specifics and a panacea are 
followed by an astrological note on the time of taking medicines. 

“Let the pivot of thy action rest with the well-being of the 
moon, its absence from inauspicious stars and its proximity to the 
auspicious ones”. So far the treatise is decidedly practical. Its 
exhortations are clear and reasonable, and none of the formulae 
contain the ambiguous or impossible ingredients commonly found 
in magical works. The Tenth Discourse, “On Talismans”, belongs 
however, to the class of occult literature. 


“Take the egg that is created in the air and hatch it under 
a white bird. There shall come out a chicken. Slaughter it. 
Out of it there shall flow red, white, and yellow blood. The 
red blood will be to thy purpose and will produce the results 
of the operation ... and when thou hast completed all this, 
verily the kingdom of the world will be thine”. 


This is in the true temper of the Grimoires and Clavicles of 
medieval magic. ‘The inclusion of esoteric teaching in these early 
medical treatises is a problem in itself. On the face of it, it is 
inconsistent. If there be any real efficacy in magical methods, 
why bother to observe minute and exacting rules of health and 
conduct, since by the construction of a suitable talisman, it should 
be possible to obtain all these desiderata? However this may be, 
there is no doubt that the Secretum Secretorum exercised a pro- 
found influence on the mind of Roger Bacon, and fortified his 
belief in astrology and natural magic to the extent of causing him 
to compile an elaborate introductory treatise in which he defends 
legitimate divination, gives an account of popular magic and 
eulogises the medical portions of the work—especially the re- 
markable panacea. This introduction is published in full with 
astrological diagrams. 

Mr. Steele’s edition is augmented by twenty pages of notes, 
and furthermore includes a French metrical version by “Piere de 
Peckham”, who probably wrote about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

A translation from the Arabic text, a bibliography and index 
complete this important and valuable work. W.R.F 


-_~---—-- 
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The Schools of Gaul. A Study of Pagan and Classical Education in 
the last century of the Western Empire. By THeoporE HaaRruorr. 
1920. Oxford University Press. 


Tus book appears at a very opportune moment when the peoples 
of the world are trying to make education fit the new order of 
things. In the fourth and fifth centuries of our era the classical 
education of Gaul, with its highly developed organisation, was 
rapidly reaching its crisis; so too now in these days when the 
war has cleared away many relics of past civilisation, we have to 
face countless problems which call for immediate attention. 

Education in Gaul was an extreme development of the Roman 
system and was devoted to the language and literature of early 
imperial days. During the fourth and fifth centuries Gaul enjoyed 
a period of peace and quiet in contrast with the preceding and 
succeeding centuries, and according to Ausonius, Aquitania was 
an ideal place for professors —‘“otium magis foventes quam studentes 
gloriae”. The emperors encouraged learning in Gaul so much that 
the Visigoths even came under the influence of Latin letters. Since 
it was an age of Church triumph with all ‘the display of new 
energies and idealism, we tind that there was intellectual activity 
in theological and philosophical subjects. The Church at this 
period, though it hated Paganism, became the chief saviour of 
Roman learning. The bishops gloried in their knowledge of the 
Latin tongue. 

The scheme of teaching in the schools was not unlike that 
of some of the schools of our own day. After elementary teaching 
the boy went to the school of Grammatice, but Grammatice included 
much more than we understand by Grammar. Almost any subject 
was covered by the term but the chief importance was given to 
the works of the orators and the poets. Great weight was laid 
also on Mythology and Tertullian blames the excessive time given 
to it in the pagan schools. Virgil was studied more than any poet, 
indeed the works of Ausonius are full of Virgilian allusions and 
his acrostics and centos show an exhaustive if perverted know- 
ledge of the great Augustan. In the Grammar schools much atten- 
tion was given to reading aloud with correct punctuation, pro- 
nunciation, and metre. Dr. Haarhoff tells us that the reason for 
the stress which was laid universally by ancient authorities on 
elocution, was due to the theory that the written words had a soul 
which the grammaticus strove to revive, to reinstate the spoken 
words with their cadences and expression as they existed before 
they were turned from the Z0yor to yodupara, from winged words 
to permanent letters. The reading was followed by the enarratio 
or exposition of the subject; the master would tell the class the 
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substance of the passage and Tequire them to turn verse into prose. 
All this method is followed out in French schools today. Philo- 
logy was only in its infancy, but various tendencies pointed in this 
direction; that of the Romanists who wished to derive everything 
from the Italian languages, and that of the Hellenists who sought 
to prove that the origin of all words was Greek. There were also 
the Anomalists who believed in the principle of change and reduced 
everything to custom, and the Analogists who proposed to sub- 
jugate all to a fixed law of nature which operated by analogy. 
The most famous of the text-books used in the schools was that 
of Donatus. His work consisted of an Ars Minor for the elementary 
schools, and an Ars Maior dealing with parts of speech and 
grammatical errors. Geography was not a strong subject in Roman 
schools but with the growth of Roman commerce increasing atten- 
tion was given to it. In Ausonius, our best authority for the 
fourth century, we remark exceptional accuracy in geographical 
matters, which was probably due to the fact that he had to 
practise it in his school. From Ausonius we gather that the 
grammarian’s task was one of great drudgery and no attempt was 
made to be original. 

From the Grammar School the boy was promoted to the 
School of Rhetoric. Rheforice was not confined to the art of 
speaking, but included the art of writing and speaking on History 
and Science as well as Literature. Dr. Haarhoff says that the 
grammarian used his knowledge to expand the text, the rhetor his 
imagination. The grammarian’s method was prosaic, the rhetor 
strove to be poetic. The pupil was trained to exercise this faculty 
in different ways: one was the Locus Vergilianus at which the 
students paraphrased some speech in the Aeneid, attempting as 
far as possible to give the emotions of the original speaker. Then 
there was the Dictio Ethica or imaginary soliloquy where the pupil 
put himself in the place of a character in literature or mythology. 
Lastly there was the Controversita which resembled the oratory of 
public life and dealt with some debatable question in which the 
student took a side. The student went on working at these 
pursuits until his twentieth year when his studies terminated. Dr. Haar- 
hoff gives very interesting illustrations from the [ooyvurdcopat« 
and the Fables of Aphthonius, a sophist of Antioch and pupil of 
Libanius. His educational works were used in schools and universities 
even in the 16th and 17th centuries. The form of school exercise 
which consists in using fables éx wagaivédews persists to the present 
day. There were also signs, even at this early date, of a common 
life among the students and the beginning of our modern residential 
university. Aulus Gellius gives examples of literary fellowship where 
master and students dined together and one of the servitors read 
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aloud some passage from Greek or Latin literature; if a difficulty 
arose, the master explained the passage. After considering the 
whole system, we are struck by its remoteness from reality. There 
was too much attention given to cultivation of memory and usage 
of borrowed phrases, while real advance in useful learning was 
neglected. The pupils became musty pedants and presented, like 
Parson Adams, a curious mélange of learning and ignorance. The 
Roman system did not develop a zeal for truth and beauty 
because it expended too much labour on the scaffolding of the 
edifice. 

The old Pagan education would have died a much quicker 
death, had it not been revived by the energetic new influence of 
the Church. As the power of the Emperor sank the power of 
the Church increased, until in the 5th century we find that the 
people were looking to the latter for guidance. The bishops became 
leaders, shared the administration of Law, and settled disputes 
between Roman and Visigoth. The Church became the one career 
for the man who had ambition and wanted to rise to power. 
Aristocrats like Sidonius found that they could dominate the people 
more from the pulpit than from any lay office. This had a great 
effect on the Christianity of the period which tended to concern 
itself more with the outward forms of religion. As Mr. Roger 
remarks in his L’ Enseignement des Lettres Classiques (a book which 
is remarkable by its absence from Dr. Haarhoff’s bibliography), 
Ausonius was a typical Christian of the period; incapable of real 
religious feeling, he observed only the exterior practises: after he 
had recited the daily prayer his conscience was at rest. In the 
5th century the worldliness of the bishops was even more remarkable, 
though from the prevalence of asceticism we can infer that there 
were a great number who did not share their views. The high 
position and power held by the prelates was probably enhanced 
also by the introduction of oriental monastic methods by which 
the Abbot was all-powerful. 

In the new Christian era men found themselves in an organiza- 
tion where they were forced to think for themselves and thus philo- 
sophic speculation was revived but only in contact with theology. 
For all, however, Latin was the only possible tongue which could 
be used generally in these disputations. Thus the Church, while 
teaching the rudiments of learning to the poor, developed a higher 
education in the monasteries. 

There are many points of interest in Dr. Haarhoff’s book 
which touch us closely today, such as “The Position of Greek”, 
“The Teaching of History”, “Moral Education”, and especially 
“The Ideals of Christian Education”, the last subject treated in 
his book, Dr. Haarhofi’s book was published last year, and at 
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the same time appeared M. Pierre de Labriolle’s exhaustive His/ocre 
de la Littérature Chrélienne which adds many interesting points of 
view to this subject, especially with regard to the Christian Latin 
poets of the fifth century and to St. Martin and St. Cyprian. 


{ WALTER. F. STARKIE. 


The Oxford Vulgate: Wi 2, being the First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
edited by WorpDsworTH and Wuite. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1922. 


Tue Dean of Christ Church (Dr. H. J. White) carries on unflaggingly 
the great work on the text of the Vulgate New Testament, of which 
the first fasciculus was given to the public in 1889. Dr. Words- 
worth, Bishop of Salisbury, who planned the undertaking, died in 
1gtt, and since then Dr. White has worked singlehanded, the last 
part of the work published having been issued before the War. 
The present fasciculus fully maintains the standard which the editors 
originally set before themselves, and it would be difficult to find 
higher terms of praise. Dr. White has personally collated 15 manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate Latin of 1 Corinthians, and in addition has 
incorporated in his apparatus criticus the readings of 14 others, 
which have been completely edited or examined by various scholars. 
The determination of the true text of about two-thirds of Jerome’s 
Latin version of the New Testament has thus been accomplished ; 
while preparations for a similar critical edition of the Old Testament 
are being made by the Biblical Commission appointed some years 
ago by the Pope. 

The formation of an apparalus criticus on the scale adopted 
by the Oxford editors is a most laborious and difficult task, as 
anyone will see who looks through the critical notes on 1. Cor. xv, 
where the variants are very numerous and sometimes interesting. 
Jerome’s Vulgate is not, of course, always in accordance with the 
true Greek text. Thus in 1 Cor. xv 5 «ig by Kyga’ eita rote 
dodexa is rendered “uisus est Cephae et post haec undecim”, the 
motive of the change being to exclude Judas the traitor. Again, 
in 1 Cor. xv 51 xavrec ot xomndyodusda, réytes 0b BAACYH- 
ooueda is the Greek; but the Latin is “omnes quidem resurgemus, 
sed non omnes immutabimur”, which means a very different thing. 
In this latter case the variants are extraordinarily complicated, and 
Dr. White’s critical note must have cost him much labour. He 
deserves the thanks of all students of New Testament texts. 

In both the verses that have been cited, the new edition 
approves the Clementine text of the Vulgate, but there are many 
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corrections at other points. Thus the true Vulgate of I Cor. xi 29 
(following the Greek text) is “iudicium sibi manducat et bibit non 
diiudicans corpus”, where the Clementine text adds the gloss 
“domini”. There is another variant zadicans for diiudicans, found 
in the Book of Armagh and two other ninth century codices quoted 
by Dr. White; and it may be worth noting that the reading zudicans 
is also found in a Vulgate quotation in the Leabhar Breac. So 
too the Book of Armagh reading Aabeam for habuero at I Cor. xiii 2 
appears in the same bibliotheca.! Other readings of Irish texts 
are sonilum at 1 Cor. xiv 7 and ponaf at I Cor. xvi 2, both of which 
appear in the Wiirzburg Glosses on the Epistle. ponat here is the 
true Vulgate, as distinct from seponat of the Clementine edition. 

I add a brief note on two Irish quatrains which are written 
at the foot of fol. 23 of the ninth century Codex Boernerianus, a 
Graeco-Latin manuscript of St. Paul’s Epistles (the passage 1 Cor. 
ii 10 — iii 3 occurs on fol. 23). They are thus translated in Stokes 
and Strachan’s Thesaurus: 

To go to Rome, 
Much labour, little profit; 


The King whom thou seekest here, 
Unless thou bring him with thee, thou findest him not. 


Much folly, much frenzy, 

Much loss of sense, much madness (is it), 

Since going to death is certain, 

To be under the displeasure of Mary’s son. 
The second of these quatrains is found also in the 15th century 
part of the MS. H. 2. 12 (no. 1309) in the Library of Trinity 
College;? and, as Mr. E. J.Gwynn informs me, appears also in the 
MS. Add. 30512, f. 32b (British Museum) from which it has been 
printed by Meyer. It may or may not come from the same poem 
as the first quatrain. 

In his important study of Sedulius Scotus, Dr. Traube con- 

cludes that he was the actual scribe of the Codex Boernerianus, 
in which these quatrains are scribbled. But whether that be so or 


not, the question presents itself, 
margin of a manuscript of I Corinthians, 
no certain answer can be given. 
in the Academy,4 that the phrase “much labour, 


why they were written in the 
and to that I am afraid 
Many years ago, I pointed out 
little profit” in 


the first quatrain occurs in a story of St. Brigid,+ according to 


1 See Atkinson, Passions and Hom- 
ilies, pp. 436, 445. 

2 It was printed in Hermathena 
XXX VIII, p.135, by Miss A. B. Culver- 
well, from this manuscript. 

3 O Roma Nobilis, Philologische 
Untersuchungen aus dem Mittelalter, 


von L, Traube (Munich 1891), re- 
printed from the Abhkandlungen der 
k. bayerisch, Akad, (I Ci. XIX Bad, 
II Abth.). 

4 For 24 Feb., 1895. 

5 See Liber Hymnorum (Bernard 
and Atkinson) TI p, 191. 
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which she sent seven persons to Rome to learn the monastic rule 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, who, when they returned from their long 
journey, had forgotten all that they had learnt of it. It seems 
probable that this story is behind the verse which says that “to 
go to Rome (is) much labour, little profit”. The quatrain might 
serve aS a commentary on the words of I Cor. iii 4, where the 
Apostle declares that there is no use in saying “I am of Paul” 
or “I am of Apollos”; words which occur on the leaf of the MS. 
at the foot of which the Irish verses are written. The scribe may 
have been thinking that it was equally useless to say “I am of 
Peter“, and have then scribbled a quatrain reminiscent of a tale 
of St. Brigid, which illustrated the words of St. Paul in I. Cor. iii 4. 
But this is only conjecture. 
J. H. BERNARD. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


CotirGe Crassicat. Society, Trinity Cotircr, Dusiin. 


SESSION 1919-1920. 
Nov. 14th.— OPENING MEETING. Prot. R. Knox McElderry 


read a paper on “Vespasian’s Reconstruction of Spain”. The 
President, Dr. L. C. Purser, s.F.T.C.D. in the chair. Speakers, Prot. 
W. Alison Phillips, Prof. P. Semple, and the Auditor, Mr. W. H. B. Mack. 


Nov. 28th.—Mr. G. S. Kennedy-Skipton read a paper on “Plato 
and Aristotle” Mr. F. La Touche Godfrey, F.T.c.D. in the chair. 
Speakers, Mr. J. Tate (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. J. P. Gibson, and the 
Auditor, Mr. W. H. B. Mack. 


Feb. 6th.—Mr. W. F. Starkie read a paper on “Sicily” Mr. 
FE. H, Alton, F.T.c.p. in the chair. Speakers, Mr. K. C. Bailey (Hon. 
Secretary), Mr. E. C. Micks (Hon. Librarian) and Mr. W. Kennedy, 
F.T.C.D, 


Feb. 13th.— General Meeting. Mr. L. J. D. Richardson in the 
chair. Adjourned as a mark of respect to the memory of the late 
Mr, George Wilkins, F.T.C.D. 


Feb. 20th.— Mr. W. A. Laidlaw read a paper on “Cicero”. The 
President in the chair. Speakers Mr. R. M. Ferguson, Mr.G.S. Kennedy- 
Skipton, Mr. J.C. Donaldson, Mr. FE. C. Micks, Mr. E. K. Lumley 
and Mr. K. C. Bailey. 


Feb. 27th.— Mr. E. C. Micks read a paper on “Marius” Mr. 
H. Canning, F.T.C.D. in the chair. Speakers, Messrs O. A. C. Irwin, 
R. M. Ferguson and R. H. Micks. Mr. J. C. Donaldson elected 
Auditor vice Mr. W. H. B. Mack resigned. 


March 5th.—Mr. O. A. C. Irwin read a paper on. “The Value 
of Ancient History in the Modern World” Mr. W. Kennedy, F.T.c.D. 
in the chair. Speakers, Messrs R. M. Ferguson, F. C. Micks, 
J. C. Donaldson (Auditor), 8. J. Willis, K. C. Bailey, C. S. Kennedy- 
Skipton, W. A. Laidlaw, J. L. Woods. 
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March. 12th.—Dr. W. A. Goligher in the chair. A Debate was 
held on the motion “That the services of Greece to the world are 
greater than those of Rome”. In the affirmative: The Auditor, 
Mr. J. Tate, J. A. West. In the negative: Messrs. J. L. Woods, 
K. C, Bailey, E.C. Micks and W. Beare. The motion was deteated. 


May 28th.—General meeting. 


June 11th.—The Auditor (Mr. J. C. Donaldson) read a paper 
on “Alexander’s Campaigns in India”. Dr. J. G. Smyly, F.T.c.p., in 
the chair. Speakers, Messrs O. A. C. Irwin, R. M. Ferguson, and 
G. S. Kennedy-Skipton. 




















